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Nugte (h'ammalkdSt beiiig an attempt to investigate* certain 
Ikculiarities of the English Verb. 
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Tf HE remaining subject of consideration is the Subjunctive 
Mood. Now, if it shall be considered, that I have succeeded in 
establishing the point, that the tombinatioti^of cnprincipal and 
an auxiliary verb does not constitute a legitimate future tense, 
it will not be difHcult to prove tliat the English language does 
not possess a gcnfllne subjunctive mood. For as it liA IflJbtf^ 
shown, that the formAioually denominated the future tense is in 
truth composed of the iuhnitive mooil of tire piincipal yefb, 
governed by an Jbxiliary verb; so it will be found on exami¬ 
nation, that what is gcnera!iy considered to be tl|je subjunctive, 
(or as it is sometimes termed, the conjunctive) mood, is in reality 
nothing else t^an a similar combination of principal and auxiliary 
-•verbs. , 

, But I must in the first place admit, that our language does 
aiford Ohe instance of an unquestionable' subjuncth'b mood. 
This QKception ts tO'^be found in the wo^ were; occurring in 
► sUch phrasi''s as, ^ 1 vxt'C, if he “were, Sec. •Buf I believe thet ^ 
th^s is the only ih stance. - -i 

nr. No.y^ 
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KoW) having admitted ti^s instance of :^1c^tiinate satv 
iunctivc mood} let us see how the admissai} will affect t^c geiiC"' 
ral question. If this example had been Iqji^dr in a regular verb} 

• some argument in favor of die general c^ilen^ of the mood in 
dispute might perhaps have llccn drawn from it. J^ut no sdeh 
infercncc'can arise from one solitary instance} obtained from tlic 
verb fo 6e--a'verb nfost irregular, not only in our own, but in 
every other language.^ If, therefore, the wljiole compass of our 
language cun furnish but one genuine example of this mood 
(and thal it will not supply more, 1 hope to make it appear iit 
the sequel) and that example being part of a most irregular^erbi, 
the fair conclusion seems to be, that, except in this instance, the • 
English language does not possess a subjunctive mcxnl -for, 
fxceptio jtrobat rcgulam. 

After what has been said on *< the follyj* (to use tJic words of 
Bisltop Lowth, before quoted,) of forcing the English under the 
Tulcs of a foreign language,” 1 do not consider it necessary to 
apply to argumentation here, to prove that there exists no neces¬ 
sity whatever that the English verb should possess any particular 
mood, because it may happen to be included in some scheme of 
foreign conjugation. 'Hiat point has been already suiliciently 
considered. 

It has been contendctl, in support of the subjunctive mood, 
that moods have an obvious foundation in nature, and therefore 
It is inferred tliat every language must be furnished with corres- 
,ponding forms of expression. 'This aTgun),onv is much of the 
same kind .ts that before noticed respecting the natural division 
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‘ Dr. iu lin t<i Dr, Bt'ViTlvy, ‘‘ l)e inutis sunlUqne infur- 

iiiandis,” vayt, ‘^Verjlni illiiil au'iiliaru am, »cu bCf cst (|nttdaiiteiiuii irregniarc, 
quud iu omnibus ftri liiigiiis coiitiugit.'' Know ins tUe mccurary of tin* 
autlior, T had no doubt, on the first perusal of this seiitoiicc, that he was 
acquainted with some language, in whieh flqs was a pcrteetly regular vein. 
This induced me to suspect iny dl>iiiiuu on the subject, which had always 
liccu, tliat this verb is nniversally iri^ular. Dot my suspiGion was removed 
by referruiffto tlie authoi^ Graininatieal Ihaxis, sohjoiued to his G^umatica 
Anglicana, tVliescii^ ^lAting of this veib, he says, p. SU3. ** Uuod vcrbiiui,^ 
ifinun est qigjini sit iu litiguis qnasi ouiaibtis (GrucA, l^tini, nioderiiis, &c.> 
tfveijjbu^, ejlih<|iit coylngatio qnasi ox variis radicibiis euiapaginata CimBia^' 
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of time.* Now thou^rli it is adniitted that there exist iu nature 
’ variouAnodificJtions i;>f being, doing, and suffbring; yet it does 
by no means follow^ that thc^ modes must be denoted in all 
languages by ohe peculiar form.^^Any expression which sh^ll 
clttirly indisate tlie modification, whetiier by verbal ini}ection, or 
by a combination of several words, will effectually Serve all the 
purposes of nature. Ind^d, Mr. Murray concurs, as every man 
must, in this opinion: he admits, that « the moods may.be as 
effectually designated by a plurality of words, as by a ^hange in 
(he ^pcarance of a single word; because the same ideas are 
denoted, and the same ends accomplished, by either manner of 
expression.” * And yet he attempts to support the necessity of 
our having a specific subjunctive and other moods, by tlic argu¬ 
ment, that “ moods have a foundation in nature !’*' 

I shall *now endeavour to examine how far the rules laid, 
down by our grammarian^i in respect of the subjunctive mood, 
arc supported by the example.s, whicli h.'ivc been adduced m illus¬ 
tration of them. The most comprehensive and phllosopliical 
rule I know of, is that of Bishop Lowth, W'hich has been 
adopted by subsc([ucnt writers on the subject. Let us see, 
therefore, on what authority this rule stands. It is expressed in 
these words —« Hypothetical, conditional, concessive, and 
exceptive conjunctions, seem in general to rc^uirtr«the subjunc¬ 
tive mood after them; as, t/| though, unless, except, %:hether, or, 
Sic, but by u.se they admit of tlic indicative} and in some cases 
with propriety.’” • • 

Tlie learned Bishop endeavours to sustain Uils rule by the 
following examples :—.^ thou he the son of God.*' Matt. iv. 3. 
« 'J'lmtgh he s/»ry|me, yet will 1 put my trust in him.” Job. fl.iii. 
1.5.—“ Unless ho -tsash his* fleslx.” Lev. xii. 6.—*« No power, 
except it wm* given from above.” John, xix, 11.—** Whether it 
ju'ere I or they^ so we preach.” Cor. xv. 11. He then observes, 
<< The snhj unctive in these iystances implies something contingent 
or doubtful; the indicative would express a more absolute and 
determinate sense.”—ZiOwM’x Ldrod. to Eugl, Gram, p. 137. 

------- 

^9 * 
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It is to be remarked, that th^ learned author does not seem to 
establish the correctness of these instances, on the ground of any 
peculiar idiom of the English tongue. 'He refers, for their jiisti- 
iication, to the nature and sen^-c of the plirases. He approves pf 
the use ef the subjunctive mood on these occa^ons, upon 
principles of iKiiversai* grammar—upon the supposition of some 
philosophical propriety. These instaiKCS are collected from the 
vulgar transhition of the bible; and it may c:tcite some surpri'/e 
to be told, that not one of these examples is expressed in the 
subjunctive mood in the languages, from which they, .arc! 
traT'bhtcd, A reference to the origimls will clearly establisli 
this singular fact. The only author within my knowledge who 
lias noticed this curious inadvertence (for such it certainly is) of 
the learned Bishop, is Mr. Webster.* In his Dissertations on 
the English Lr.nguage, he has fully inver.ti'Vatcd these examples, 
by a collation with their originals. Such is the unstable foun¬ 
dation, on which some of our most eminent gramoiarlans have 
re.sted their conclusions on this subject. 

But so discordant arc the iiolions of the very advocates of the 
English moods, th-it few of them agree even on the number of 
them} and as to the particular mood in question, the most vague 
and incon.sistent doctrines have ^prevailed. Scunc persons have 
thought it to connst in tlie addption of the plural form of the 
verb, without v&gard to the persons, whether .singular or plural, 
to whom it relates, when it is preceded by particular com- .j 
junctTfns. Others consider it to be a mere second form of the? 
voib, to be used after certain conjunctior.5, but hesitate to exalt 
it to the dignity of a nominal mood. Many, who denominate 
this form of expression an actual mood, litiiit its existence to 
one tense; ^whilo ethers extend it to various tenses. Such 
vagueness and indecision can only be the result of speculation : 
attempts to tleiiilc a nonentity naturally terminate in confusion. 

V • 

' T)i? Ediiitioigh fJbsvipTvm have treated thu gentleman nitii gri^at 
vo'itPinpt. *Sp«aki(ng<A‘tiie uiiadvaiiccil state of American litcratuic, tficy 
“ Noal^ Webster, ne arcathiiJ, still occupies the first place in cnti. 
visl^''—Among many.ahsnnl speculationii, tills writer has, in inj opiuiunehuA 
i>tr, esiiibifeJ suin^ vciy sound p^iitCiples of Eo^Iiiii gnuuiiiar. ^ 
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But, as if to fill the mc9^ure of perplexity, it is ndmittecl by 
the very assertors of this mood,yhat the lUscriniination between . 
it and the indicative is to be found, not in the form itself, but 
in the general meaning of th^sentence! Bishop Lowth says,— 

« The mood is to be determiiicil by the circumstances and 
conditions of the sentence}” and Mr. Murray states that, « in 
this mood the precise time of the verb is v6ry much determined 
by tire nature and drift^jOf the sentence I"* Is it not an abuse of 
terms to call this % distinct mood ? Our language has been called 
ungrammatical; and indeed it must be reproachfully so, if 
fcon|ugatlng our verb, (as we are asked to believe we do) 

* through a variety of moods and tenses, tlie precise mood or 
tense in any particular plirase cannot be discovered in the verb 
itself, but must be hunted for, through « the nature and drift 
of the sentence !” » 

Not oiily is the doctrine of our grammarians on this subject 
inconsistent and unsatisi;actory, but the practice of our best 
writers, when attached to this doctrine, is grossly un-dniform. 

A late writer on grammar has assigned as a reason for rejecting 
tlic subjunctirc mood from his system, that “ it can tend only 
to embarrass a young pupil, and retard his progress in grammar; 
and if you were to endeavour to explain it to Itim, by saying that 
the subjunctive mood is used after a conjunction, he pci'haps, in 
the very nrxt sentence w'Diifd ,find the indicative following a 
conjunction."'' The author might liave sai(f,-^in the very same 
sentence, and in the^very same construction.’ This assertion 
will be amply jiisiftlcd by the following citations from w riters ^ 
of the most eminent reputation : 

“ If its absence can ies no displeasure or pain ,W'ith it; if % 
man he easy and*lcontent withou| it, there is no desire of it.”—• 
Loche on llivmn Understdi^it^y rxl,!. p. 179. 

If the incomprehensible nature of the thing they discourse 
of, or reason about, leads them into perplexities and contra¬ 
dictions, and their minds le overlaid by an object too large, &c.** 
Jbid, vol. j, p. 179. * 


.. 

, * LindJr y Alurray' llxautiucil, p. A'A 
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"^the church w'««fc///*mcmbers of its own to employ in the 
' service of the public; or be so lAihappily contrived!, &c.”—Sie^, 
Sentiments of a Church of England Man. *' 

Ifi. gentleman in their company happen to have any blemish 
in his birth, or person; iNny misfortune hath be^llen Ivs 
family, or# himself, .&c,”—/r/ew. Letter to a LJiiy on Iftr 
Man iage. • * 

** - ■ ■ ■ although it he not artfull/ drawn, and is perfectly 

in the’spirit of a pleader.”— Idem, Drapieri Letters, Letter ‘J. 

“ A man of an ordinary ear is a judgCj^wiZ/cM/'r a passion if 
expressed in proper sounds, and whether the melody of tTiose* 
sounds be more or less pleasing.”— Addisony S^j^ect. No. 29. 

*«- and consider, whether it be natural or great (*nougIi 

for the person that utters it; whether it deserves to shine in such 
a blaze of eloquence,”— Idem^ Sped. No. S9. 

« —t - who may, witlr great propriety and beauty, ride on 

a dragon, if he goes by land j or if he chme the water, upoii one 
of his own swans from Cxsar in Egypt.”— Eopcy of the Pod 
Laurcat. 

Though he is generous, even to profusion, he aflects to Le 
thought a prcxligy of parsimony and prudence; though his coiio 
Tcrsatioii be replete w'ilh the most sordid and selfish maxims, 
his heart is dilated ^ith the most unbounded love.”— Goldsmith's 
Cil. of World, Letter 26 . 

wr^^ljjcgin to doubt whether wisdom l^e aloite sufHcient to make 
a in.in happy; whethn' every step we tak;^ in refinement is not 
an inlet into new inquietudes.”— Idem, IM, 37. 

** Howtwer, thoi^h this figure be at prAcnt so much in 
fashion; though the professors of it are so much caressed by 
the groat, yet it is confessed, &c.— Idem, Let, 53.^ 

*( If he would but withhold his judgment, till he come nearer 
it, or stay till clearer light comes, &C.” — Walts on Improv. of' 
the Mind, ch. xy. * ^ 

** WJienahc enters life, if his temper be soft and timorou.s, he 
■ is timorous and bjsjifal, from the knowledge of his defects *, or 
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tras born with spirit and resolu^on, he is ferociousi &c;«—'** 
Dr. Jenson,' JRambler, No. H.i 
« . . * — — we inquire whether the pain be proportionate to 
the •lamentation, and wAe^^i^supposing the aiRiction real, it i$ 
ig)t the efiect of vice and folly, blither than calamit)r*'<<^/denz, 
}^. 50. ■ 

I 

^it is published and praised, he may then declare himself 
the author} if it be suppressed, he may wonder in private, &c.’* 
/denif No. 56. * 

, ** -^the hair has lost its powder, a lady has a puiF^ ^a coat 
^be s])otted, a lady has a brush.*'— Idenii Idler^ No. 6. 

l 

I desire, says Swift, no stronger proof that an opinion must 
he false, than to find very great absurdities annexed to it. Can 
this rule of judgment be applied to any case more forcibly than 
to this doctrine of tlie subjunctive mood? When our best 
authors manifest by their writings the inapplicability of the rule, 
it is not to be wondered ^hat inferior abilities should bp lost in 
contradiction. And it affects, in no trifling degree, the value 
and dignity of the art itself, to find that its very professors do 
not understand, or at least misapply, their own rules. Such 
instances as those last quoted, call forcibly to mind the following 
lines of Ovid: 

• 

Jtcctor in iiirrrtxi <>!(t ; nrr qaid fiigiatvc petatve, 

IiiveiiU j anibigiiib ara mipet ipHS lualls. *' 

iJc Trist.i. 1. el. 2. r. 31. 

I.owth has givci} two examples similar to those above quoted: 
me from Milton, and the other from Addison. He introdueVs 
them by the following observation‘5 The same conjunction 
governing both tj^c indicative and die subjunctive 9nood, in the 
same sentence, and in thc«ame circumstances, though either of 


' That Hr. Jaliii«on slionld bavr talleu iulo this solecism i<* siuprisiog, when 
«e ronsitler tbf rensiirc lie pH'isrs, in tlio Giauiniar preflud to his Unclish 
Dictioimiy, oii tlie neglect uf the canjnlirtive mood, as he calls it. “ 'I'Ire 
indieutive ami ooiijiinctivc moods (says he) are by nindern irriters frcipirntly 
eoiiloiimlcd, or rather the coiijnnetive u> ivliolly n^Ioetcd, wlieh shme cuiivo. 
nil nee oi'versilioiiion dues not mrite its revival. It h used nmoiig the parep * 
ot'tiinner times after though, ere, &c.'* 
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them separately ’mtdd be right, seemsito be a great impropriety.” 
With all becoming deference tto the aiithorify of this learned 
prelate, I cannot but consider this to be a most cxtradnlinary 
position. After asserting the exigence of the subjunctive mood, 
and delivering rules for itsSjise ami application, the learned 
author, when examining particular instances, in whieh this sup* 
posed mood and another mood are confounded, tells us th.it 
either of them separately would be right! What then becomes 
of his own rules ? Can there bo a stronger argument against the 
existence of the subjunctive mofjd, tliati that w'liich arises from 
the inconsistent pnictice of our best writers, and the repugnant 
doctrines of our best grammarians, in relation to it ? It is surely' 
absurd to contend that these moods (if tlu^ are moods) arc 
tonvertible forms, to be used as chance may occasion, or caprice 
incline. To maintain such a doctrine is indeed to make the 
grammatical art a mere illusion; or as Scalegcr too scv^Tely saiil 
of Ilor.icc’s Art of Poetry—ars sine arte iradita ! 

Put il hapi^ens, singularly enough, that the dominion, which 
conjunctions are said to possess over the subjunctive mood, has 
been ascribed to them, without any attempt by the persons who 
have promulgated drat doctrine, to ascertain the real nature and 
quality of those conjunctions. The origin of these wonls, liow- 
ever, has been most learnedly investigated by Mr. Home Tooke. 
His discovcrics.on jhis subject fmay be applied to the prcMt iit 
inquiry with vc^ great propriety and advantage. Indeed, tins 
^has been already done in so satisfactory a manner by Mr, 
■■Wabater, that 1 shall content myself, on this part of the argu¬ 
ment, with some extracts from his Dissertations. 

** This tht^ory (says he,‘ alluding to our want of a subiunctive 
mbnd,) derives great strength from analysing (jthe words called 
conjunctions. It will perhaps sur|>rise diose, who have iu)t 
attendee? to tfiis subject, to hear it asserted, that the little 
conjunction ^ is a verb in the imperative mood.'^ That this is 
the fact can no more be controverted/han any point of history, 
or any truth dwt our senses present to the mind. J^Ti-s radically 
die sgme word wgives it was in the S.-ixon infinitive gi/aUf and 
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iu the imperativet like other Saxon ^verbs^ lost the an t being 
written gif. This is the word p its purity; but in diiFerent 
dialectic of the same radical tongue, we find it written g^e, gfffl 
^ift yeoe. Chaucer use,d y instead of g .' 

** Unto tiie devil rough and ofiiewi:, 

' *‘^evc ] tliy body, and loj panne aho. ’ 

I'rtre't Tale,, v. 7204. 

But the true imperative is gif, as in the Sad Shepherd, Act. 
ij. Sc. 2. . • * 

- - My largesse 

• Hath lotted her to I'C yoiir bnitlier's mi&tresn, ^ 

• * Cif' she can be loclaiiiM'd; gtf’ nut, his prey. 

« This is the origin of tlie Conjunction if; and it answers in 
sense and derivafton to the Latin si, which is but a contraction 
of sit. Thus what we denominate the subjunctive mood is 
resolvable into the indicative. « If ye love me, ye Vill keep my 
commandments,” is resolvable in this manner: “ Give (give 
the following fact, or suppose it) ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments.” Or thus, “Ye love me (give that) ye will 
keep my * commandments” 

“ Though, or tho, commonly called a conjunction, is also a 
verb in the imperative mood. It is from the verb thajlan, or 
thifigutt, which, in Lhe\Saxon, signified to grant, or allcrjo, 'Ihe 

' “ ft hiis Ixcii FT'inaikod, that </ add /er arc entttiniK vUiioii bear nearly the 
Mine iiihiiify to rnrb nllicr as h and p. 'J'hiis it liappens tliat we find in 
f.Id wriliiie^ a y in many words where g ik now used; as nyea, atjenat, for <^tN, 
Thus batfonH is viili^ariy prononncctl bagawi." 

Tlic fulluwing vxaniplc« fromCliauccr willjuKtify Mr. Webster's obsmation: 

A^vnit our will made us religious.” 

* Vaurl Lefe, V. 11W. 

*' ifyen, ineth^nght, she stAg e'en by iniiie ere.’' 

The Fhure ami the Leqfe, v. lOd. 

" It may observed, in adiUtioii to Mr. Webster's remarks, fiiat this reso* 
J.itiun was still more obvious while the word that was Used with these con* 
ji(H«tiuM», as is cusloniary in^oiir old writers. 

“-if tbat otliir be iny destinie.” 

'' C/ian^er, Court ef f-^rr, v. 6 ( 5 . 1 , 

“ —-Uiough that I no ^epen liave in this ptaec.” 

’ /*(«■*', fAr KnighU''ii il'iAi', v. r.'l.- 

Till tbat a nun he hent right by the cappe.” 

Idem, Sivsmd Nonne's Tale, \. 13 .' 
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Dpord in its purity is th^t pr tJtqf i and so it is pronouncnl by 
many of the common people^ in England, and by some in 
America. c 

“ Tfio he slay me, yet will I trust in him,’* may be thus 
explained: « Allow (suppos^ he should slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” That this is the true sense of thOt is evident from 
another fact. The old writers used aigife for although; and 
its meaning mifst be ifbarly the same.” ^ 

**- \%htiac p«Tc u hard to find, * 

** Algtfc England and France were tliorow sanght. 

' Wrf. ^n. Poet. 115.^ * 

All the other conjunctions, usually considered as governing 
the subjunctive mood, might be illustrated in ai similar manner, 
(and Mr. Webster has exemplified many of them) but I consider 
these instances to be sufficient to establish the principle, which 
they were quoted to support. • ^ 

It now remains to he inquired, whether this form of expression 
may not* be satisfactorily resolved by tlip doctrine of ellipsis. 
** Almost all the irregularities,” says Dr. Priestley, ** in the 
construction of any language, arise from the ellipsis of some 
v'ords, which wore origiuully inserted in the sentence, and made 
it regular: let us endeavour to explain this manner of speaking, 
(the conjunctive moodj by tracing out the original ellipsis. May 
we not suppose, tliat the word„ n/n, in this sentence-—** we 
shdl o\’ertake him, though he run,”—is the ratHeal /or?n, which 
answers to die tn/initirc mmd in other languages, requiring 
regularly to be preceded by another verb, expressing doubt or 
uncertainty, and the entire sentence to be, We shall overtake 
him, though he s/ioufd run." — Gram, p, IIB. 

The foregoing example affords so satisfactory an illustration 
of this principle, that it is perhaps unnecessary to state any 
more; buf, as I^ave two or tliree similar instances at hand, I 
shall transcribe them. 

« So that if the war continue (shoukd continue) some years 
longer, a lantled man will be little better than a farmer at rack- 
rent.-—.SVj/lf, Examinert No. 13. 

*« The inn' is crowded, his orders are neglected, and nothing 
rcmiiins but that he decour (should detour) in haste what the 
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<o6k hn$ spoiled, aAd drive on (shqufd'drive on) in quest of 
better entertainment.—Dr. Joh^on, Iilier. No. 58. 

Yet there are some works, which the authors must consign 
unpublished to posterity, however uncertain Le (mm/ be) 
event, however hopeless be (vmy be) the trust.”— Idem^ 
65. • 

** You do not, I am sure, expect from me, that I go (should 
go) back to the elder and more remote pftrts of bur history.”— 
JIurd'i Moral and Political Dial. 

Sometimes both the elliptical and the entire forms of expression 
lrc|o be found in the same sentence, and following the same 
*idciitical conjunctions: t. g. 

Whether th^ unaccountable animosity against this useful 
domestic (the cat) may Ite any cause of the general persecution 
of owls, who are a sort of feathered cats, or whether it be only 
an unreaton<\blc piqpe the modems have taken against a serious 
countenance, I sliull not determine.”— Pope, Guardian. No. Oi. 

The author might, with perfect propriety, have .written, 

may be,” or “ be,” in both members of the sentence; the two 
phrases are equivalent in sense and grammar, tlic one being the 
entire, and die other the elliptical, form of expression. The 
desire of variety perhaps suggested tlie use of both expressions. 
The same remarks will apply to tite following examples from 
Addison: 

« Whether or no the difTcreut motions of thb animal spirits, 
in different passions, way have any effect on the mould of the 
face, when the lineaments are pliable and tender, or whether the 
same kind of souls reyuire the same kind of habitations^^ slutT 
leave to the consideration of the curious.”— Spectator, No, 86. 

** IVhcthet' it be that their blood is more refineU, their fibres 
more delicate, and their •ninial spirits more light and volatile; 
tn* •whether, AS some have imagined, there way wt he a kind of 
sv‘x in the vPry soul, I shall not pretend to determine.”— Ibid, 
No. J28. 

In the opinion of Dr.^ricstl’’y, however^—« it is an objection 
to this account of the conjunctive form of the verb, at least an 
objection against extending it to the preterite tense ;^that if we 
analyse a conjunctive preterite by supplying the ellipsis, the rule 
will not appcat.to hold, except when the preterite tense and the 
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participle are the same, nsjndectl lliey are in all V(?rl)S regularly 
inflectetl.” Before this objecti^m can be of any force, it must 
be shown that our language docs really possess a prcteri.e con¬ 
junctive; but I am fortified in denying the existence of such a 
tense, by the authority of Johnson, and of many other gram¬ 
marians, who, while they maintain the genuiuenoss of liic 
present, make no mention of the preterite conjunctive, except in 
tlie concederl iVistancd of the word Wtr/\ Not that this matter 

I 

appears to me to require the aid of much Authority. What 
person', except one resolved to have a preterite conjunctive', 
v/ould sayj— if thou came yestrrdwf ?" He might perhaps say,‘ 
« if thou earnest,*’—cr, more probably, “ if thou didst came**' 
Whenever the indicative is not used on such occasions, resort 
is had to the infinitive mood, governed by do, as above exem¬ 
plified. Indeed^ the latter phraseology appears to be the more 
natural, as it certainly is the more frequently used. 

It may be worthy of remark, perhaps, that while the- Saxon 

terminatkin of the infinitive mood was retained in our language, 

the auxiliaries were usually followed by that form of expression. 

This continued to so late a period as the time of Chaucer, every 

page of whose works will aflnrd abundant examples of such 

construction. And it is by no means improbable that they were 

often accompanied with the sign of the infinitive moo<l. A very 

learned author has left us an instance of this association. 

^ • *■ 

«< The best condition is to u'W; thd second, to rww.”— Lord 
JJacon. 

In the followmg example, hi {which is usually consitlered as 
denoting the imperative mood) evidently governs the iniinitivc. 

“ ZW not my father and mother to •scit 
death that I maun die!” 

* Lament of the (ijirm's Marie.' 

This pretended subjunctive mood Kas been chi^y UsSed by 
persons much engaged in tlie reading and study of foreign 
languages; and it is almost invariably used, after certain cott- 
junctions, but .without regard to this elliptical resolution, 


' .ScDtt'a Miastiulsy of the Scottish Border, vol.ii.p. 164^. 
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by those -whose knowledge of EngjlUh has been obtained 
from hooks, and who have not had the mdans of correcting 
their studies by con-rersation with the natives of England. 
The operations of Mr. Salmon’synind, forming liis judg. 

n«nt on this subject, will afford one example at least ia 
support of these observations. In a Freneh grammar, which 
he published in 1788,^he expresses hinlself iif the following 
terms: • 

Before I left France, I had studied Bishop Lowth’s Intro¬ 
duction to English Grammar. On my arthral in England, 1 
* used to sa^. If 1 he at home, Pt'ovidef he do tliat, &c. My 
friends were so kind as to wlnsper in my ear—You should say. 
If 1 am. at liomc; Provided he does that, See, and 1 who could 
not reconcile their phrases to gramniar, exclaimed within my¬ 
self—They do not ^now their own language ! At last I disco¬ 
vered that Britons have the love of liberty yet too strongly rooted 
in their bosoms; that they are too averse even to the appearance 
of shackles, to permit their conversation to be restrained by this 
grammatical accuracy. 1 lamented the incorrectness; but to be 
ill the still prevailing fashion, I shook off the yoke of the sub¬ 
junctive mood, and by confonning less to Biis grammatical rule, 
T better suited my speech to the genius of the nation. InEnglisli, 
then, the subjunctive mood is, as yet, almost confined to poetry, 
or solemn language; but in French it is an unpardonable fault 
not to use it, even in the most familiar conversation, 6cc.''— 
Complete System if the French Jjempyage^ p. 200. 

But in an English Grammar, which he rublislied Iff 
after his study of the language had been tempered and corrected 
by conversation with the natives of England, he'delivers a very 
different doctnne. Speaking of,,the subjunctive mood, lie* 
says; • 

« Cc mibdc subjonctif, tel que I’entcnd ITEv^quo Lowth, 
n'existe pas cn Anglois. Dans Ics occasions oh il paroic 
employ^, telles que cellcs qu'il cite, il n’y a qu'une ellipse a 
regard de quelqu’ttn des auxiliaires Anglois \ ce qui fait que le 
verbe lui>m^me se presente pour touteg les personnes te\ qu il 
est il rinfinitif, sans son signe to, S*ii y eat eu r^ellement un 
mode subjoncitif ea Anglois, le temps passe pour le mode indi- 
*catif, ce qui n qst pas; car il n\ a que / 'xerelthm &c. 
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qui presente une difl^rciice iifarquee; aussi nc pouvons notkit 
regarder ce wrw, que comm<? unc irregularite.”— Granb, Angl. 
comparee avec la Gram. Fran';oisct p. 19D. Note. 

And in another part of th^same work, (Introductionj p. xix.) 
he says,—« Le present dii subjonctif de ce verU- to be Qik>t} 
dit-on, be pour routes les personnes; mais c'ost qu’il y a ellipse^ 
un auxiliaire ttil que hkall ou may etant sousentendu a I'egard 
de ce verbe, comme h Tigard dc tout autre. Le temps pass^ du 
subjonctif de ce verbe to he^ dit-on encore, est were, qui derient 
^ert pourda seconde personne tutoyante; mais tous ics autrei 
verbes se trouvant la meme chose pour le temps pass6 de notre' 
subjonctif, que pour le temps pasae de notre iiidicatif: lursqu 'on 
ii’emploie point d auxiliaire, ou doit consid6rer toc/r I comme 
une irrcgulariti^, autorisee par I'usage, et semblablc ii celle dans 
notre dimc-jcy au lieu de, deorois-Je, et dans notre J^eusxe da, 
au lieu de, faurois dil, &c.*' 

He sqpports his latter opinion (without any allusion however 
to his former) by reference to Horne Tooke's analysis of the 
conjunctions alleged to govern the subjunctive mood, and by an 
investigation of the constitutional idiom of the English language. 

It has been apprehended by Dr. Beattie and others, as before 
noticed, that the limitation of the moods and tenses here con¬ 
tended for, “ would be a useless nicety, and, if adopted, would 
introduce confusion into the grammatical art." But how stands 
the fact ? We have seen the doctrines of very able grammarians 
vague and contradictory, respecting the number and quality of 
th^Smoods and tenses; we have found the practice of their 
rules by our most emitient authors grossly mconsisreiit, even in 
the very same sentence. Such arc the inconveniences attending 
the System of learned conju^tion; wliose advocates arc so fluent 
in the imputation of introducing confusion into the gvamm.itical 
art. “ 

But, on the contrary, if the doctrine here advanced is well 
founded, confusion may be easily avoided; and the « useless 
nicety,” so earnestly deprecated, will perhaps be found quite 
imaginary,^ The firsts question, being merely a matter of 
opinion, can never occasion any practical inconvenience, what¬ 
ever may be our opinion respecting it. Whethy shall urite i* 
a regular future tense, in the true sense of that term; or mciely 
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a phrase composed of a principal verb, governed by an auxiliaiy 
verb, jn die infinitive mood, and which phrase, thus com¬ 
pounded, denotes futare time} whichever of these opinions is 
the right, no person can possibly be embarrassed in the use of 
tl^is expression. Neither will tl^ second question be found 
encumbered with much difficulty. The rule for die use of 
^rre, which ii acknowledged to be a genuine subjunctive mood, 
inny be very well exprd^sed in the words of Bishop Lowth,— 
The proper use of the subjunctive mood, after the conjunction, 
in the case of a doubtful supposition, or concessipn.” The 
> prdjiriety of such expressions, {f it he—though it be—unless 
it he, &c. will be determined by the fact, whether these phrases 
can be perfected by supplying an auxiliary verb—as, in the 
example given by Dr. Priestley, We diall overtake him, 
though be run; i. e, “ though he should run.'* The doctrine 
of ellipsis will be found an infallible test in all instances of this 
kind} without the justification of which the radical form, or 
infinitive mood, of the verb ought never to be used. Whenei'cr 
tills resolution of die sentence will not apply satisfactorily, we 
may be assured that it requires to be expressed indicatroely. 

Thus it apjwars, that the doctrine usually advanced, on the 
subject of the subjunctive and various other moods ascribed to 
the English verb, is very much sliaken by considering the 
v.iguencss aiul contradiction which attend it. FeW grammarians 
agree e ven ns to the number, much less the qualities and 
functions of these imaginary moods} and the insufficiency of 
their rules is exceeded, if possible, by the repugnant app'dCations 
of them by our moSt eminent authors. The existence of such 
moods in our tongue receives no support, but rather discredit, 
by analysing th| coujunc^ons by which they are supposed to be 
governed. Abive all, this form of expressioi^has been shown 
by authority and examples to be merely elliptical; and the 
deficiency is fouro to be perfectly sopplied by the introduction 
of auxiliary verblL whiclf manifestly govern the principal \'^b in 
the infinitive mooA To which may be added (w'hat, if gram¬ 
mar is really the artiof speaking and writing coirectlp is not an 
unimportant consideration) by this doctrine here proposed the 
obscurity and diificuky of former rules, ^hich have produced 
such inconsistent practices,^ effectually avoNedi 
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I trust, therefore, that 'Muj, has been urged will justify the 
conclusion, that, with the exception of one instance, and that 
in a most irregular verb, the English-language possesses no 
genuine subjunctive mocnl; and that tlje forms, which hitherto 
^ve usually passed for thab and various other moods, arc in 
truth contposed of the infinitive mood of the principal verb, 
governed by au auxiliary. 

I 

In the humble hope, therefore, that the arguments and autho¬ 
rities w’hjph have been adduced, have not w'iiolly failed tp 
establish the positions I have offered, I shall no\v concludu this^ 
essa/. Its errors and imperfections are too obvious, I fear, to 
render the confession of them meritorious: of its wortli (a/jsii 
invidia verbo /) 1 have not presumed to hazard a conjecture. I 
sliaU only add, that the composition of it has taught me to fed, 
most sensibly, the truth of Dr. Johnson’s observation, that— It 
is very difficult to wite mi Ike minuter parts of liieratiirc, 
'sdUuiut failing either to please or instruct. 


«PIJO loroi*. 


Tin: cuisEsj: world. 

Bi/ the Rev. R. Ratricfc, A. M. 


Chinese is the most p^ulous empire, w'}](!ch mankind ei'er 
consented to pboy; and its sovereign inspyes respect, and 
enforces submission through the most peoplt^ portion of the 
globe, and over three fifths of the human He has van- 

quishijd and subjected tlie hereditary^ enemj^s of lus kingdom, 
and doubly enlarged his ample patrimonj^^^ He touches with 
one hand the remotest East, and witli the lather holds the sceptre 
over the humbled hortles of Tartary, the distant mountaineers 
of Tibet, and the swarthy sons of Siam, or Pegu. The British 
dominioqi irfone check his wide career on flip West; the 
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bulwark of Russian Tartary a!oi» on die North. Contrasted 
with his vriilo domain, the " Ro nan world ” sinks into insig- 
*nificaiic#i the boasted re.'ilins of Iran, or Moguls-tan, lose their 
claim to grandeur and dpulen^c *, the tented monarchs of the 
house of Timouv and Zingis appear^eble Lords and inconsider- 
ablriChi-ftaius. The nin.i.ni increase of the Chinese population 
ascej'tlh to two milllonsi tlic weakest of its seventeen native, and 
its five tribut.uy, provinces, ont-numbers Great-Britain j the 
greiiist exceeds else popul.ulon of the Russian territory. 
Kurop.* iioit.'d to Affica in t'ue mass of nations under one chief, 
w^ul^ not its wotu'.jiful numbers, or equal the aiigust and 
iRipo'?ing .’ppe ir.u’ce of its pol'ty. Earth exhibits no second 
see le 'i > awiiilly inu-restlug as die regularity and order of the 
CliIiiL'oe ■r-ver'-j Four luimired millions of human being* 
repose n k- jr the shadow of that sublime and elevated throne; 
aie in irsh'lied ‘iiilo |jr')V'nees governed by siniilar fulcs, and 
regu! i. d by in'.litary, civil, and collegiate, mandarines with 
si'':;<i' ]'( w'l's; are lioaorcd by the same public rewaftls, or 
di^L" «• d by the same marks of public infamy; and arc subdi- 
vid-.’'l mto ..i’S 'e.;, which never c'lu unite, or even approach, and 
whlcii tr.in.'io'u <’ie Imperial commands in a lengthened suc- 
cc.. avfU of '.i Sorcl'.i.Kioti, from the first servant of the crown, 
v».ry cmpli.iiic lily di.poininated the other Emperor,” through 
tl’ ’ v.irii'iiN ('rdevs i\ nundarinot^ to the humble coylie, or the 
hi'in'ol.’r sl.'\e. Tli.^y are a regulated ordeily empire, whose 
dulVi'eni rank-^ ,'ie dt imguished by legal “ ceremonies,” and a 
leg il dres.s; ’vlujse \«ll iges or cities include in their names jjjeir 
legal omi.ii'iiec*; '.-anals of throe montliM* sail, worthy of 

such a moil .reliy. arc .’It Imperial property; whose iyUnd rivers, 
gigantic tlie .imnle canals, which they partially feed, are each 
siiperinteml'-'d by .lx\atehfiil*fnagistratc, and their banks repaired 
by R»)y.d imiiiillctwc •; wliose granaries, vast as their domain, 
in t!ie season-bf tlmine are gratuitously opened to supply it* 
innumetable .subjelt,, an(\ to diffuse relief and abundance 
llirttugh .1 Lircl ' of li^drcds of thousands of miles; whose mill* 
tary, compiraiively fe^ are subject to die civil magistrate, and, 
in lii-s fav.‘i\*l 1 iiid of peace, form the pomfk, and not the terror, 
^ol iis toui., and the sovereign;—whose court is guarded, not by 
tUuusaiuis drawn •from an unpeopled country, but by the hUtd 
‘ VoL. 111. No. V. - • - 
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affection of a grateful, happj, gentle nation; by the fidelity of 
a band of eunuchs; and by t le presence, and the lives, and the 
fortunes of the contented dependant rulers of thousands 
rulers, who « stand near this mighty throne, and Tiold it firm.” 
Such a scene must claim respect from all mankind, must attract 

the admiration of philos^hical Europe.-The embassy of 

the Hollanders, indeed, feebly attempts to paint in mean or 
disgusting celors, the rude manners, the uproar, the unclean- 
lincss of the Court of Pekin. It rdpresents its feasts as con¬ 
temptible, its viands as nauseous; the present of food from the 
Imperial banquet, as worthy the vulgar, and the slave, and rot 
tlie lofty Ambassadors of an European state; its 'gafffes c s 
puerile and trifling, its actors as the most wretched of buffoons:. 
the interior ap.aTtmcnts of the palace as dark and confined, 
inferior in architecture, inconvenient in form: its boasted public 
audience, a scene of incivility and disorder. The deb.ising 
description reminds every classical reader**of the «tented fields" 
of the great Chagan of the Huns, /« the history of ihOhoiiy or 
of the haughty leaders of the Turkmans in their native plains, 
when the governors of the remote Constantinople sent their 
humble Ambassadors to offer obeisance to die chief of their 
savage hordes. 

But tlie refierlitm reader observes, not with fastidious con- 
tempt, but in silent admiration, the noble simplicity of the 

Father df China :" whose j'^lain, though immensely extensive, 
palace, whose summer tent or moveable court, in short, all 
whose unadorned majesty mocks the vain magnificence of the 
kings of the eartli. Ilis foo<l so moderate and unvarictl, his 
habit so modest, lus eye mild and encouraging;* hi; taste 
attempered to the national taste; his manners popul.u" and 
p.atriotic; his queens, his coulies,^ his cluif^bcTJ, and all their 
imcxpensive, dccor..i.ions, only distinguished* from liioso of his 
nobles, or liis opulent subjects, by their propilirtiqns and superior 
circumference: in short, so elevated a sovcAign, « high r.iised 
above all rival height,” great by tht eminOTCc of his humility, 
exalted in liis royal discharge of the ^ilices of the national 

* ThMc rciyw-lLS were made iK'fvre tiic late Emperor died. 
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Teligion, illustrious by the exanrble of royal husbandry* and 
patriotically selfish in promotmg fie a'dvancement of his infinite 
subjcct|; such a character cannot be viewed without the mingled 
sensations of reverence, and of love: these are scenes, and tWs 

t * 

is an empire, which cannot bff contemplate<l without astonish- 
^mfent at the progress of Chinese cii^lization, that land of perma¬ 
nent peace} and a reluctant admittance of the inferiority of 
Europe.iTi politics, or the European systeifl of ** titernal wars.’*' 
The rapid advanc^ and ?he astonishing changes, of its empire 
stagger belief: its population, including its late conquests, 
exceeds four hundred millions; its fishing and coasting vessels 
^ter<flly cover its shores over several miles \ at Canton alone, a 
million of mdividuals arc bom and die in floating houses. Its 
tilhge is elegant and minute: it appears to be a species of 
oxtcMisivc gardening. Its numerous trades and arts have aug¬ 
mented to meet the wislies and the luxuries of * its middle 
and opulent ranks. *In such an empire every object of our 
contemplation rises into gigantic magnitude. Its merchants are 
the honorable of the earth; its bankers, individually, enjoy 
fortunes of three or four millions sterling; a late prime minister, 
eighteen millions. Its superior mindarincs are persotiagca 
higher than the subject princes and tributary kings of Tartary ; 
and its ** great father,” tlic emperor, is adored ns a God ! Paris, 
Petersburg, and London, would merely rank in the « cities of 
the third order,” united, they wobld not compose one Pekin or 
Liechicu. M.idrid, .Tfisbon, Naple.s, Palermo, Berlin, Copen¬ 
hagen, Stockholm, and Vienna, sink into the cl.iss of tlie un¬ 
walled villages, antf the provincial capitals of China, hfanu- 
facture by machinery,* or by manual labor, lias arisen to such a 
state of excellence, that no foreigner is encouraged to introduce 
his discoveries, ar^ no rigljf of patent is required to stimulate 
invention. The (Ihincsc public is so infinite, as t* supply work 
to ali the in^ustCous, and their nation is so populous and 
wealthy, as to reM^rd nil the laborious. 

A standing armyi^nd atf lmperir.1 police of ihive millions of 
men, repress riot, am^ocure property : internal repose and civil 
concord pervade the hi|n{ired counties of ilyy empire, JNo inva¬ 
sion has been experienced during a century, ainl no seat of war 
has interrupted cither the manufactories, or agriculture. In so 
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favorable a state of public a/jlairs, the interior improvements of 
China must have exceeded the most sanguine hopes of tlic late and. 
thepresent emperorS] themost patriotic) wisC) and geiitlej princes, 
who have ever swayed a scepCre in succession. New c.nials 
have been dug, new plant^ions of sugar, and rice, and millet, 
been raised; new roads formed, and new cit'ics built/ and 
one thousand colouies planted, and four adjolhing kingdoms 
conquered. Many articles, for which they were dependent on 
Russian Tartary, are now supplied by their subjects, and many 
materials, which they formerly bought in the form of a Ani&hcd 
manufacture, they now import into Canton in a rude state. ,, 
Thus they yearly approach towards an independence of the 
world; while the Eastern world crowds its havens for its sugar 
and porcelairi and the Western, for its teas and its cottons. 


Jt^ectioHS on the Population of China ; and its Cauv^f. 

China, properly so called, contains three hundred .ind thirty- 
three millions of souls, and extends over twenty degrees of 
latitude and twenty of longitude, or four hundred square : rh>^ 
proportion is that of seven hividred thousand .souls to one squ.rrc 
degree or seventy square miles,, or ten thousand souls to ritte 
square mile. This number is not tucredible: similar historical 
facts occur. The provinces of Holland on a space of two 
degrees by three supply a populatioir oi^ two, or, at the highest 
computatipu, of three millions; or, a number li.ilf of thr 
Chinese. The tribes under David, eight millions of people, 
were fed on a surface of three degrees lo g and three broad. 
The modem inhabitants of England give ^norc than half rite 
ratio of Qiinese popularity; give nine mil^ns*of souls on six¬ 
teen square degrees.—^The historic5 of Ckpa prove that in the 
remotest ages it was populous and that ij/cach successive age it 
had increased in numbers. Herodot^, five centuries before 
Christ; asserts the Hindoos to be the most numerous of nations: 
The Hindoo writers describe the Chinas as leaving Hindostav 
■Kind oyeripreading all the East. The Roman merchants at die 
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age of our Saviour had visited thf *« lan4 of silk,” and recount 
• tile'** population with astonishment. The Persian Kiiijgs were 
as M “w-ltli Ihi’ir innumerable forces. Two Mahomedan 
Vwyaj;crs (iiec Harris’s coliectioa) in the ninth, and M. Polo in 
tli^ olov'onth, centuries, visited Canton, and talk frequently of 
citi 'S cdiitaining one million of souls, and of dieir jeleven or 
iwoivo thousand walled villages and towns.. The Jesuits, during 
twj entire centuries, givi an annual census and the Imperial 
e.!.hn(‘mti>ui of the*Chinese world, and demonstrate its annual 
i of citizens to be tv/o millions 5 and consequently in less 
^i.in jifiy years the increase would ascend toonehundred millions! 
V/lien will tlie prejudices of Europe confess that a season of 
]).' 'ce and an undivided empire are more favorable to population 
ih.iu bloody wars ? and that the human kind, like the herring or 
the i.ibbit^ if permitted to increase without the intetyuptiou of 
ivars, and famines, mill plagues, soon doubles its numbers ? - 

H ivlng tiuis cleared the Chinese census (recorded in the 
Annu il Register) of fraud or of error, let us propose two 
calculations.--ISt. On the greatest possible population of the 
whole earth. — 2d. On its possible perfect cultivation. 

With the Chinese ratio of people, die world would contain 
/iv; thousand millions of sons and daughters. This circumstance 
may be easily calculated. 

China includes twenty degreeff* of either kind, or u square of 
four hundred; the globe three hundred and sixty in circum¬ 
ference, and one hundred and eighty in latitude; of winch 
space, seas occupy fwo thirds and leave the rest habitable for 
man : the arctic circlt^Cxcluclcd, 

Europe claims thirty by sixty, or 1800 square degrees: with 
a population equahto China^it would support 1,498,000,000 of 
soiiKs, or above its pres/nt numbers^ ^ 

j\ria, exclusive * China, of North Siberia, of New Holland, 
of its seas and its IKcs, boasts at least of forty degrees in length 
and ninety in breadV. It f.i intniiff/t; ia<nr /t‘i t/if than Europe. 
With the Chinese p(^|ulation it might nourish 2,664,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

' America, exclusive (?f Northern districts, its lakes rfnd seas, 

' includes in the Northern hemisphere 2000 square degrees, in 
the.Southern J8(t0, in the two 3800. With a Chiifiiscjpopuisi* 
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tion it would comprehend 9,330,000,000 of natives, or ten 
times the population of China, • 

Africa, no uninliabitable continent, as the ancients- dreamed, 
but fertile and productive, embraces 2800 square degrees; with 
the China population it would be cruuded with 2,631,000,600 
of inhabitants - New Holbuid so dimly conjectured in former 
ages to be a d Southern Continent,” apd so modestly concealed 
ill the bosom of the Southern Ocean, appears to the wondering 
eye of modi'! u Europe au island or rather a continent exceeding 
tlic magnitude of China and comprizing ()(Xj square degredS. 
With the Chinese population this « unknown land” woultf 
supply food to 499,000,000 of men. From the add 'lion of the 
above numbers results the sum of 10,063,000,000.—China 
owes its population, not to the native fertility of its binds, but 
to its own a^icultural industry: and ow^s the nun'^ber of its 
subjects, not to foreign conquests, but to its peaceable temper 
and the peaceable iw'reof>c of its native sons.—The same circum¬ 
stances alone are wanting to render the nhoh' eaiih a continued 
town and a continued garden, resembling China or Holland, 
Judea or England, in popularity and in cultivation: viz. national 
and universal peace; national industry. 

Were nations individually industrious .'iiid universally pncilic, 
all the usual evils of nature wguld be softened or removed; all 
the parts of the globe would wave witli harvests and buzz with 
crouds, similar to those of China j every river would he thronged 
with vessels, every sea groan under a weight of navies: the 
w'iuds would labor cheerfully to waft ovfjr the ocean the innu¬ 
merable fleets, and mother earth would rejoice to expose to her 
smiling family her hidden treasures of grain and licr sources of 
fertility. 

In rcflectiflg'upon the grealed jmsaifdeVuhivation of tlic 
c.-irih, however, take into your consider.'Aon* local circum¬ 
stances. 1. Mountains : some arc picuraw barren, most mat/ 
be useful. They m t tilled in China, Japj^ and Grcat-Britain. 
They were tilled from the summit to tip valley in Canaan, in 
Moorish Spain, inn Carthaginian Aflica. 2. Observe the 
morasses pf a country. They have, indeed, been drained in Old ^ 
England, in Ireland} in a greater degree in Belgium, in modern 
ip^a, in Incient Babylonia. After drainage, their bed is incr^^ 
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dibly rich. S. Attend to sand 3 j regions, thirsty deserts and 
» moving wastes. In Arabia, Afric and Southern Tartary, they 
are by tlieir extent, invincible obstacles to tillage. In ancient 
Egypt, in modern China, in Holland and South Britain, smnlhr 
dwtricis of sand have yielded crops'. In Numidia or Tunis, in 
Morocco and in Spain, in European Afric, and in Russ or 
Chinese Tartar/, iarge sandy plains have ^ecn su))ducd and are 
immensely fertile. • 

Thus every soii^ though unpromising and discouraging, sub- 
ipits in some degree to human industry and skill, to the increase 
fpi fjbpul.ition and the increased demand of food. '/hus every 
climate contains in its soil the reqtusitcs of sustenance, the 
valuable grains and roots; and thus with the industry of the 
Chinese nation, and the peaceable character of that wonderful 
empire, tjie whole human race, like the laborious ant, may build 
cells in any place, rtiay collect grain into treasure-houses, may 
obtain all the necessaries of life. 


An introdttetory Essajy on the Preposifiong of the Greek 
Language; btj J amps Moor, LLD. Geek Profesior in ike 
Universifjj of G/asgow.* 

VViiRN I first began to give lectures on the Greek language, 
nothing gave me more uneasiness than tlic manner in which I 
found the Preposilions wore explained, even by tliosc, who are, 
very deservedly, ccli^irated as the best Greek scholars of their 
times 'f such as Budteus, in his Commentaries; H. Stephens, in 
his Thesaurus; the Gentlemen of Port-Royal, -in their Gram¬ 
mar ; and Vigens, in his*Idioms; who is, in this part, the most 
copious of thernall. Their manner, universally^ if this. In the 
course of tlfeir vast reading, they remarked die several Latin 
prepositions, byWhich pne and the same Greek preposition 
miglit be neatly difierent times; and, in their 

books on the princi\es of die Greek language, they made a full 
enumeration of all tWese, which they took to be so ni^ny several 
significations of each Greek preposition; ami with that they seem 

* bet CjiAst. Joi/iiN. Vol. 11. p. Si't;. 

m f 
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to have contented themselves, as a full, explication of this part 
of the language j witliout poiiiting out any one, as the natural, 
primary, and radical signification of the preposition; or attempt¬ 
ing to show any connexion, or ^analogy, between the several 
numerous acceptations, which they affix to al/nost every one pf 
the Greek prepositions, even when governing tin* very safiie 
case; nay 'more, they have not scrupled to a.ssign to the same 
preposition, while governing the same significations, some¬ 
times intirely disparate, sometimes very ncarPy contradictory to 
each other, sometimes altogether so; without apprehending any 
miputatioif from thence to the Greek language, as capricion.siatiu^ 
barbarous, in that part of it; though in my opinion It would be 
so, in the highest degree, were that really the case. I'ltus they 
tell us that iragv sometimes signifies confrru'f/ to; as 
(JitJeriv, fonharif Jo uotnre : sometimes tliat it signifies nmtjunrd 
U'ith ; avipa/ffoi, wstjta rd eeXXd ^oia, cofkpoi I'd (fn’ oilier 
anhnaLf UnTsuo’jinv Mntsp 3-ol, says Socrates, in Xen. two signi¬ 
fications' quite disparate. In truth, the preposition signifies 
neither one nor the other, but really answers alw^ajs exactly to 
our English preposition /;y, or near. So they say tliat st'i some¬ 
times signifies tnukr, and sometimes art r ; thus, ’Fill hkaojitou 
Kstitragee, sub Clanuio Cte-sare ; 6 ’FMI iiu‘jru,VjD ns supra 

o/mu's. These two significations again are contradictory'the 
one to the other. The word, Ijowevcr, .signifies ncitlicr oi rr, 
nor nmU r, but always upon exactly ; whereas, under is always 
€xpres.«^d by yvo, and oier by Cttm, In fine, which is the most 
surprising of all, they tell us, ail of them, ^lat si.' sometimes 
signifies h, and, vice versa, h sometimes ygnifies e]:; as f S-xt- 
tiV3i; i'/i’ *Iu>gla¥r^v^ he teas bapth-d in JorCiaa; dcr.VreiP^y 
oirAiTa: ’KiV T* be s-^at soblier: to Sit ill/; that is, that 

the Greek language- is so rude, that‘it coiisiJ rs motion to a 
place, and rcst*jii that place, as one end thepame idea; and 
expre-.ses both by either of the tw'o words, ftdilferontly. In 
making these remarks, I do not mean, in thj/ least degree, to 
disparage the pains and labors of^.thesii verj^carned and com¬ 
municative men, to whom the world is iiwelited for the resto¬ 
ration of the Greek .hMgiiJgc to the republic of letters. Far 
from th.at, I hold tln;ir works in the highest esteem, as .so many 
tr^surcs of tlieir kind, And any one, who attempts to make 
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anj further improvements for .facilitating the knowledge of 
, Greek, will find these works to l)C so many large ample store* 
houses,^copiously filled with almost all the materials he .will 
have occaision to use} and capnot but be extremely thankful, 
that the ni^wearied industry of these former scholars.saves him 
th<f tedious ;fnd toilsome labour of digging again for the same 
materials, in the original mines. These men be^an 'with what 
is undoubtedly the first, grand, and most necessary, step towardir 
the recovery of thS knowledge of an ancient language; I mean, 
tlicir copious and ample enumerations of the several different 
acceptations of the same word. The only matter of* regret is, 
that they Te^stcd tliere, without exerting themselves to trjice out, 
and explain, the connexions, if tlierc were any, between such 
diflbrent acceptations; and point out the transitions, by which 
the word passed from one signification to another. For a 
language, in which* there are really no' such connexions, nor 
transitions, and, in which, to one and the same word, there are 
arbitrarily afli.xcd a number of opposite, or even of different 
significations, deserves, in my opinion, to be accounted a lan¬ 
guage capricious, and barbarous, to the highest degree; and 
the inventors of it, a race of mortals extremely savage, and of a 
very low degree of rationality. But the world has not that 
opiitioii of the Greeks, and their language. F.ir the contrary; 
they are allowed to have been a most ingenious pqpple; and to 
have cultivated and refined their language to the utmost; even 
so far, as to furnish, with case, elegance, and perfect precision, 
the fullest range *and compass of expression, for the most 
abstract ideas of tly? most subtile metaphysics. It was also 
known, that (whatever might be ibe case with ih^prepositions), 
in the other parts of the language, at least, there is every where 
to be met with llie most Elegant, easy, natural connexion, and 
transitions from|onc acceptation of a word to Another; .so that 
one perceives, \\ith ease and pleasure, how the secondary one 
took its rise fro^ the primary. This might have afforded a 
presumption, thamhe prepositions were not singular in *this 
respect; though tnk connexion of their different acceptations 
was not, at first siglit, so apparent, as income other parts of the 
language; and the great obstruction they occasioned, to the 
jgompassing a ready knowledge pf the language, p'ould seei^to 
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make the experiment of tracing out these connexions veil 
worth trying. I resolved to attempt it, at least j and that with 
the utmost application; and even to persevere in the attempt, 
though I should not be very successful at first; being perfectly 
persuaded, that, in a language so exquisitely fine in other 
respects, the fault would not lie in the language itself, as utterly 
destitute of alj analogy in this part of it; but would certainly 
lie in my own want of skill to trace dut that analogy j which, 
perhaps might mend. I was moreover greatly excited to make 
such an inquiry, as I found tlrat I could never teach thia j'art of 
the language, with any sort of pleasure to myself, nor with*'any t 
hopes of conveying any easy, or satisfactory, knowledge of it to 
my scholars, by pursuing the method of the Commentat<ir.s above- 
mentioned } that is, for example, when, in one seiitcnce of an 
author, there occurs the expression rd sx\ eft'A ; to tell the scho¬ 
lars, as a suflicient explication, that the prt^^t)sition ettI governs 
three several cases, and has maiiy varioUvS sigi\i(ication!. with each 
case; ])arlicularly, with the dative it oftimon corresponds to the 
Latin preposition penes, hi the of; as lu*re, rd ?ri s/zol, 
the fhinga in tni/ poicrr. By and by, the very .same vi'ords may 
occur again in an historian, when one must be contenr to say, 
that, at other times, ixl with tlic dative correspond.s often to 
the Latin preposition Pone, behind ; as here, rd sxi ijxti means 
the parts (nj.the armi/) behind rhe; the ballaHun:^ in -iny rear. 
Such a way of explaining any part of the language appears to 
me equally disagreeable and uncomfortable to the teacher, and 
to the scholar. ' 

Wishing then not to be under the oieccssity of having 
recourse to fuch an unpromising method, I set about this 
inquiry with all the earnestness I was capab of; and, as I 
had, in general, a notion, that, in perhaps alljlanguages, each 
word had, originally, some one primitive, raditf 1, ^jgnification ; 
from which its other significations gradually t^ ok their rise, by 
metaphor, and other natural analogies,' arisinyfrom the various 
modes of human intercourse, commerce, wayylaws, government, 
&c. I resolved to try, first of all, whether/his, perhaps, might 
not even be the case in^he Greek prepositions. With this view, 

1 studied them carefully in the purest authors, when occurring 
•nih^ most ^y, simple, and natural expressions*. By natural^ 
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\ mean free, both from metaphor and from any artificial turn of 
expres.^on, and also free from any al^rcviations, or words left 
to be understood. By pursuing this method, I fancied that I 
had, at length, discovered, both, to each preposition, one natu¬ 
ral primaVy, radical signification; and which could, almost 
always, be expressed in one English word; and, at. tlie same 
time, that I could perceive the natural rc*ason, amd foundation* 
wliy the same prfjjiosition governed more cases than one. 

Having gone thus far with each preposition, not without some 
Satisfaction and enconragemont to proceed, though fjir from 
* being fully assured that I w'as right; I took a careful review of 
them all, comparing tlicse radical significations together. From 
which survey of the whole, compared also with the flexions of 
nouns, I imagined, that I did plainly perceive the true use and 
design, In the Greek language, of that part of speech called 
preposition, viz. that the three chief circumstances of relation* 
or connexion, in human life, are expressed by the lljjxions of 
nouns in the three oblique eases; and, tliat all other circum¬ 
stances of relation, or connexion, are expressed by die pre- 
po'.itions. By the three chief circumstances of relation, or 
connexion, in human life, I mean posst's'tioit, infeirhaw^i^ and 
actio,I. s'nn, or the relation between the possessor and 

that which he possesses, by the tfcih five cum'; hifnrhttH'ri ^ or 
mutual coinmunicacion, ■w'hether of words, or ifhings, by die 
dative case; actmii, or, the relation between the agent and 
what he acts upqn, by the accusal he cav. All other relatiorif 
were, I thought, in Greek, expressed by the prepositions. Tliese 
other relations all V*fer to rev/ or tnoiim ,; place or hme; and 
arc what tHc school-men would call the .ifccidcntia molits et 
quicth, luei etifcinjH>n\ According to the mutual connexion 
between the ijeas of place and iiwet all propositions express 
place and .Wwilpqually; though, perhaps, place was the primary 
idea, or slgnifimtion, in all of them. With respect to motion 
and i csl; somc\reposftions express only the one of these ; and 
then they govcrr^tonly one case. Others express both; and 
then they govern iwo cases; one, w'hen they express motion^ 
the other, when they express rest. By mnfhm, in‘this inquiry 
into the signification of the Greek prepositions, I always mean 
* progressive motion ; or, in common language, fixation toisttrds. 
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When a Greek preposition expresses only motioii) the one case 
it governs is tt!W’n/i the aermnlive; or case of tlie active verb j 
a very proper and natifral analogy in language; as aR exter¬ 
nal action implies umthii lotcon^-i that we act upon. If my 
hand strike the table, it must move towards the table. When ;i 
preposition expresses only testy or sihmttniiy the one?case wh?ch 
it governs is ne,'ei the accusative, but alway.s one of the other 
two oblique ca.ses, the genitive or dative. When the s.imc 
preposition expresses O-nt' motion and rest, it governs cases; 
when motion, alwavs the accusative, as before; when rest or 
situation, aiways one of the other two; not interchangeably,*but, 
invariably; the one or oilier of the two. Thus the Greek siri, 
which answers exactly to tlie English preposition n/xiy/, ex¬ 
presses both motion and rest. We say equally, the ball is fall¬ 
ing UPON the ground ; or, is Lying upon the groiutd; in Greek, 
fj (r<f:stjpx TTiTTru ctI Tf/\ and, Ij <riouqai urlreu eirl rtj; iV/Jf; 
the difference of case governed, expressing distinctly the difl'c- 
rence of'acceptation meant; even suppose tlie verbs were not 
expressed. For, hi rr-v yigv, by itself, would show that ninlion 
vpnii, that \syprogressive motionpoioliiig tipotiy Avas meant; and, 
iffi rf,5 yrj{, rest upotfy or, situation vpoit; but not interchange¬ 
ably, sv» rr yf ,• if only rest, or situation, was meant to be ex¬ 
pressed, and nothing further. For, when, besides the tM'O cases 
appropriated to express motion ,.or rest in general, a Greek 
preposition governs a third case, it then expresses some one 
particular, and remarkable mode of the general signification* 
Thus, JtI with the Uiird case, the dative, cxp/esscs ilo-e upon; 
cither in place, or in time; that is, aedt-bely/idy or next-after; 
for example: hr) Ipo), when meant of p/r/rp, signillcs //ext- 
hehiuil me \ wfjcn meant of ixmcy next-after me. So, 'TTIO^ 
answering precisely to our English prejiosition Ander, with the 
accusative exprAses motion under; that is, inotiou tending 
iiMti Ty or coming under; witli the genitive, rest orj sitiiatiouf 
t/juler. The ball is i aiming under the table; ^ h^d\^% xwA/ySerai 
6x0 Tr,y Tg«x:?fliy. The bait is li/ing under khe tablcy 6xo r?; 
TfctitsXn?' 'Till) likewise governs the dativ^ and then it ex«< 
presses sucl\ particular modes of undery as vU would express by 
saving, protected uudju, subject undery directed under; as, wl 
mciy under the protection of the Umpleimo / 3 avtAf 7 ,^ 
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tuhjeet under the king ; »jiro tj| under the direcfhn nf the 
lyre* To give one instance more. El Si and TIPOS! both signify 
to; buii with this difference j e\s signifies motiun to, and that 
only} therefore, governs only the accusative'} •/rfoe, on tliu con¬ 
trary, never signifies motion to } but expresses any other kind 
of»,‘e(ntioi\o ; being of the most general and extensive meaning 
of all the Greek prepositions, and ^answering to the English 
expressions, rein ting rehifion * TVith to; and 

it governs the acAisativc, in this its principal and primary signi¬ 
fication } but it governs also the dative, and then it signiiics 
thojc particular le/u/ions iot which we express irf English by 
the words r/oi^e to, or at; pr, by the words amteti to, joined loj 
added to. 

These particular, or secondary, significations I luve only men¬ 
tioned, at present, so far as they make the preposition govern a 
different case. The;various other significations of that kind will 
properly come in under anotlier head of this inquiry. To T(^tuni. 
When I had, after a good deal of pains, got thus far in my search 
Into the proper, original, meaning and use of prepositions in the 
Grctfk language, and begun to indulge myself in the fancy that 
1 was not mistaken, having consulted only the very best writers, 
viz. Plato, Xenophon, and Demosthenes} yet, I wanted still, if 
possible, to put myself cut of all scruple, or doubt; whether, in 
these significations, which 1 had affixed to each Greek prepo¬ 
sition, as its proper, natural, and primary, meaning, I might not 
have been sometimes dcccivtxl, by metaphor, artificial turn of 
expression, or figure of speech, which had escaped my obser¬ 
vation. To make sure of this, I reflectetl, at length, that, if 
they really did signify as 1 had conjectured *, 1 should find them 
so signifying, and in such construction, and that perpetually and 
invariably, clca^ of all fiietaphor or figure, in those writings, 
where the whoie subject was intircly relating ta time and p/na't 
motion said*}situuliof/j posilionf znd figure; that is, in books 
of mechanics smd geometry. With tliis view I immediately 
turned over AristVlc*s mechanics, dnd Euclid’s elements. There 
1 had the pleasurekto find my conjectures completely verified, 
to the utmost of 4>y expectation. My satisfaction was the 
greater, as my anxiety to conquer this, the most difficult, an.d 
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most troublesome) part of the Greek language luid been very 
great. 

Being now perfectly at ease as to the primary anti natural 
■ignifications, I applied myself anon* cheerfully to btudy the 
8 econd.ary and artificial j that is, to tlcilucc them from the origi¬ 
nal or primary. Success in that study depends U}j^)ii a proper 
attention to the genius of the Greek tongue, in the many beau¬ 
tiful, simple,,natural, and easy, ways it t.ikcs to abbreviate 
expression i and to free language fr(ftn the disagreeable and 
unnecessary cumber of a multitude of words to express ideas, 
wliich, thougli complex, are yet common 5 and whicli, without 
Io.iding the ear with the tedious enumeration of all the seferali 
words expressive of all the simpler ideas wliich form the complex 
idea, can, readily, and with perfect precision, be apprehended by 
a proper select! in of a few words. In case I be expressing 
myself obscurely, I shall m(*ntion one easy, rem.irkablc,/‘xaniple, 
from a most cleg.int writer, Euclid. You Inake a full enume¬ 
ration of all the words, when you .say, « The parallelogrammal, 
rectangular, space, contained by (any two straight lines, to wit), 
or, in Greek, to ^onpiav, opir/dtr.v, ‘jr-gnyJ- 

psvov UITO** But Euclid, as soon as he has, by a few e:jires'.ions, 
more complete, made his re.idcr well aciiuainted wnb .-.mi- 
plex idea, very elegantly, as w'cll a.s very iudlciousl..bl'i.-". iares 
the language for conveying it, into tiie most simeie <‘;>.]ir'''i'iion 
of TO 'THOt tJie first and the'l.ist word; .iii expr* s^ion, the 
farthest in the world from tecluiicai, being, on the contrary, 
exactly accordilig to the spirit and genius of the Greek language. 

So, also, just ill the same manner, Eucli^f lias 'II ‘TJIO3 
h ysaviu Tspieycueyyj uttj; and TO 'AlJOt for«ro rirjaya-'/oy rlv«ye- 
yga[ifj,ivov 

By attending to this part of the genius t;f tlie Greek lan¬ 
guage, I found,^iii time, that, in every one t)f me Crock prepo¬ 
sitions, all the several metaphorical, or scconda^, s^nlflcatlons, 
in whatever disparate, or even contradictoiy,Avays, they may 
come to be translated in another language, of ^diiTcrent genius} 
and which, in conveying briefly a complc^ idea, may often, 
among its several simpler ideas, select, for ^pressin^ the whoW, 
some one, ^uite diflerent from that one, whUh the Greek selects; 
yet still, in the Greek itself, these secondary significations may 
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all of them be properly deduced from the primary, by an 
analogy, not only plain, simple and natural, but even elegant 
and beautiful; as might he expected from the fine taste and 
genius of the ptoPLc:. 


ON TUB LymCAl. MBTJRES OF ANACREON. 

^ 1[ auHrosE in the present Essay to treat of the Lyilcal Metres 
of Anacreon j a .subject already handled by several, but by no 
means exhausted, nor as yet, I think, satisfactorily explained* 
DiflTcrent Commentators have explained these metres difl'erenily, 
and all of them hate considered them as various in their own 
nature, calling some lines lambic, others Fhcrccration, and 
otlrers Glyconic, &c. It will be the object of this treatise not 
only to show, that, however disagreeing in appearance; they are 
all the same in effect, and may be reduced, or rather naturally 
belong, to one standard, but also to afford a rule by which they 
may be measured and ascertained. Whatever may be tire merit 
of my new theory, I am not without hope, that the simplicity of 
it will be a recommendation, and that it will be found at least 
practically useful j and, altlipugh expressly confined to the 
Lyrical Metres of An.icreon, capable of being applied to the 
elucidation of other lyrical conipobitions, the Odes of Pindar, and 
the Greek Chores. I call mine a new theory, but I shall 
endeavour to prove.^t!nt it is only new in the sense that it has 
not been broached by any modenr writer, with whose works I 
am acquainted, and that it Ib perfectly consistent with what has 
been taught by the anciciTt critics of the greatest celebrity, and is 
indeed extracted from tliem; and cliicfly from Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian. It is pleasant, because mo.st safe, in all matters 

^of critici.sm to bo able entrench ourselves behind authority, 
and particularly so, when treading a path wb.ore many have 
•tumbled and lost themselves, and where, after all hi.s pains and 
researches, the ieai|icd editor of the Aiost recent, attempt to 
explain the subject of mctie in j'Eschylus Jias, it nui't be coij- 
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fcsscdi left the matter much as he found it, a labyrinth without 

a cue, and still to be explored. Such zeal and diUgence 

deserved to find, but have not found, an Ariadne. Thf Guide 

and Mystagoguc, who can alone conduct us through,tliis dark 

and secret region, if I am not mhch mistaken, is no other than 

Music, and particularly that branch of it which is cai|^ Rhythm. 

The intimacy that anciently subsisted between Music and Poetry 

is well known,, and Aerefoto not to multiply quotations in so 

clear a matter, I shall here adduce a passage fromTully:— 

« Musicians (he says) who wen once as well Poets as Musicians, 

invented rrrse and song as a vehicle of pleasure.” * To illustrafc 

this portion, when Anacreon says, * 

• 

A’al TijV Aijgtjy axetcav. 

m 

he speaks not of an imaginary lyre, but of a reality. Mr. 
Thomas Moore, of Ireland, the translax'or and imitator of 
Anacreon, and who has much of his ease and grace, but 
not always his judgment and delicacy, is one of the very few 
modem poets, who can invdee the trembling strings without a 
fiction. The great defect of modem writers on this subject is, 
that they have paid too little attention to the ancient critics, who 
lived when the language was in its perfection, and too implicit 
reverence to the Scholiasts, who lived when it was in a state of 
comparative vorruption and declme. Instead of ascending to the 
source, to the f 9 untain>head, we have been contented to follow 
the stream. I must except from this censure the small but 
, valuable tract of the learned and reverend Author, De Rhythmo 
Grsccorum. •* 

Not to los^ sight of music, which anciently comprehended, 
not only poetry, but 9 II thp grammatic^art,^ or, as we now call it, 
all polite literat^e, it will be necessary to a clear understanding 
of the subject, that we should accurately define terms of 
most frequent occurrence. These are Melody, Harmony, 


' Miisici, qi:i erdnt qooitdain iidem PoeUe, tuachiiiati ad voluptatri* , 
•unt, versun|[ atquc cantiinN-~Z>e Orutorey L. 3. 

. ^ Nec citra Grammatics potest ease perfecta, cum ci de 

amtris, rhytluuisquc diccodum sit. 
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Hhythni} Foot> Elevation, Position, and Metre/ Music 
divided into two great branches, rhythm and melody \ Cicero 
accordi&gly, in the passage above cited, imputes to musicians the 
invention of these two thingsi verse and song; and adds their 
object, naif^ly, tlut by proportion in words, and by pitch of 
voftc, they might charm away tlie fastidiousncbs of jittention.* 
To tile same purpose is what Quintilian tells ait>, tliat Ans« 
toxenus, the mubician,^ %nd disciple of Aristotle, divides wlut 
regardb the voice mto rhythm and melody, the former of which 
consists of modulation, or nieabured quantity, the lattgr of pitch 
^nd tone. 

Of melody and harmony I ^11 say little, as it is my intention 
to treat only of metre, which belongs to the other branch of 
mu'iic, namely, to rhythm. I will just observe, however, that 
melody 19 Greek music means nothing more thim what we call 
a note, or rather the situation of a note in the cliff, without any 
regard to its time or duration. Melody, therefore, is either 
high or low, but has nothing to do with long or sliort. Aulus 
Gcllius says expressly, rhythm^ rebtes to what is long in mea¬ 
sure, melody to what is high. When Iforace brrit^ 

Descendc cado, et dtV age tHad *' * 

Regina lot^um CalUope melos^ 

a 

we must understand by this lo*^ melody^ not that ^ compo¬ 
nent notes each separately are long, but that the melody consi¬ 
dered as a whole, or that the ode, in other words, is long. This 
ode accordingly is oue of the loi^est. Harmony is a combination 
of melody, and although there may be melody without harmony, 
there can be no harmony without melody. I wi|| make this 


* In Oieck, Mb*;, 6sri(, Mrr^n. 

* Ut et verborsm numero, et voctua inodo, delectatione viucen iit aurium 
ntietateiq. 

3 Vocif rarienem Anktoxenus'dividit In /v0|em» Ct ’.fuetTfar, quonun 
altrmm tnodnlabone, altenim ranore et sonis ronstat. Quint. Imt. I 1 . c. ir 
1SJ8. Some copioa read fvt/Mf et ilftfuxtsy and odiers et f* et faW^ot. 
sense demands that ehhei fUAas or be alone retaim d, and tlut 

fttTftf or qHfurgsr be rejected as an inteipolated * 


* /jongior menBara*Tocis fvtftf dititur, altior ^Xsf> A. Odk 1. id. 
VoL. XII. No. y., 
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mbrp the produciion of two ancient definitions. Flatty 

in his lele^nth book brLaws, says,* the arrangement of sounds, < 
which‘arises from tlie mixture of sharp and grave^^ is named 
' hhfmdny. Ptolemy says,* hanfionics'ls a power apprehending 
the. difi^nces of sounds, bdth tespect to gratity ^id acuteness. 
This may serve to explain to us .a passage in Quintilian, wliicli, 
from its coifcisenes^, may appear at first sight obscure.^ They 
were not content with that agreement*of dis^milar things, which 
they call harmony. The'^similar things here mentioned are, 
‘ the acute 4mi graee. Thls'ldea has been beautifully expantjpd 
by Ckero- into a 'flowing"period, '^nd “if I produce theSehols 
sentence, I do hot fear tha^^ slrall be thought tedious. Cicero 
ie coraparirig'-^he ^ree ' difl^iit order's of society, that unite 
together as aiS^rfiole, to what happens in music. ** Ut in fidibus 
ac tibHs, at(^ eantu ipso ct voctbus, concentus ast quidam 
teiiendae ex dhiinctis so'nis, .quern immuditum ac discrepantem 
aures ferce non posau'ht | isque coilceiitus ex dissimtlli- 

' marunt eoctiin mc^ratione concdrs tamen eflicitur et congruous i' 
sic ei sumihis eh^ll^Ws et infimis ihtei^ctis ordtnibus, ut sonis, 
moderatam rationc civitaterh, consensu dissimillimorum conci- 
nere, et qaaB>^haTi!tiohta miisicis dicitur in cantu, earn esse in 
civitate concordt^mi*^—1 would translate it thus: ** As in string 
instniments and pipes, and 'in singing also, and in voices, 
tiiore is an agfecineii^ to be^observed among tones however 
distinct, which^ agreement,' if chained and rendered defective, 
would give dflIrKe to cultiyiited ears, and this agreement, by 
the right managemen^^f the most dissimilar sounds, is, notwith¬ 
standing 'this dissimilitudei made concordant and consistent; 
"so the hi|h, .liliddle, arid' Iowct ranks'' of society, being 
interspersedwith'iatiother, Hl^ 'So many tones, a repub¬ 
lic, gdvem^. hr RSkomHlea '^to agreement the most 
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jNcj fitifv, I cite thi« fnmi J)r. Rooeft Smith's IbunqoDlWi 

* #■ t ' ... 

> )i7ec coiitentl diniiaUiain canesrdlft/'qwuii vocaht Hamasftm. 
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liiAimllar bodiesi 'and ^at 

«tutes haTmony^ m.sbng* constitikes concprd in a'r^ublic^^ii^ 
We ifiuft, not conceive that, by .harmony' tfat anci^Es undent 
atood we, now call .hamUMiy, i^ ^amultaiwcma 
mueic, or coii^nterpoint, an art e^iber. nnk^M^i to ;ar 
despia^ by .them ;aa inconsiate^ yrifch. fthe aimplidty-wd 
'genius of their munc. Lord Mdnboddo/ hl4ee<^ has said 
• 'authoritatively, " there ^ persons, apaoi^ us.s0i;4gnoTant,‘ a»^ 
^ doubt, and evenii^Hdeny, that the.i^ents loiew^and practised 
mgsic in parts^ -3ut this ia to ov^ower jitS; aittagoi^ts yddh 
insoleAce, and not with argument and to descend from the- 
chair of learning into ,^e ttaC of 4^ scomfttht vWb inueh' betteik 
judge'* of these matters, and moreinthh^l^d ch^gmadze'i.adop^ 
the same opinion, as his lord^ip, but. contents ..himself whb 
stating modestly his belief. On die contrary, Vin^enio p.alileQ|t. 
‘and our own countryttieo, Dr. R<d>ert Smith and Pr. l^iimey^ 
think otherwise, and these are the men whom IiOrd Moi^KNldo 
has not hesitated to stigmatize M ignorant. ,-'l,,mll gfbj|astt»io 
step out of my way to pot 'the cap^md cm him, who has, 
shown himself so ready to haiq^'IdwpitMii^n pdiess*, The folin 
lowing quotadon.from .d£lian,tho.^)|hHno%^iMides>>hB aaysi at. 
once die question.’ The conicideiK'e,' togetW in 

unison of two or more sounds, d^llSing pne iroj^ thp other in 
acuteness and gravity, constitnios iSymph^y^ ' is eWdent this 
is nodiing more than a description of the double and treble 
octave of a note, sounded in ^nisiba together, anS 'Odiichr 
ancients Called symphony y and ihen .because .they had due 
symphony, which is admitted, they 'most, according, to his 
lordship's logic, have also modern harmony, or counterpoint, 
which is quite anodim dnag^«ul'would nqth^tt^Hated by out 
ears, if if consisted only of sprijhq^^ jpr hnhtgits. ^ I will help 
Lord Menbodd^ to a passage in Api^us, which bmy seem stSl 
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mpre hi his favor. « G>ncinentium vuJgos Vironm tt 

^Faeminarum mixtis gnaribtts tt acuits clamoribiis unam harmcK 
nism resent.”— {JOe Mmdo,jt* ed,) 1%vs, how- 

«fcr> means no more than the«pa8S3ge from .£han/and relates 
to high and low aotes^ that are octaves to eacl^other. This 
4fae Grades called in opt word> For^my own* part, 

when I believe with Lord M<snbo4do$ that the hum'^n species 
had once tatki 1 shall bejieiw with him also» that ancient 
symphony eompreh<nida modem harmonyy^and no doubt the 
preparation and resolutUm of discords, and all other niceties* 
belot;^ing to tt. But to Ktum to my purpose j 1 shall*say go 
anore^on melody, or that bnaich of mudc, which relates wholly 
to the pitch of tones, to their acuteness and gravity, but shall 
now proceed to condder die other branch, which is my more 
immediate object,^! mean rhythm. «, 

« Rhythm then, 1 conceive, means proportion in general, or the 
feladpn of numbers. Wherever this proportion can be rendered 
jensiUe^hy intmvals and imermtssions, there exists ihythin. It 
may be found, fhendbre, not rnily in sounds, but in motion and 
pulsation, and appeals to the eye, and even to the touch, as well 
Us to our ears. Ovid, therefoxu, when he speaks of dandng, 
connects motion sip^ rhythm together. 


* fenmaat aaiiMi cfliaM* lotdiqne bre<ine, 

* fit vwc, et SMSMrii Ubelria ante mu*. 

r first. Amor, f, rS4. 

Agsin, moal glegtmtiyx 


Ilia plaoft sastli^ anuwfswqne bfaabia bu«it, 
fit teaeiiun nuUi torqaet ab arte l^tus. 

n 4. r.fs. 

a 

Lucretius xnabes ap agreeable pkmim of an opposite nature, 
iMcii^tifvc ^ ,the unrhywmtcsl movements of dancing 




sspeib hmwNa plssis ipdimirt eatoUU, 

YMbitf, ^ rfW l4sciti»faia tpaasbat, 

Atvo* sttM wmsma ymeadpe msAbralnevsBtSB. 

Duriter, «t thMpale pdleee tmutiii, 

Vade daleeli^ •aefawnl. . 

•, ^ X * f low*i;.5. 


Of the e^ltektkm ol rhythm to the pulse we have an instance 



qfAno&m. , ^ 
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mebicas descriiftits ab Heropbilot medlcmje JiKatf* 

•Jfitsi h» 11.5. 68.) Martianus Capallay in his SdbodE^ sajt 
the sagae^Jung. " HerophHus segrorum Tenas ThythiMnrvmeoKU- 
tione pensabat.” But in all th^ cas^s a space or quantftjr of 
time^ longer'^r shorter, and'of wMi the intemls are capabjigi 
of being measmed, is signified by rhythm i for whatever is con* 
tmued and aninterrupted is infinite and uooleasutable^ and cchi- 
-.sequently without rjiythm? Anstcnie has said this in his concise 
.way: ra $- &ttipaynv.--^Sket, X. 8. C 4.) 'And 

Cigero lias explained it more fully: Numerus in conlinuati0ne 
aiullu8*e8t-, dlsfinctio, et sequafium et saspe vaw>ram interral- 
iorum percussio immerum ecmficic quetn in cadentibws gsttil 
notare possumus j in ainni ptsecipitante nos possnmd* 

(hatmct IJb. 3) Before 1 leare the subject of rhjpthm in 
general, 1 will notice an objectkm which the }eamedr.aodunr of 
the Treatise de Rhythnno Grsecorom makes against Cweto, and 
winch objection appears to me without reason. He omqplains 
of 1 -v^ant of accuracy in Cicerot. <* lottfdmn enhn ab illo 
vocitur Numeius in Oratiofie idem, qui l^ieticils, et peteite 
diritur, intcMum pars est coUocalhsiiis, interdum edam sjoadent 
cfieciui >.”—{Be Tt^thmo Gnseorunr, jk 44.) He^paiticuiatly 
selects for animadversion the fcdlovnAg paaaoge: ** £t quia fKMa 
numcio i>olhm numerosa oratio, sed eff cod)J>OSitione fif, et 
genera, quod antd dictum •ett,*conciimitatis. CoftlJtositioBe 
potest intelligi, chm ita stmeta verb^ sunt, ut numerus 
qim sed ipse seeutus esse Tideatur,"—Nenr 
it is evident from the express words of the preceding passage^ 
that Cicero is describthg » difibrcnt Species of rhythm from 
poetical rhythm, consisting of feet; and what this difierent 
species of rhythm is, the'veny next sentence informs us. <* Ordo 
enim verborum efiicit tttioiervm sine uUk apvtd Oratoris 
industri^.” Tljat is, there is a species of rhythm, which arises 
•out of the airangemestt of word^ uid^bich eippeats to be the 
effect not of design, but of* necessity. For he adds, « Fonnar 
qwdam sunt orationis, in quibus «a concinstitas inest, ut 
eimator numerus nccvamirid.*' He i^pUin^thH tKill farther by. 
•showing the manner inVluch this thy^m is produced. ’*< Nan^ 
chm aut par part refertur, aur contrariom cOhirano apponiQK, 
«ot,sq«is saBniiitevWm verba eeibis compaeratuik qaicqui^J^ * 
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conclodittir plerumque fit, ut namerose cadit." By diete 
'tneans, by antithesis, by contrast, by appo»ti<»i, a sense oSf 
Tetation and proportion is produced, which may noj^'lncqitly be 
classed under the general head.bf rbythm. The example which 
he pioduces &om Crassiis gives a fhll lUustration ql^his meanings 
•* Nam * uIm Lubtdo dominatur, Innopentias levs prarsidium 
est/’ Whotioes n<ft perceive here a rhythm, not so much in the 
feet' and syllable^, as in the composition gf the whole period, 
and* that the latter part ofthe sentence h an echo to the former 
It is thisrspedes of rhythm, that alone distmgidshes, in the opiqioa 
jof many learned persons, fhe poetical parts of the sacred Stings 
*from the, prosaic and historical, and scarce a verse occurs in the 
Psalms, that does not afibrd an instance of it. 

Rhythm,as1t concerns language, is divided into certain portions 
of time or quantity, which are called feet. These feet cones- 
<fK>nd, in some 4egree, with bars in modem music; but the 
'anciept music, besides common time and triple time, admitted 
'of two other vatieties of proportion, as will appear by the 
fiTilowing scale: ^ 

^rst, sEs one to one, or two to two, which is equal, or as we 
tiow call it, common time, consisting cither of two or four 
.crotchets to a bar, and capable of being divided into equal 
Emetics. Of this nature ^re the Pyrrich, such as DSiis, 
consisting of two dlort tinths$ the Spondee, such as Vobis, 
consisting of two long, or four short times} the Anapest, and 
tiie Dactyl, consisting also each of them of four short times. 

The next division et rhythm is as one to two | this corresponds 
with our triple time, or three crotchets to a bar, containing a 
quamity, t>f which one part is the double of the other. Of this 
nature are the fear called iambe, tnpcbees, and tribrachs. 

The tin^divisien of|hyt^ is as two to three. This division 
of time if not used in modn^ ipwlc, but may^ expressed by 
five crotchets to a bar, of wldil^tlureeV P>tt> would be at 

much and half aa mucdi agjjlii a* fiia other. Of this nature is 
tha^ foot called the Pasooi''fHch as dnstltii, consisting of 
»1an& ^ times, nr ol five short times. 

<r^ycW> by the Greeha ^7 the I^atina serj 

drr or sescagijhr, “ 

* *fdkjrorffjjlsioq of xbyttun is 
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unknown to modem music, but may be n^reseiite^ by 9tfina 
, crotchets to a bar, dtrided into four and three«^whine, 
greater AantUy is to the less as the whole and oae^hhd 
This rSxyuiai is called by the Greeks hh^tst by the 
zagwteritus^ superterthu. Of this rhydi 9 i is the wutd 
Rgfbnsido, insisting of one short am^i tiueed long times, or Of 
seven short times. ^ 

As attcient rhythm wds mei^ Intricate tfaai| modem,the £teate$t 
attention was pud to it, and for the benefit of dull ease^ 

* instruments were called in aid to Ipark the time, wl^dh in our 
goiicarts wouldjiot be thought very agreeable. In additibh^ 
drums and the more common apparatus, they beat time 
great humming drones, with'hollow tiles, and earthen jaftf. 
Suetonius gives us this intelligence in his account of Kero*% 
musical ejfploits at Naples. Adolescentulos equestris ordinid, 
et quinque amplius onillia i plehe robustissiifia; juvenhltis 
undique elegit, qui divhi iti faetkmes, plausunm genera con* 
dibcerent et imbrjces, et feaias vofabant) t^iefamque 

navarent cantanti stbL"-—(Siv/. Nero, C.^0.) Cicero relates, 
that the paeon, according to tiie ppimoa of some, is not esiteefiie^ 
a foot, because it eacceeds three syllables, but is only number or 
ihythm. « Paeon quod plures habeat pyllabas qulm tres, numc- 
rus a quibusdam, nonpeshabetur.”—Quintilian 
too seems to adopt this optaion,^ and assigns the r^iggn of it: 

« Quicquid enim supra tres syllabas, id ex pluribus est 
bus.”— [Inst, L. 9.) Thus tiie«Paeon tifstldi may be resohr^ 
into a trochseus and a pyrtichiuB,a»d the dochmius, amicds tl&es 
into a bacchius and gn iambus, or an Iambus and a cretlcus. 
But J[ do not know of ai^ practical good that resu|^ts from tiic 
distinction, and therelbf^ Shall not dweU’mi it. l^ore I tj^uit 
the subject of feet, ae' c^l^cted with^rhythm, or rather as 
identifii^ with Mid jis thllcohiponent par& of it, I must 
guard ag^nst In enAfoO^ svords which hsnre 

the aaitie general rhytiuCK^ufi^ isochronous in collective value • 
as words, are also ittimweus U ftett and ihterclfthgeable, 
JAheiever the metre aiywy of isoehroAoua tiuaDKfaanges. Such 
^%y no meanariiU caA^^S^^^Initattce, tile l^irtibiBi and troehseus, 
as we have seen ebo^^titStiMder the same rgte of rhythm* ato • 
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of one to twOy and yet tbey not only cannot be substituted one 
for the other, but arc said to have an antipathy, eartvourx’iiv, or in , 
othe| vriM'ds, to be of a nature directly opposite to ea^i other. 
WlutH it that produces such ^ effect? To understand this 
righ^y, we must remember, that as rhythm'is divided into feet, 
so feet are again subdivided into what is called by* the Or^ks 
and (ivxiSf and ^by the Latins eublatio axApoittio^ This 
takes place in every foot, and makes itfsecessary that every foot 
should consist at least of two syllables, one Vor the seat of the 
and another for that of the Consequently the 

smallest fdbt is the dissyllable, consisting of two short tirncs,^ 
called the pyrrichius. This sublation and position answers to 
the beating of time in our music, and signifies the manner in 
vidiich the bars |re to be divided. We may now see how an 
iambus differs from a trochseus, as in the first foot the j^ublation 
occupies one short syllable, and the positior the remaining long 
syllable, and in the trochscus the sublation and position are 
rcversecH the first occupying there the long syllabic, the latter 
the sliort one. When of two feet proposed, not only the ihythm, 
which affects the whole, but the sublation and position, w liich 
affect their parts, are the same and conunon to both; thcr, and 
then only, arc such feet isochronous and interchangeable, where 
the metre allows t)f interchanges. 1 say where the metre* allows 
of intercb^es, for many metref^ as we ^11 see hereafter, and 
!i« is well kflTown, indeed, do not admit of these interclunges, or 
isochronous substitutbns. Quintilian is very char on this 
point: *< In versu pro Dactylo pent non potsrlt Anapxstus, aut 
^•Spondseiis, nec Pwon e&dem ratione a ^revibus iiicipiet et 
desinet— {Jnsf. L. 9.) But with rhythm the case is otherwise, 
for the same writer observes, in the sentence preceding the last 
cited, « lih^hmo indifferent est, Dacfjrlusne Ule priores habeat 
breves^ an seqifentes.” That if to say, it amounts in rhythm to 
the same thing, whether » foot be an atiapest^it a dactyl. 
F6r rhythm' has time only for its^ measure, and requires, 
that the same space or quantity be ^ven to tlie sublation and 
position of the <* TempuS etitm solhm metitus, ut iL subw^ 
latione ad jicsitionem iisdem ait ^a|ib fqd^.” For this reason*, 
.the creticiis, such ^ aiidYunt, is the same as. a pseon, such as 
comprfmitl or dlb^^ram. We "have fqr M ^ authority of 





Metres ^ Jmerecn, ‘ 
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Gceto: « Cieticus qui est h lon^ et breva et Jongi, «t 
^eequalis Paeon,^ui ^ath par e8t> syllabi longior> quam eoixiztio^ ' 
dassiroe ^totatnr in boluum orationem llUgarit cikm sit duplex^ 
nam aut^longl et tribias brev^bus, ant d totidem breTibns et* 
longl.” —(Or atari SIS. De Chntarei L. S* 18S.} Aristotle 
saya^he siam^ thing of Uie paeon, and acknowledges only the 
tviro forms of it above mentioned* His words are, tart b< 
‘ffctixwf Su9 alSq avnxalfiwa &\hiiKois JO 3. C. 4. Boc 

'^mOcIcnm gramnaaridhs make four paeons, instead twOf'j/amd 
* call them fiist, second, third and fourth, according to the seat 
yl*the long syllable. With what propriety this lias been done 
it may not be time misplaced to proceed to examine. It is 
evident that the cretic, audlunt, and the two paeons, compifmlt^, 
domucrant, mentioned by Cicero and Aristotle, have the sfamt 
time in the middle of the foot, preceded and followed by two 
shoit or one lq)ig time. This arrangemeDt of the timet 
renders the foot duisible into the proportions of three to two} 
thu> audi-uiit compri«a^t)£y ddmtl^Tautl or of two t<y three, 
thus au'diunt, cdm-primlt£, ddmii>lfrant, at the will of the 
composer, and as the* law of the metre, 'which he imposes on 
himself, may require. But the second and fourth pseons arc 
nut capable of this variety, for the second pson, Inett'lbr, 
although similar in rhythm, is not capable of being made to cor« 
respond in s'ublation and positiop with the first psedn com-ptf- 
mit^, divided into two and three times, but repre^nting the 
contiary division of three and two rimes, has the same aYitipathy 
to the Hist pxon, aethe iambus, representing one to two, has to 
the trocl'jens, represegtiug two to one. , The same may be said 
of rile third pieon^ mSdI*tari8, which never can, be made to cor* 
respond in sublation and position, either with the first psson, 
compri-mite, or the otkdk. paeon, domii&>xant, or tlie cretic, 
audi-unt, divided inm three and dhro. As little Anrespondence^ 
have the seC^M and thitd' p»on with each other, IneCftUhr,* 
representing three'ris tp/p, and mlldi4»&y represeuriiig the 
reverse, namely, two to tiM«e. It is plain, thenefote^ that there 
^ as much difttmioe hetweenthe fiv^mid second, between the 
first and third, betwee^diefioufth and sectmd, thefourrii 

and third, and between the second and thir4| pseons tliemselvesa, 
as there is between the iambus and trochseus, aod.tHat the first 
•ank' fout^ pseons are alone, if I may use^ the *expre^!iott, 
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ipaiixe^ai, and tliat the second and third are not only distinct 
feet from idie fiist and fourth, but are also distinct feet from < 
each other. Whatever be the reason, this foot (the 0619^) 
are told by Aristotle and Quintilian, was never or selwm used 
in metre, and is recommended particularly by Amtotle, as a 
foot fit for rhetorical rhythm, on this very account. 

/touov yag oui^ earl rm fflfisvrm ^fJLsov." {^Rket. L. S. 

C. )■.) Quintihan s.iys, « Nec sempdr illis Ileroo, aut Paow^ 
suo, V]ucm, quia versus rarb facit, maxtme laudant, uti hcebit. 
lit f).J ^ 

On the* subject of ^ 00 * 1 ; and drotf, there is a passi^ in, 
Tcreutiantis Mauifus so sti iking and explicit, thit I cannot help 
producing it. 

Una lonffn |on valebit, edere ex ersc pedem, 

Ictibus qnii fit dnohux» non grin<llo tcmpnie . 

Btevi'. nUinqoe Mt, lirebit, liu t riri eon^evit. 

Parti nam attollit '^opoiein, parte ithqiia depriniit.*' 

I cite<this from Stephen8*s Latin Thesaurus at the word agat,. 
but do not think that he explains the last line rightly. He 
says, <* Acutut est igitur sonus, a^ctk, hoc cst elatio vocis: 
gravis contra est 6^0-1$, hoc est submissio," understanding 
evidently that and den# relate to accent and not to 

quantity. It seems to me, however, riiat the passage relates 
wholly to the quantity syllabi^, and to the neccst^ity that there 
should be at least two syllables to constitute a foot, as la every 
foot therejnust be both and dae-i;, and a syllable assigned to 
leach for their seat. I will translate the whole according t& my 
sense of it. *< One long syllable is not spfficient to make by 
/itself a foot, because it is not two rimes, but tu'o beats, 
that a foot requires. Let there be a word of no more than two 
short syllables, (such, for instance, af Dllfis) and this must be 
allowed to be a^out. For in such a feot there is room for two 
bests s fdr the on the oae or sylla&le,. and for 
the Htris on the other.** Hie elet:ation and depression here 
mentioned are not of the voice, but of riie ibot or hand, and 
rehittil^o the bearing of time, tnd not at att to accent. Probably 
the word sonore% wideh it cevtaUriy oquivqeal, mtried Stephetis, 
pnd made him appropriate to accent what Tercntnnui says of 
quantity, f .find, however, that Tcrentunus* uses sonus in 
ahot^r plade^ in^the sense of a foot, in the same way of., 
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expresfilon «s vox is put frequently for verbum. The p«S4egi^ 
aUuded to in Terentianus is this;* * 



nut utin GSitice* PhaDo, tret dahant trorbsoi, 
t nomine fit waai ipao, G^cdae, Banche, Baccbe. 

Dam* MuetUamii OiUea, P. 87 > 


is Ker^evident, that Sonus means the trochaic foot^ which is 
involved in the exclamation of BaechSt Sec, 

Sometimes the and into which every foot is 
divided, are disAnguished by the name of ictus anf per- 
^u‘slone3. This is what Cicero* means, when he says thae 
i oraftoiical composition is more difficult than metrical, and that 
in the former there are none of those helps, that a dMusician 
experiences from preconcerted measures, and given rules of 
beating time. When these percussions take place at short 
inteivals* as in the pyrrichios, the trochseus, and iambus, they 
gi\L‘ an air of levisy to the rhythm, and for this reason the’too 
ficqucnt use of tliem is not recommended in grave discourse.* 
'riicse feet arc too minute, and their percussions are*rendered 
too sensible by their frequency. Quintilian says the same thing, 
and varies only the expresuon,substituting pulse for percussion: 
« Aspera UmbU maxime concitantur, quod sint 'd dtiabus 
s)llabW,C()qne frequentiorem quasi pulsum habent.'*-^ibtf .Z(.9.) 
|n longer feet the intervals are greater and the percussions con¬ 
sequently at a greater distange. I will cite on Jtjys stffiject a 
passage from Quintilian; speaking of the diffisrence between 
yhythm and metre, which we shall have occasion to notice here¬ 
after, ho says, <f1nania quoqiie tenipora rhythmi facUihs acci- 
pient, qu inquam hfgc et in metris accidunt: Major tamen iilic 
licentia cst, ubi tempora etiam animo metiuntur^ ct pedum ct 
digitorum ictu intervalla signant quibusdam notis, atque aebti> 
mant, quot breres tllud spatium habeat^ inde 
fioy. Jpejneeps hmgiores hunt percussiones? Kam 
tempus est unum.**—(/bii. iS. 9.) 

1 have dwelt on thU collect of dpvir because I find 


* Non snot m set] percns^iooun modi, 

tirwto. 198. • ^ 

* Tambum etJlrochaAim Aequontom segiegat ab •mtore ArNtotaka. Aunt 
ki^Dea pfixniuoasft ^nm^moMtreruM, ct miaati pedta.-jOnil»r. •> 
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Aat fioiiie scliokirs of the greatest name and ce]ebrit 7 hare paidl 
no attention^o and for want of this attention have fallen into 
egregious mistakes. Dawes himself, while correctingj4ithc>^s> 
stands in some need of corrections and if we follow implicitly 
the 'rule he has laid (hall be misled. by it. He 

says, » Videntur viri erudili totl via etrUsse^'i^fni |«des^n 
universum tVe^povou; ,sive i<rc9vvafious statueidnt, (juorifm ti^a 
^uantitas sit wqualis. Contra enim nlihi persuasiun est illos 
donta:^t pedes ^ vetcribus toquam loro;^^srauf‘'haberi solitos, 
qul in singulas itidem partes temporibus wquales secart 
possint,”— (MmeUanea Crit, Had the foamed winter 

stopped hitre, his position would have been well grounded, bile 
he proceeds, " ita scilicet vt singulis longis vel singuke itidem 
longac, vel certe bins breves responderent." The latter sentence 
. must be understc od with some limitation. This is only true, 
as it regards sin^ feet^ and in the cases Vrhich he mentions, 
hilt in rhythms of larger tpaeei in polysyllabic, or compound 
feet, long syllables need not be represented by long syllables, 
nor short by short, in order to be isochronous; but if the 
aftFii and deVt; agr^ in general quantity, it is sufficient, wherever 
die nature of the metre admits of isochronous substitution. 
Indeed die characteristic feature of the Anacreontic Metre is 
founded on the last menrioited principle, as I shall endeavour to 
show subsoqueutly. ^ • 

' Dr. Bentley has been led to give to iambics only three 
marks of accents, that is one ta each dipodia, which he places 
on the long slyliable of the ''6r$t f6ot:*thas^ ** du^fmt 
volentem ffita, n'olcnt^m trahunt.*' Fostef- has well observed 
upon this, <* |hat both Dawes and Bentley had confounded 
the ictus accenttturo, with the ictps' and- percussic, that 
bel<^g to and accent and quantity^ p. 

506,^ Hiefi'e is' a passage in .Quintilian, (if the textjie genuine, 



llan sagftf '** Trimebm^ et^ < pro dicere Kccat.’ Sex enim 

pedes^-^m percusrioncs hibent.^r;^/««#. ^0, A doubfo 

difficirit/here pr^sents^itself to^me,^^!' can neither compre^ 
hend how she fcc^ ,o£ any kind ibm be found in the words, 
,(*, Jpio.misero4iicere iiceat nor can { whoUy rec&icile to otilUNt 
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Authorities the -nodoiii that there can exist feet ^ith i>nl]p 
three percussions. Foster supposesi {p. 315.) thi^t ictus, eisid 
pcrcua^o relate only to the to tlie jiosiVio pedis cum souo y 
but I think in .j:optradictioi\ to the passage from> Victorinosy 
quoted by himself^lo percussioi^ metric^ pedis pulsus 
p(ftitur'/otfil|u»’^zfe.”<--|ji. 309,J Perhaps percussio may include 
generally afTt? and dcrif, taken together^ ^whilc ictus* applies to 
each sepai^tely $ and this ictus and percussio would differ/rom 
another, as part from the whole. Or Victorinas may vujt have 
expressed hhnself with minulie precision, and ictus may be 
, apfdied either to the up or down* motion indiiferdntly, wliile 
petcussio means emphatically the down motion only, that is, 
the $i(nsy or, positio cum pedis sono. Thus every foot would 
have two ictus, but only one percussion. By die help of eidier 
hypothesis, Horace would be reconciled with himself in the 
following passages; " Follio regum facta canit, ,.pede tir 
percusso.”— fSat^^r, 1. 1. 10.4S.^—and, 

SylialKi loiipa brevi subjects vocatnr mmbUB, 

Pcs citib; uiide ctiam Uinietris acerssoere josalt 
Nonieii ianibcis, cilm aeno«,reddere.t(cAtf, « 

Prlmiu ad extreoium similis'sibi. 

(De Arie Poettedy 251.J 

w. ' ‘ 

Here we perceive, that three ^reussions, (pede ter percusso,) 
and six ictus are considered equivalent, and composing the 
measure of iambic trimeters. When Quintilian says, « aex 
enim pedes, tres percussiones.habent,” he must not be understood 
to be speaking feet in gei^ral, or of any six feet, for six 
feet would require ^x percussions, and twelve ictus, as there are 
two ictus, namely, that of aj<rif, and tliat of to each foot; 
but he must be understood to be speaking of the iambic hexame¬ 
ter, reduced to trimeters by the dipodia, and for this reason 
exliibiting only three percussions. By this construction, Horace 
is not only made to agree with himself, but also with Quintilian. 
When the iambic hexameter, was reduced by scansion to trime¬ 
ters, this metre became dtiambic, with a certain licence in the 
first part of the foot, but still requiring a propei; Sfo-if and 
chat is two ictus yi each foot, or six in die whole verse, 
instead of the three, which only are assigned to the versje 
by Dr. Beadey. 

^ • I A • . ■ 
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Bentley did not intend to mark the Hx ictu'ii^' but oflly 
the ifiree percussions, he has placed the percussions, or seats of 
the wrongi and should have placed them not nny^hg final 
syllable of the first iambic, buk on the first syllabic of the 
second. According an ancient writer, cited in Foster oti 
Accent, (p. 313.) « Pes est poeticse dictionis moSus recipiens 
ipvw et 9*er4v, ijl est, qui iricipit a sublatione, et finiinr positionc.” 
The ^qoTKt tlicrefore, belongs to the Jlrst part of a foot, and 
the to the lattet' part. According to my apprehension, I 
would characterize the and Uvus of an iambic verse in this 
■ manner, using an acute mirk for the and a grave Aiark t 

ibr the — 

1 . I 5 I 3 

Dficiint volcn |i<‘m f.M<i uo-jl<‘iiti‘ui triihiiiit. 

Here we may sec at oiice,>tliat tlicre are six ictus, or miulvs, 
designating both ag»rif and (isVi;, but only three marks desig¬ 
nating percussions, .or the seats, that belong to the o?V»c only. 

I beg leave to be understood as using the accentual m.iiks for 
MpTif and fiaVif, -as mere arbitrary convenient sigiKs, and not as 
having any natural- connection with rhythm or metre. 1 have 
the satisfaction to agree with Dr. Bentley in liis mode of 
illustrating the metrical peveussions of the trochaic l^-trameter, 
as in the following line :•—* 

I a '■ 1 I ^ 

I'rntiiFe est Icilduiitatciu ]i iuii te fcli-jceui voca<. 

Here the marks denoting the scat of the S-Vij are place*I 
right, for in the trodiaic mea$uire, I believe, contrary to tlic 
common rule, th6 Osa-t: takes place at the Beginning, or on the 
first syllable of the foot—^vlp^sTai Ss awo &^<rsco;, 

•fX*’’*' Osa-Hoe.—f Vide De Jihifthny) Grtecorumt j). 1 0.J 

Dr. Bentley jonceiving, dnd I think rightly, that the iambic 
measure is only a section of the trochaic tetrameter, has 
•canned the iambic backv^ard into a trochaic, as is evident on 
itlspcction of his accentual marks. If we add a cretic to tlie 
.iambic, we shall fiJl directly into Dr. Bentley’s mode of 
scansion, which is one and the same. boA for the iambic and' 
trochaic measure} thus—** PA* viebs du-tfint volentem ftta, 
holen-tein 'trahunt',*** '^This modc^ however, I conceive to be a 
aingukrity origiitating widi Dr. Bentley, and' which has' xict 

4 ^ 


« 
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only not the sanction of antiquity, but is in opposition to its 
precepts. 

Ther^ is a circumstance relative to feet, which is mentioned 
by Cicero and Quintilian, and which I lind lightly touched in an 
appendix to the Treatise dc Rhythmo Qra:corum. It is well 
known, that the last syllable of a sentence is conmion, and may 
be considered as long, or short, at pleasure.—^fhqs Cicero calls 
*< pers51utSs/* being the* last word of a period, a Dichorcus, 
adding, nihil enim ad rem, extrema ilia, longa sit an brevis.*'— 
(j Orator. 2i4.) Quintilian says, « Cludit aa/p/nfiiacht/ff 
« Q Jintum Ligarium in Africa,/iJmtV si non cum malumus esse. 
Barr In uni"' — (Ijrit. iib. 9.) We may see from hence how 
much the rules of prosaic, and of metrical rhythm, agree, and 
liow vain it is in the author of Accentus Redivivi, to imagine, 
tliat prose should be read according to accent, and poetry only 
according to rhythm=! I .sliall cite here one mure passage from 
Quintilian, not so much to prove' this welhknown quality o£ 
the final syllable of a sentence, as to introduce anotlier quality 
belonging to the final syllable of words in the middle of a 
sentence, and which I have above alluded to—“ Neque enim 
ego ignoro in fine pro longa accipi brevem, quod videtur aliquid 
va:auti tempori cx eo, quod iiisequitur, accedere : aurcs tameii 
consulens meas, intclligo multum referre, utrumne longa sit 
quje cludit, an pro longa. Neqiie enim tarn plenun;. est, ‘ dicere 
Incipicntcm tVmerc,* quam * ausus cst coiificcri .’—' Uini.) What 
is here called vacans tempus, is in other places called inane, 
and is opposed, bftth by Cicero and Quintilian, to plenum.— 
Thus Cicero, ** NaM ct aures ipsue quid plenum, quid inane 
sit judicatit .'^—{ Hruht'.. if4.; As plenum signifies a perfect 
time, so inane signifies^ a defective one, and t.ikes place 
whenever a Anal short syllable is made long by a pause, or 
interval, of tl^c voice. An example from Quintilian will make 
this clearer.—Having just mentioned that a erotic, preceded by 
another crede, makes a *good fallj^ or close, to a period, us 
ServarS quamplurimos," he adds, « Sic melius, quam chorco 
pnecedente, * quis non turp2. duceret.’ Si ultima brevis pro 
longi sit. Sed fingamus sic, < Non tHiyc duceret.' Sod hie est 
illud inane quod dixi. Paululum enim mom damus inter- 
ultimum atqu^ proximum verbuin, et iUrp? illud intervallo 
quodam producimu^. alioqui sit exultantissimum, ct trimetri 
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finiSy * Quis non turp^ ducerct/ Sicut illud, * Ore spirituni 
excipcTC licerct;’ si j ungas, lascivt carminis cst: sed inter** 
punctls quibusdam et tribus quasi uiitiis, fit plenum^iiuthori- 
tatis .—(Imf. 1. 9.J Here it appears, that lnrpe is transformed 
into a spondee, and that the trochaic measure, orS | spirituni 
ixci I pore ITceret, resembling the middle of the trocliaic tetramc<- 
tcr, eras a-mo{ qui | uunquam Umavlt | qulque^arit, etc. is to 
be rea<l with three breaks, or pauses,* in this manner: ** ore 
spiritum excipere licerct;** so as to terminate in a dichorcus, 
that favorite conclusion of Cicero, which he so much applauds 
in the admired sentence, « Patris dictum sapiens temerita§ filib 
ciimprabavit ;'* (Orator. 214f.J —and which Quintilian adopts, 
by design perhaps, and certainly not unhappily, nor unseason¬ 
ably, in the concise but comprehensive eulogy, « llle se 
profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit,** thus conttiving to 
praise his master, the fountain of Latin el6quence, in the very 
rhythm that he inculcates. We are assured by Quintilian, that 
rhythm admits of these inania more easily than metre does—• 
*< Inania quoque tempora rhythmi facilius accipient, quanquain 
haec et in metris accidunt .—(Qtiirrt. Imt. 1. 9.) When these 
inania take place in metre, they generally either happen on 
the last syllable of an hemistich, or at the exsura, as ** Omnia 
vincit amory et nos etc.” where the last syllable of amor is an 
inane, made full, partly by this licence of inane, and partly by 
the c'.csura, and hemistich. On the line in Virgil, « Dona 
dehinc auro gravia, sectoque clephanto,” Servius makes the 
following observation; «* a linalitatis ratiohe producittir, sed 
satis aspere.** Perhaps the dogma in thc<Scholij$t, which has 
been so mugji commented upon, may be thought to allude to 
the power of this inane, by v/hich a sh^ syllable is made long— 

'j'j/.irai, 6AX-I rr. .; 


/Spd;y;jv yj6-‘'jv uaK'.iv — (See Primait's Acce^Jtm Rcdmvif 
p. 144.^ 1 apprehend, however, that this dogma relates to 
another accident, or quality, of rhythm, and shall have occasion 
by and by again to refer to it. The Greek name for this inane 
is Ksvif ^iovs?.- -(See Dc Rht/ihmo Grepcmimy p. 17.J 

I will conclude what I have to say on the subject of the inane, 
'by applying it to the ^ioluHon of some dilFiculties, which the author 
De JElhythmixGnecorum has left standing, and' has abandoned 
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A 9 desperate. In confutation of what Primatt advances, whose 
• love for accents makes him at enmity with rhythm, the more 
convincing author, De Jthythmo Grsecorum, asserts, that prose 
and verse are both subject to Wi^^hm, and both composed of feet, 
and proves this by eight sentences taken from DionySius.— 
In tfiese eight sentences Dionysius names the different feet of 
which they are'eomposed, and the feet 'sO*iumed*are precisely 
such as occur in^ metre* and as are generally received and 
acknowledged, except in .three instances; these instances are in 

the foot —'wf j4«>vcy, followed by a vowel; rfi'a-i'y au-JrWi; and 
fov xyw~'^ya ; of which the first is called, by Dionysius, a cretic ; 
the second either an aiiapxst, or hypobacebius; and the last z 
cretic. The learned author, De'Rhythmo Grsecorum, says, «Qua 
lege in vocibus ct rov, et xaXov, tcrminationes ly et ov ante 

vocnlcm Ibngas esse voluerit, non ^atis video.*’ It is observable, 
that all the<;(; variations from established quantity ta1ce place on 
the final syllabic, and may they not all of them be se many 
instances of the inane I As wc have seen above, tuip^made 
cither a trochaic, or a spondee, that is according to its natural 
force, a trochaic, according to its force, acquired, in composition, a 

spondee, so (Tfi'arf'y aC-l-oif seems to fall exactly withui the s am e 
predicament, and is, by nature, an anapsest, but may, in compo¬ 
sition, and by licence of the find syllable be a hyppbacchius. 
Nor is it more extraordinary, tliat the ov in x«Xdv, and rov, should 
be long, than that in the sentence, " ore spiritum exclpece,” 
ScQ. the e in ore, and excipere, should be long also. 

1 now come to the lyst branch of rhythm, which I proposed 
to handle, and that is metre. This consists of fc^ as well as 
rhythm docs, and is a species of rliythm, and always reducible 
into it. Aristotle sayH, ** "t) Ss row (^^/iaro; 
fuifMs eerrhi oS xul ra fterpa rjuijVa, S<o fuUfMv Sa7 rov Ao'yov, 
l^hpiiv 1. 3, c. 4t.J “ The numerical quantity 

of the composition of speech is called rhythm, of M'hich metres 
are segments, or portions; therefore speech must have rliythm, 
blit not metre.” In other words, there may be iliyllim without 
metre, but there can be fto metre witliout riiythm. Quintilian 
exhausts a page, nearly, in drawing the distinction between 
metre and rhyrlinj; bur the chief feature of distinction is, filiat 
‘ VOL. in. No. V. « D * * 
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metre is composed of certain feet, according to some prescribed 
order, whereas rhythm, on the contrary, is independent of metre, 
and is free and unconfined, and is subject to no settled measure, 
or order of feet, nor acknowledges, any rule but that of 
number and proportion. He says, “ Rhythmi, id est, numeri, 
spatio tewporum constant, metra etiam ordine^ ideoque alterum 
esse quantitatis videfur, alterum qualitatis.’— 1. Q.J The 
author, to whom I have so often referred, finds fault with this 
definition; his words are, Mal^, utl mihi quidem videtur; 
quamvis pnim paulo laxior est in rhythmis ordo tcmporiyn, 
absque ordine tamcn, uccesse est, rhythmus totus ruAt.”—*- 
(Df rhytkmo GracoruMi p. 34. in notis.J But tlie learned 
author seems to me to have overlooked the sense in which 
Quintilian uses the word ordof which is here limited to a certain 
and prescribed course of times; which if not observed^ although 
the rhythm may remain, tlie metre will diliappear. Tlicrc is an 
order qf times, or a proportion, that constitutes a foot, or particu- 
lar species of rhythm; but there is also another order, namely, that 
of feet in succession, that constitutes metre, and tlie first may be 
preserved entire, when, by changing the order of the feet in succes¬ 
sion, the metre will be destroyed. Quintilian makes this very clear 
in what follows: <• In versu (that is, in metre) pro dactylo poni 
non poterit anapsestus, aut spondaeus, ncc pxon efidem ratioue 
a brevibus' incipict ac dcsindt; ncque solum alium pro alio 
pedern metrorum ratio non recipit, sed ne dactylum quidem aut 
forte spondacum, alterum pro altero. Ita^ue si quinque coiiti- 
nuos dactylos, ut sunt in illo, 

Fanditur intcrca domus omnipotentis Olympi, 
confundas, ‘solveris versum.” — f Inst, 1. 9.^ Let us now 
confound diese five dactyls, and rcatkthem in this way— 
Omnipotentis Olynpi panditur intcrcA domus; 

Thus we shall find the dactylic metre, (which requires a diflerent 
order of feet, namely, a dactyl and spondee : in the 5th and 6th 
place,) dissolved and destroyed, and an anapaestic verse substituted 
The rhythm, nevertheless, remains the same, because tliere is 
still the same space or quantity of times, (spatium temporum;) 
and the same feet; but the metre is destroyed, because 
there is n5 longer the same order, (ordo.) So far am I 
from thiukibg Quintilian wrong, that his definition appears to 
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, me the most precise of any. Cicero gives a similar exposition, 
which rHay serve by way of confirmation—** Ordo pedum 
ficit, ut id^ quod pronuntiatur, aut orationis, aut poematis 
simile videatur.”—^ Orator. 227.^ 

IVil) now^cousider metre according to this distinction, and 
•hall show, that every verse is more or les3»mctrical, in propor¬ 
tion as order is more (ft less observed in it. All metre is 
distinguishetl from rhytlim by order \ but although it is the same 
' in kind, it dilFers much in degree.—shall now,^therefore, 
|}ivid« metre into several degrees— 

First, into pure metre, where no licence •aokateveit no inter¬ 
change of isochronous rhytlun is permitted, but one inflexible 
order is prescribed: this metre maybe called pure, or, from 
its consequence, syllabic, since it i$ evident, as no short times 
can be substituted fov equivalent long times, every^verse must 
not only consist of the same number of times, but also of 
sylhiblcs. Of this nature is the Latin sapphic, used by Horace, 
** Piudarum quisquls studet semulari,” which might be called 
hcndecasyllabic, if this name had not been appropriated to the 
Phaleucian metre. To this may be added the asclepiad, 
** Maecenas atuvis edite regibusand the last line of the 
alcaic, *< Flumina constiterint acutoand many others. 

The second division of metre may be into rhythm, where an in¬ 
flexible order is observed in the agc-if, or first part of the foot} but 
an isochronous licence is permitted in the latter part, or fieVif, or 
vice versa. This ocfiurs in the four first feet of an hexameter, 
'Pi-tyre | tu pUtii | laci rccu j bans sub | tegraine fagi—where 
die first part of each foot is fixed, but the second admits of 
two short, or one long, at pleasure. By this means, as well as 
by the exsura, die heroic measure is kept distipet frpm the 
anapaestic. ^ 

The third division of metre may be into rhythm, where both 
agaie and admit of isochronous interchanges. An example 
of this found in the following metre of Catullus, which 
may be scanned as a trimeter acatalcctic^ consisting of an 
cpitrltus tertius, of an epitritus primus, and of an epitritus 
secundus— * 

4 a • 3 4,3 4 

Super a1t-a vecjtiu A't\« f«je1ri ra-te laaria. 
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I will now produce some isochronous intercliangcs, that take 
place as well in the aperis as the i 

4 3 I 3 4 |£ 4 

Stiiuuhi-tiis vAij fUren-ti nibi|« v&-giM anifni, 4 

43|.34i34 j 

Dfirol-vlt illje acuto sibr | poude-ra sifice, d 

4 ;} « 3 4 I 3 4 

Ubi eapi-tsi Mwliudes vi jacilont li^derigeiw, S3 

4 3,3 4 I 3 4 ^ 

Abcro-fiifo I pidvs-tra stadiio et (M) 

4 3,3 4 I 3 4 

Jut* jam d&lct | qubd cg-i Jam I jamque puaitet, 73 f. 

* I 

Catullus in this metre has not used, indeedi any licence with 
respect to the aptnst except in the first foot of the trimeter; 
nor is the characteristic short quantity of the different cpitriti 
ever displaced. The isochronous intervals are all on other places 
of die feet. It is obvious, that the fewer licences are used, 
the more perceptible will be the metre. I will just add, that 
the line (ead in our printed books— 

Ego gymmsii ftii floi, ego enun decus oloi, C4 

a not metre, and should be thus transposed— 

4 8 , 3 4 ’,'3 4 

Ego dos fai I gjriuiia-Bi, ego elram dc-cus olci. 

The perverse reading was probably introduced to get rid of 
the hiatus; but the transcriber « Incidit in tScyllam cupiens 
vitare Charybdin. ) 

The fourdi division of metre may be into rhythm, which ia 
variable, or con^ting of different quantities in one part of the 
foot, and Admitting of isochronous syllables in die other parr. 
This is the case witli the common *iambic measure, where the 
first part, or*seat, of each trimeter, may consist of a spondee, 
or iamb, that is of three or four times, at pleasure; while die 
second seat of each is confined only to an iamb, or to a tiibra- 
chys, that represents it. But here not the whole diesis, or 
latter part of each trimeter, admits of isochronous intervals, but 
only its last syllable, wlfich, being long, may be resolved into 
two shout. In some sort of verses the d^jr, or first part 
only, of ffie first foot is variable, and the ord^r of the remainder 
U strict "ind inflejublc* The Phaleucian daetrei Qr hendeca- 
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syllables, as it is sometimes called, afibrds an instance of 
* this, as 

« 4 

Qiiffi do-no lepidiim novum libellum, 

» • 

Ari-dum modo, pumice cxpolitum ? 

4 

'* Corne%, tibi, nauque tn solebas^ 

3 

Mcas esve aliqnid putarc nugaa. • (fiatul. i.) 

The same freedom offhythm likewise occurs in the dclicioua 
anacreontic epithalamium of Julia and Manlius} I will cite a 
stanza of it, which presents to os an assembly of images worthy 
•the pencil of Correggio-^ 


4 

Torqua^tus vole parvnlus, 

5 

Matria £ gremio sum, 

3 

Vorri-gcnn tcncras manna, 
a ' 

J>nloc rideat aa patrero, * 

4 

Scmilii-antc labcllo. ^ {CahiL 61 i v. tIjS.) 

Horace has not allowed himself this licence, but conHnes 
himself to a spondee in the £§crtSf as<^ 

,4 . ■ ' 

Sic tc Diva potvns Cypi-i. —(Ode S, v. i..) 


I will just observe, that many metres, in other respects strict, 
allow of a variable quantity in the first part of the first foot; 
'Ipcrliaps, because a licence there is less perceptible, and lost 
sight of in the subsequent regularity. 

'Flic fifth divisioiLof metre maybe into rhythm,which kvariaBle 
in quantitif in the A§rts» or first part of the foot, and admits of 
isocliTonous changes «in the tv^ole leVi;, or second part of the 
foot, and not only in a syllable of the Ssirift ^ in the last 
division: of this nature^is the anacreontic measure. As 1 
shall reserve tliis point for a future consideration in the sequel 
of this essa^, 1 will now only produce four examples to 
illustrate my meaning-— 

3*5,. 

OeKco keytff | Ar^eiXas^'^f Ode 1. V. 


V A • 

Wafl’owx-rr off | woT woeuf.^^Ode S. v, 1,J 

Sre^vous jasv xgo | 0^ 6. 

4 3 I 

A jfftu-flral T8i^ I *Efwrch‘^Ode SO. W. 
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Ill >tlicso four examples it is evident/ that the Sgcri; is variable, 
and contains a quantity, either of three or four times, at the will 
of the composer; but the Oso-ij here is regular in*rhythm, 
consisting always of three times, differently arranged, sometimes 
representing an iambic, at other times a trochaic.' Here too we 
see how an iambic and troclwic may be interchanged one foi the 
other, when they are not integral feet, but only parts of com¬ 
pound larger'feet, not only without ofence, but with the same 
propriety, and by the same rule, as the last^syllnble of a pure 
iambic, and the first syllable of a pure trochaic, may be rc.solvcd ' 
into two •short syllables, and he represented by a trih'‘.idn^ 

It is chiefly in compound feet, that rhythm abounds, and its 
forc'' can be best demonstrated; and for this reason, perhaps, 
it is, tlut compound feet, or feet that exceed three syllables, 
have been called not feet, but nuraeri .—(See br/urct^i). 50.) 
To the effect produced by rhythm in jhe instances of an 
iambic and trochaic, substituted one for the other as above, 

I would apply the passage, which has so often been cited 
by writers upon metre and accent, and tortured by them, 
according to their different views, to contradictory interpre¬ 
tations.—'O 8f p'j^por, eo$ /3c'j\3Ta(, eXjtsj Touj froMax*; 

r= XM rhv (ip^vv ;^pov5» voiii puixpiv*' 1 would thus translate it, 

It is the property of rhytlnn to controul times as it will, and 
often it mnkc-s a short time long.” Is not this a description as 
clc.ir as words can make it of what happens In these three 
lines beginning tlic 6th Ode of Anacreon, according to Barnes’s 

edition— * 

4 

iVf^iaiyouj jisy xpft j ra^OKri. * 

I .* i*- ' 

j[*oS»yoyf vvvag | lAotreams. 

4 ' 3 •* 

dl^pa j yfXaimj’. 

Here we plainly see how rhythm makes short jpng, and long 
short, at pleasure. Marius Victorinus, with whom the learned 
author' De flhythmo Grarcorum set>ms disposed to quarrel, 
because he cannot bend him to his own purpose, says the same 
thing.—“ Rhythmus, ut volet, protrahit tempora, ita ut breve 
tempus plerumque longum efliclat, longum contrahat.” The 


I*a:rc yrliere the passage from Victorunis i* giveii at more length.. 
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Latin poets have not, to my knowledge, any metre -which 
affords an example of this licence. • It seems as if either the 
fastidioiisness of Roman cars, or wliat is more probable, tlie 
less pliant nature of the Latin^language, would not admit of all 
that freedom in metre, which is so striking, and so pleasing in the 
Gr#ck poetry* from the greater variety produced by it. Even the 
Latin hexameters and pentameters have a constrained appear¬ 
ance compared with tho Greek; and when Propertius leaves 
the Latin to follow the Greek model— 

l*t nostris tanicfkcta sup'erbiat Umbria libris, 

I'nibria Romani Gloria Calliinachi, CL. 4. ELa. t. 

how much he provoke^ a coilparison to the disadvantage of lus 
own measures. .The polysyllabic terminations of the Greek 
pentameter are hardly tolerable m Latin, and have, therefore, 
been stjidiously avoided by Ovid. Again, the' Sapphics of 
Horace have notthe^;raccful and easy air of the Greek, but are 
more metrical and bound, and lose at least in beauty, what they 
gain in precision. Horace, too, in the Glyconian verse, we 
have seen, abridged himself of the little licence used by Catullus, 
in imitation of the Greeks, and never begins it with any other 
foot than a spondee. Martial well might say, 

Nns colimos sevcrinrcs.— 

The fact is certain, but 1 will not pretend to determine, 

whctlicr it arises from choice oi*from necessity. 

The last division of metre may be into rhythm variable in 

quantity in both pa?is of each foot, and only requiring a fixed 

and regular ordcr,*by way of finish, in the last place, or Ohif 

of the last foot. Of fills nature are the iambics in Terence, as 

.1 3 j -t 4 4 ■S • 

Unis igi-tur nlUclu' ent objiir | gaudi locus. 

4 4 I / 4,43 

IN rsua-bit nox, | Amor, viiiiim adojlcsccn-tin.* ^ 

To this may be added, what Quintilian gi^cs as a verse in 
Ciccro^s Oration in Lucium Pisoncni— 

4 4,3 4,4 3 

I'ruli Dti Fm>mflrta'|lcs qiiis Iiic il-|luxit dies ? 


' li is of versos such as ihesc tlrnt Cicero speaks, Comiconun varii propter 
Minilitadint'in srrnionis, sic .na'pe snot abjerti, m bonnuntplain vix iu fils' 
■qmcrM ct versuslntcUigi po8slt.'’—('Oi (dor. 1S4.^ ^ . 
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This seems the utmost extent of relaxation, to which metre 
can be carried, and the greatest licence of which it is susceptible. 
I'here is only one fixed foot, one scat of certain onlcr*^ in the 
whole, and if n l* remove this restraint, all metre vanishes, and 
nothing remains but rhythm. There must be some bound to 
metro to make it perceptible, and this explains "another dis¬ 
tinction whic^ Ouistilian makes between metre and rhythm. 

Sunt et ilia discrlmina, quod rhythlnis libera spatia, metrU 
finita sunt.”—(/wi/. L. 9.) 

Having now pursued metre through difierent gradaiiun^s, 
through all its ties and connexioii||^till it becomes at lastVree,' 
and loses itself in rhythm,! shall nowconslder rhythm, abstracted 
from metre, in the three lights of lyrical, rhetoric.tl, and 
colloquial. When I speak of rhythm as being lyrical, rhetorical, 
and colloquial, I do not mean that there are three distinct kinds 
of rhythm. The rhythm in each diflbrs only in degree, biit not 
in kind. 

Lyrical rhythm I conceive to be that, which wc find in the Odes 
of Pindar, and in the Greek Chorus. This disdains to be con¬ 
fined and shackled by metre, and is nothing more than an order 
of words and times according to numerical proportions, and which 
proportions it is Idft to the taste of the poet to select and adapt 
to his occasions. Suidas says, ** ora^ xa\ rst^eiu tcLv 

mScov agtrig xa\ Qsvtg Xoyov s^vact Tf>l; aAXijAa yhcT«i.”—- 

{Suidas in voce ’Pu^fioe.) The antistrophe no doubt is metrical, 
because this is bound, and must follow the rhythm presnibed by 
the strophe, but the strophe itself,is in genei^l only rhythmical, 
and not metrical. Left to himself, and buisting from the fetters 
of metre, thcjyric poet, by variety in his rhythm, by bold expres¬ 
sions, by vigorous conceptions, by dazzling images, aspired to 
the highest pitch of poetical eminence. It is a mistake of the 
moderns to suppose that the Odes of, Pindar ^r the Creek 
Chorus were ia general written in. any metre. The most 
learned and ingenious men Itave tortured and rackctl their 
imagination to find out some key to the supposed metre of 
these compositions, but 1 am not surprized that none df 
them has succeeded.*' It is not pleasant to damp the ardor 
•of researcl^but I think 1 may venture to predict, that the 
discovery never will be made, as it is in vain to look for that 
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which does not exist, and was never in the contemplation of the 
composers themselves. I am, however, surprized, that the 
declarations of Cicero, of Horace, and Quintilian, that lyrical 
pieces arc commonly only rhythmical,and without metre, should 
have^been entirely either overlooked or disregarded. Cicero 
says, A modis quibusdam caiitu remote, soluta esse videtur 
oratio, maximeque id in optimo quoque edV^m Paetarum, qui 
i\ Grxeis qpminantur, quos cum caniu spoliaveris, nuda 
pxn^ remanet oratio.— {Orator, 183.) Horace is still more 
C3^rcss in his animated account of Pindar’s style. • 

• - Per anilaces Mira Ditli^rambos 

Verba devolvit, wmerisque fertnr 
Jj^e mbUu. 

Here we have the very distinction between metre and rhythm, 
that has been so much insisted upon. The expression 
risque frrtur lege sduiht reduced to plain prose, moans nodiing 
else than tli.it lie has numbers or rhythm exempt from metre. 
But if any doubt still remain in our mind, I conceive t]iis,*passage 
from Quintilian must remove it: « In adeo molestos incidimus 
Grammaticos, quam fuerunt qui Lyiicorum qusedam carmina in 
varias mensuras coegerunt.” I do not know of any Latin author, 
who has attempted lyrical compositions in rhythm only, without 
metre, and perlups the total absence of this kind of poetry in the 
language, with which we are moqf familiar, may have contributed 
to our exclusion of rhythmical productions in Greek. Boctius 
was not only a poet, but a scientific judge of music, and therefore 
W. 1 S nut unlikely to diave composed some lyrics in rhythm; but 
tlic metro, called by JiU editors Pindaric, will be found to be 
nothing more than Anapasstic, as , 

Qnantas r<>riim flectat habenas 

Nat lira piiti'iis, qAbiis iniDicasiini 

Lrifibim urbein provida sorvot. L. .‘1. C. 

I do not S 9 C, however, how the authorities I have adduced 
for tlie cxi.stence of a poetical rhythm witliout metre, and of its 
frequent use in lyric efFusfons, can well be resisted. 

I now pass to rhetorical rhythm,and shall introduce the little I 
have to say by a short sentence from Cicero.^ “ Sit hoc cognitum, 
in solutis etiam verbis inesse numeros, eosdemque esse oratorios, 
qui sunt poetici.”— {Orator. 190.) It may Sc asked^^^if poetical 
and rhetorical number*;, or rhythm, be the same, in wliat does the 
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exercise of tlie one dilFer from the other ? Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian, will give us an answer. They all agree, that rheto¬ 
rical rhythm oUght not to be so stately and uniformly pfrceptiblc 
as the poetical, nor on the other ^and so loose and vague as the 
colloquial. They assign for it too this reason, that m rhetorical 
discourses we should avoid the appearance of to& much sfiidy, 
as wluit begets suspi(;ion and distrust. When an orator lets his 
art and address appear, he is rather a tnimic and an actor than a 
pleader. He alone deserves the name of an drator, who carries 
all his hearers with him, and fastens their attention, not on him¬ 
self, but dll his subject. We are instructed, we arc rousud, 
are convinced, while the, speaker himself is forgotten in the awe 
and the enthusiasm that he inspires. Like the lightning from 
fieaven, the course of true eloquence permits not a pau^c, and 
too rapid in its effect to let us observe its progress.. This is 
^le test of eloquence, and by this test how far docs Cicero fall 
short of Demosthenes ! But to return to the point from which 
I have wandered, I will select some p.issages from Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintilian, that fully explain the nature and design 
of rhetorical rhythm. Aristotle says, 7'e is rijs 

iel U7)Ts t/xf/irSToov Etysd, jtMjTs Sppv\}u.0Vj TO j«-sv ftir/Oavov, to oe 
sLTfgavTOV. Jio piOiMV 8,7 ^siv tov Aoyov, fjLsrgov Os ju.r, 
v'jir,a!t yag w-Tsti, poUfj.'jV os fir, ToSto Ss ecrrai, lav oi 

ry, — [JiJtcl. L. 5. C. S.) Ciegro almost translates the preceding 
passage in this manner: “ Ncque numerosa esse, ut poenia; 
notjue extra nusneriira, ut sermo vulgi cst, debet oratio. 
Aiierum nimis cst vinctum, ut dc iiidustria factum apparcat: 
alterum nimis dissulutum, ut pervagatujp at vulgarc vidcatur: 
lit ab alterq non dclectere, alterum oderis.”— {Orator, 19.1.) 
Ouintdian i<i still more diffuse, but to the same purpose: 
« Vcrsificandi genus cst uiiam legem*omnibus sermonibus <l.ire; 
ct id cum ii*amfc.siri affoctatione (cujus rci maxime cavenda 
suspicio cst) turn ctiam .similitudine ta;dium ac satictatem creat: 
quoquc/;.st diilcius magis peric; amktitquc ct iidem ct affectus, 
mr.'tusquc omnes, qui est in hue curii dcprchciisus: ncc potest 
ci credere, aut propter cum dolerc et irasci judex, cui putat hoc 
vacare. ideoque vllicta quxdam quasi solvenda de industrifi 
sunt, ilia ^dem maximi laboris, nc laborata videanlur. —{Qjtiat. 
Inst. L. d.juxtafincm.) * 
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Colloquial rhythm now only remaips to be considered} and 
what this is may in a great measure be collected from what has 
been sai(>of the other rhythms. It'is the least studied, and most 
loose of any, and such as occurs in the ordinary conversation of 
well educated persons. For the language of the Greeks and 
Ronfans was lo formed, and built, if I may so say, on a musical 
foundation, that it wa^ impossible to speak jt correctly, and not 
to fall into a species of rhythm. « Neque cnim loqui possumus, 
(says Quintilian) disi e syllabis brevibus ct longis, ex quibus 
pedes Hunt.”—//. 9.) The same author expresses himself 
jpdred'ully in another place; « £st igitur oratio alii vnicta atque 
contexta: soluta alia, qualis in sermone ct rphtcilis. Quod non 
ed dico, quia non illud quoque solutum habeat suos quosdam 
ct forSait^ dilhciliores etiam pedes: neque enim aut hiarc semper 
vocalibus, aut destitui temporibus volunt sermo et episUtla ; sed 
non iluunt, nec cohxiient, nec verba de vejrbis trahunt, ut pbtius 
iaxiora in lus vincula, quam mJla s\nt.—{Ibid.) Cicero too 
acknowledges a ihythm in conversation, as well as in poetry and 
oratory: “ lidem sunt numeri non modo oratorum, et poetarum, 
verum omiiino loqncntiuni!* 

Having now finished what I h^d to say on metre in general, 
as connected with music, and in particular with that branch of 
music which is called rhythm, I do not know how I can con^ 
elude better than by a sentence of Plutarch, which compre¬ 
hends in one view nearly the whole matter, and may servo as a 
sort of recapitulation: ** 'Ae) uvxynam rpltt e^ap^urra shaci tx 
ttIvtovtx Sl^u eis ^Soyyov re *«i jfjsoyoy >e«l <ruXX3t|3r.y 

ij (ruj«-/3j}'7eT«i ^ eje Tijy xserd -sopelcti to r,ft[ji6<rfJktvov 

•yvooeiK^.r^eu, £* Sb' rfjs xar^ fiv9fJi.0Vy ex p ttJc xard 

ypdfjijAx ij (raXXoi/3)}v, to Xeyofi-syov.”—-r/e^» JMooc-txwv, p. 35. 

It may not be misplaced, at the foot of the preceding obser¬ 
vations, to offer a conjecture on the etymology of In 

Primatt’s Accentus Redivivi, {p. l^C.) there is a derivation of it 
from Lva-tiyjfuor. The learned and reverend Editor of Dawes* 
Miscellanea Critica, has, in his valuable Appendix, {p. 44f6.) 
given another derivation, which is more ingenjous and satis¬ 
factory, that is from ftCeOf co, ceUriter eo, &c. The connexion 
between motion and rhythm is well illustrated by him, and may 
be admitted; but I cannot so readily subscribe to^ the sense 
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assigned to pa>; at least, I am not so much convinced as to be 
deterred from a venture at another etymology, which I do not 
go far to seek, and winch, tlierefore, will not be much labor 
lost if erroneous. I conceive 'P6&fMs to be only a curtailed form 
of tlie first syllable having suffered anaphxresis,muchin 

tlie same way as''va0for avo^, tuv from sn;;, and as we say, *poihe- 
cary for apoiheearifj and Anciently both said and wrote ’natomy 
and *pistle for anatomy and epistle. pistol a vestige of this vici¬ 
ous pronunciation in the sense of ;something private, and from the 
pocket, or is it a corruption from picciola, in the sense of small 
arms ? To return to my subject:—^It is certain that i« 
nothing else than number and proportion, or as Aristotle defines 
it, ro5 tr^iuvrtis T^f in a passage above cited. It 

may be thought a confirmation of this etymology, that-the Latins 
express rhythm by mmcrus. This last word conies* probably 
from MfM?, or poetied, a law of metre, or tunc, whence 
vo(juoi, songs, in the same manner as from cImoc, has been formed 
iumara. 

M. K. 

WBSssamssassaessssstssa 

Dr. VINCENTS ANCIENT COMMERCE. 

Peripltis of tiff. Erytlirean Sea. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, . 

^ In such a work as that which I hAvc submitted to 
the judgment of the public, errors uwere unavoidable, arising, 
sometimes frpm the difficulty of obtaimng information, some¬ 
times from the contradictory evidence of travfllers and geo¬ 
graphers. Li or4er to rectify these, immediately on the publi¬ 
cation of my first edition, I presenfM it to several gentlemen, 
both at*-home and in the East Indies, requesting such information 
as they might be enabled to furnish, from their personal or 
local knowledge of the countries in which they served. 

From this sourdb, and from consulting such publications as 
have since appeared, I had tbe^dvantage of correcting a variety 
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of misapprehensions, and giving a second edition much more 
accurate |han the first \ btit as there Is now no great probability 
that a future edition will be called for, I think it a duty to 
myself, and to the purchasers df my work, to state a.most satis- 
factqjry piece ,of intelligence, which 1 have obtained from Dr. 
Buchannan*s Travels in the Peninsula, and which 1 know not 
how to communicate more generally than tlirough«the medium 
of your interesting, Journal. 

Those who have perused the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 
mwstjbe well apprised of the difiiculty in arranging t^e western 
^ide of the Peninsula, from Guzerat down to the coast of 
Malabar. It rests principally upon fixing the point for the termU 
nation of the voyage; in this I was fortunately right, by adopt¬ 
ing a suggestion of Major Rennell’s, that tlie Greek merchants 
from Egypt, who traded to 'Nelkunda, in the territory of 
Kcprbbotas, reached* in reality the modtm port of Neliseram, 
near the confines of Canara and Malabar. But the namp of this 
place is written so variously in the ancient geographers, and on 
the modern charts, that although I had established the position 
of the port, I was easily, led into an enor respecting the 
etymology of the name. 

By consulting the Periplus, (p. edit.) it will bo seen, 

tliat Nelkunda is w'ritten Meleiula by Ptolemy, Melkunda by his 
commentators, Necanidon by niiiy,. NeaUyndon by Hardouin, 
and Niiicilda in the Peutingeriau tables. In modern charts it is 
found as Ntiliceram, Neliseram, Nclisuram, and Ncllca-ccram. 
In this last form, by adopting an etymology derived from 
Paolino, a Romish ihissionary who had resided long in the 
country, I had the misfortune to interpret it the liect: CowUry 
but it now appears from Dr. Bucliannaii, that not one of these 
names has a claim to tfue ortliography; for the yeal title of the 
place is Nil-Eswara, from Nil, Blue, Eswara, iMi d or Deity i 
and Nil-Eswara, llte Blue Deity^ is one of the titles of Siva, 
particularly worshipped in this couiitty, in preference to Brahma 
and Vishnoo, who make un the triad in the Braiuinical 
superstition.— Vul. IIJ. jk 10. 

But another title of Siva is Nil-Kanta, or Nil-Kunda, 
{Bucharmanf Vol. III. p. 261.) from Nil, Slue, and Kanta, or 
EUinda, T/iroeti an appelUtioi} be derives from swallowing a 
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poison churned up by the Gods and Giants from the sea. It 
was intended to poison the world, but Siva, for the preservation 
of mankind, swallowed it; the effects of it, however, were so 
malignant, as to leave a blue mark on his neck, and he is repre¬ 
sented with a bltte neck in the temples dedicated to his set/ice. 
By identifying Nil-Kswara thus with Nil-Kunda, we have the 
two names bf this port, ancient ancj modem; and the Ncl- 
Kunda of tho Periplus approaching nearer 'to the true ortho¬ 
graphy, than the several names found in the other ancient 
geogr.iphers. , ^ 

Here then we obtain a demonstration that the termination of 
*‘lic voyage is fixed with perfect accuraby at this port; and if 
this is ascertained, the arrangement of the provinces' on the 
coast, such as it appears in my commentary, will, 1 conclude, be 
readily admitted. 

The proof of this is more valuable as Dr. Buchannan has no 
reference to the Periplus in this place, nor, as far as I have 
discovered, in any other part of his work; and his explanation 
of these titles of Siva is confirmed by Captain Wilford, in the 
fourth chapter of his Essay on the 'White Islands, and Mr. 
Wilks, in his History of the South of India, p. 8. 

Much pleasure will it afford me, if, by means of your Journal, 
1 should convey this intelligence to any gentleman who is 
possessed of my work; and still more, if those, who take a 
pleasure in geographical research, would insert a notice of it in 
the blank leaf of the third volume, p, 119. As far as concerns 
me or my work, I have as much satisfaction in retracting an 
error, as in establishing a fact. It is with great respect that I 
subscribe myself. Sir, '* 

Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 

m f^JXCENT. 


Deanety, JVesiminster, Feb, 4. IS 11. 
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mCRIPTIONS FOUND AT ANCIENT 
SAGUNTUM, 

WE have been favored with die following ac^itional Inscriptions 
lately brought into this ceuntry, and hope to be able to give 
some explanation of <hem in a future number. 

, 'tilt following rules arc collected from some of*thc most 
distinguished Spanish antiquaries. 

1. The characters both of the Celtiberlans, and of the Turde- 
tani, are to be chiefly referred to the most ancient Greek and 
Etruscan- 

2. There are sevend letters admitted to^ be doubtful. 

. 5. There are double letters, which frequently recur. 

+. The vowels are sometimes expressed, but often arb to be 
supplied. 

5. Words are seldom written in full length. 


No. 5. 



0,\LU 

I itg c kOJC<- 


No. (5. 

ia L c 

r»L'vvJLULftLI<^LSJ LUILIt<« '> 


J- 
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ANIUADVERSIONES^ IN LONGINUM. 

Edit. Tbttp. Oxm. 1778. 

I n 

§ 1. p. 1 . 1 . 5. Dion. Hal. Antiq. 1.6. rij; ak’^Seiag xaci nO 

iixalou TTgovooujjuvoff m hi (rro^ai^ataitgratreiV iimpia¥. 

1. 3. 2. Codd. lect. ve^U^kav iinice probo—quam satis vin- 
dicat Platon. Epist. 7. sub fin. ttsvSsi u,uplw. 

Platonis locum, pluresque aliorum scriptoriim apud ^teph. 
Thes. videre licet. £t ad hunc modum Eulogii locum, quem 
laudat Toup. reformate veUQi; V. et Morum. 

1 . 3. 8 . efiiruqlav 8cc.—« Nescio Siine annon hscc vox 

{siiiropluv) Longino' sit restituenda. N.im experientiam invcii- 
tionis ego adhuc intelligere non potui."' Taylor, ad ACschin. c. 
Ctesiph. p. 621 . Sed nihil mutandum. ip.icutAsL ti;; ost 

« Solertia inventiouis longo usu et experientia parta.” 

2. 4.1. jSadouf. — Hinc Scriblcri Tractatus origincm 

duxit. Sed nullus dublto quin sertbendum sit rxhtfs. Nus> 
quam alibi vocem ^a$os usurpat Longinus, ct x^SoOg egregie 
confirmaut qux sequuntur r, (pua-ig, aerxi§ t« h rolls xscGk- 
rixoT; xal $i]}0a9rof$ out^ojmv. V. ad § 16. 

2 . 4. 10. Malim v^eaniffev. 

2. 4. pen. Optime hunc locum restituit Toupius; sed Icvlnri 
mutatione ita velim scribere— xai) wg smxivhvoriga rot vhoix ocuroi 

iavr m ■ ■lofli vrg, ourte ru vel oStw x«i ra pjsy. 

S. 5. ult. Probo Fabri conj. xal Deinde ingeniosa 
Musgr. conj. est, pro jaowv, quam rw egregie confinnat, 
quod in rdv^icum Toupto mutandum est, si /x.ov6v retincatur. /Lt/av 
non est solicitanda. fr^rxraMjv yeipLup^ooVf Censor, apud Bibl. 
Philo, de voluuine vend, turbine, accipiti; sed quod ox Aristoph. 
Av. 1714. vAexravi] xaxvoD excitat ad suam Coiffirmandam, me 
judice, vulgatam stabilit iqterpretationem} cum xhsxruvY^v hoc 
in loco de fumo dicatur. Ailschyl. I^rometh. 10Jl. 

■ cjmI ^iTrco'^cv flh 

. .. llvgos ofiL^^xus ^wrtpvxpi - 

« immittens.’* Pearce et Censor, in Bibl. Philol. in- 
terens” Bruack. ad Soplu Antig. 383. Halo « aimectcns/* 
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“ coniicctens.” De Sophoclis Orcithyia (V. Ruhnken.) silet 
Brunck. 

3. «. ulf. yuTTtg Ta^ot. Hoc videtut Gorgias suni> 

sisso cx uHsciiyl. Sept. adv. TR. 4022. 

^ OuTco griTsiV'Xv TovS’ iv' oitbvwv SoxeT 
Tu^svt' uTlftaiCy touwjt/jiaiow A,«)3sIv. ^ 

5. 7. 10. oAi'T^ai'vstv ter adhibetur a Platon. Cratyl. 275. a. 

3. 7. 11. Bene ftK:tur Toup. uvakT^diig. Male cnim oyxoi 
Micuntur uvahAfic^ si uvaK^g sit, docentc ipso Ruhnkenio, 
**jn&cer ct exilis, • qui ad copiam et magnitudinem all et augeri 
non potest.” 

4. 11. 5. Licet sxpius subintclligi soleat Homcri nomen, hoc 
taincn in loco velim (fijtriv '’Ofi.r,pog, Facile cxciderc potent 
propter seqq. OMENTOl. 

4. J1. ult. Apud Platon. Lcgg. 6. 621'. e. legitur hravKrravxi, 
quod inalini. 

7. 14. 2. Frauvli fuit Platonis interpretibus hsec dictio in 
Criton. 371. c. «AAia; ev»xa ^syou, non nisi disputatioiiis causa: 
Thcactet. 128. g. yr,g aAAa»f : Plut. Sympos. 149. b. Koyog 

TU'jTa (kAAojc eTriv. 

7. 14. 5. Similiter Max. Tyr. 10. .'5. xe(raju.ixvT:;’jOjti.tvi] 

Tiov Viy^ apMfj.4vcov, xai 6r,ei'jov(ra Tcaira rolg Xoyi!r/xoiff, ju.ij rvywa-t* 
y'.v cvc’j'jii uviv^zlv, TUyautra 8s, ayu.'t^ cog eaettr^g spyov. 

8. 17. 3. lit prieccdcns pch. et sensus loci videntur postulate 

r.xh'jc Os yr/ps’JSt. 

8. 17. 8. Non sollcitanda sunt thro ftavlag —skwsov efflans, 
<]nasi furore aliquo agita^us. Sed vveufLatrog niilii videtur non 
Ikuc dici sine cpitheto. Probo igitur lect. edit. jPollii et 
lludsoni Ev3o!;<r»«(rr<x60—probatam ctiam Moro, 

9. 21. 6 . Velim aKXa xu] tijv Aruyiacv. 

9. 22. 3. llunc dc Moyse locum spurium judicarunt Portus, 
V.ilckeuaer, Wytfenbach. et Censor, apud Bibl. Philol. 'I’.icet 
Toupius, ct nihil statuit Ruhnkenius. Sed, iit mihi \idctur, 
ipse in Moysis verbis laudandis error Longino locum satis viiuli- 
c.it. Nam si Longino abjudicandu.s, Jud;co alicui vel Christiano, 
qui in Moysis honorem cum finxerit, ut putd', tribucudus est. 
Hi vero Sacros ipsorum librps sincere et sine addkanientli.s ljuda> 
turl eraiit} Longino^ eos perfunctorie legenti, et memo^i^r pro- 
.Vbi.m. No.V. 


fi 
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fcTcnti, proclive orat qu®il.im aJdcre vel Immutare. Huic 
quoque modica vcrborum lavis oup^ 6 tv^cop avij'o— optimc* 
CDiivcnit. 

9. 2+. 2. Noc vulgata vocia Trgtsyvsocrjicfvo'j; interprctatio loci 
scntcntix satisf.icit, uec probo Mori interpretationcm « olim 
jam dostinatos hcroibus/’ Malim eqiiidcm scribere irposyvaia-fti- 
vou, scil. Lnwiitatioiies ct luctus propter mortem lieroum, qui 
lectoribus j.ini ante noti fuerint. * 

10.37. G. Hanc vciiustissimam Oden dchuo edldit Bruiick. ad 
ealeem Anacrcoiitis. Argentor. 1786. L. 3. Brunck. ^aivu-a-a! 
<y UTTaxovsi) xa) ysKii: if/i,sgogp. Scrib. fort, ^copuj-ru; 
xal yeAcug-a; IfjLsposPt V. Varr. Loett. apud Morum. L. J1. Non 
male Toup. jSojx/SfDo"’ sv 8’ iiKoetl pioi. nec male Brunck. (So(w,j3e5- 
triv i'iitoxi JU. 0 I—sed pressius codd. vestigiis insistas, scribendo 
c^>r,u.\ evippoi/S — • SsS<rt V ukouxL L. Hi. Sapplioni* puto non 
liciiihse primam in iipco^ corriperc. Legerc possis ^up^po; Upd: 
xatxp^sjrTai. II ic obiter corrigeiidus cst corruptbsinius locii!) in 
.Sapphus Od. in Veiier. apud Dion. Hal. •trspi ^TuvOiVfwc, § 3”>. 
V. o. p. 173. seqq. Ed. Reisk. ubi sic scribitur, Kott Ip-M 
6iKoa ysvsV^a* MxmKct tJjueu* tIpx S’aSTs irsl^r,u.-'Mt 
0 xy)jv;V(r»y $iXot)jts£* t/j g-’, c5 > Sed ultima in o t* 

nunquam cliditur, et 7rsj9y,uai male dividitur inter secundum et 
tertium versum, et neccssario conripitur. Brunckius vi.'c 
ineliiis edidit A" om s/jt5 fii\iTr s9i\so ysv'VJ'iti Mam\a 6v}i'jUy 
Tivu i’x^iTS TTiiSij-.tA (TayiJvSTtrav ^iKonxrx' rl; tr’, m i’ltTi'j'i, ; 

Codd. et Editt. variant inter 

xal: o-ayTjvi'jooff-av, rxyr,pi'j(rM I ^jA.^ri’T'jr <t w (,lxr,y 

-tiXoVy,Tx T<.'(ra> if/fls^ise5r/t»5; ri; ca fiixa: a8ix<'(: Hudson 

voluit viih^ et (ray^y.-ycr’ «v: Bruuckius <le suo dedit 
itictro, ni fallor, refragante. Scribo, 

hr 7tti fL 0 » jifcaPiKTra iJsAw ysvsVJat 
(vcl Xcf) 06[IU)’ tIpo, 8’ aUTe 
♦’l/sl ffayijveuo’ai $i\araTa*_ Tls «riw, 

Sav^oif axtiZsl y 


10. 29. 6. Male Pcarcius et Ruhnken. hiec de vomitu intcl- 
leieruut j nec melius rom egit Moms, quern Toup. in Indicr 
notavit. Vix Donginus hsec rrXeop dp$os ex«v dixissor, si versum 
tiltimutn-ie Nausea intellexisset. Aristsenctus in loco a 
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Uuhnken. cxcitato mihl videtur hxc quoquc ob oculos 
habuissc. IIuxvm 7rd(XXoju.evi;$ e^avTOftoit ty,; xctg^ilui. 

10. 30^8. uTex davscTotg dclcnda puto. 

18. 88. Si scribanius avstjrvsou pro avscwsjv (V. Morum) 
mctrum baltem in tuto crit. 




e<rTi yTjff avcatviov KTfj^'jv evSeovt 


Sed Longinus consulto foitassc metrum turUavit. 

18. 3C. 11. Scrib. piito* r,fuv av avoZsi^ecov. V. Brunck. ad 
Aristopli. Plut. 583.* Sed V. Hermann, in Eur Hcc. 1087. 

iS. 37. 6*. Veliin a.^iViiwauTt>i. quod suadciit cl, sentcntia 
l«ci, c? prasccdcns ^thovzrMTsaov. 

11. 37. antej). tisncgivrjvru puto hoc In loco active iiccipien- 
dum esso. V. Platon. Gorg. § 32. p. 48.5. e. Steph. V. et 
'^fhom. Mag. Y. : et Pierson, prx’f, ad Mncr. p. xlii. 

H. 38.* 10. Codd. MiSiS. oXio'. nec male S''d velim ^knv. 

15. 40. 9. MusgraA*. in Eur. Pr. edidit ptijS*—=M-,8a>.cuv. 

15. 40. nntep. Ni. Ita ct Po.ircc. Morus et Musgr. jrectius 

V 


15. 40. pen. Codd. et Editt. pr. axovtrac tic mendose: Bamos 
ct Pearce voluerunt waij; Pearc. Musgrav. ct Mor. edid^runt 
sir —quod unde sit ncscio. Puto codd. voluisse ri?. 

1.7. 42. 2. T ‘EvvJa, Ita et Edit. Aid. in jEschyl. Thcb. 
4’.7. ubi vulgo ’iivycii: In his Accusativis scribendis ’/ieij, 
’'Apr,v i'«3xe-«T)j, i'eeixganjv, x.t.A., Variant plei'umque Codices. 
Demctr. Phalcr. qui dicitur § 177. to v h" ei-tr,iJLlxv s$=A- 

xovTou oi “/Ittixoi, jJr,fiotr6svriy A^yovrs; xxl 2^'j!xpa.Tr,v : Et Mocr, 
Attic, p. 134. '.-iTTixaif Jr.fjLoaSzvr,^ to a.vu'KrrpVy 

‘/iAAtiwxaij. Cf. sis Rcqz. ad Lucian. V. 4 p. 4G8. 5. 455. 
5. 522. 9. 405, In aliam sententiam abiit Inccrtus ;\uctor wsfrl 
Hxp^xgKTfjLOv, quem Valckenaer edidit ad calc. Ammonii —Kxrx 
ju.5y o'jv orgoVAririw ^xg^xpl^ouTiv o! AEyovrsj 2ioox(iXTr,v^ JijiaoTdsvijv 
T« yag elf ijs A^yovra cMerx oi irgo<rXxfji.$xv?i ev) rrjs xmxrixijc to 
y, OTav p ir«p’ oy^sTspwv vgos t^v x«T«Aj;fiv, ^ f^f^x sir) Te\u sfi^xi- 

vjjrai. V. et Herodiani Fr, apud Hermann, de Cr. Gr. § 18. 
p. 307. Credo equidem antiquiusobtinuissescripturam per sS, r,x 
ct sed apud recentiores Atticos usum demum invaluissc scri« 
bendi ’'AptjVf 2fsoxpa'njv, AnifioaSsvijVj propter similes formas IIxp~ 
pavUrig^ Ilxpp.svUriV' ’.lAxi/Sia^ijc, ’AXxiSuximv, x.T^X- Bis t.ilituin hie 
accusativus occurrit apud Honierum. In II. II, 40’3. ijigitur nunc 
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in fine versus Ogxava^riv. sed Sch. Min. monent*y^. 0ga<ru/ti]Aov: 
II. E. V. ult.— dvSgoxratnaceov. ubi quaedam exemplarla 
prxbent'.^pTj’, ut docuit me Hemsterh. ad Arist. Plut, 328. In 
Batrachom. claudit r. 367. Apud Hesiod, extat hsec 

forma quinque in locis, in uno pocmate, Scut, scilicet Here, et 
in eodem nomine quod invenitur in corrupto versu^ 59. 
V. 333. ewio'vTflj, ubi possis scribqre : Idem vers, repe- 
titur V. 425. ubi Editt. Aid. Junt. 1.2i exhibent ’'A^a. -irpoa-ievTa. 
In V. 457. ubi nunc Icgitur "Aciiv c&dem editt. habent 
*.- 4 ^ 17 ' apKOf: In Aristoph. Plut. 338. Hemsterhus. dedit u codd. 
et Suida pro "Jptiv, quod iterum reposuit Brunclr^ 'qui 
nullum satis certum consilium hnc in re .secutus cst. "'A^v 
sustulit u Phoenissis Euripidis Vaickenacr. licet quinque in locis 
ediderit UuXuvsixt^v, nulla metri cogente necessitate. Eundem 
accus. IIoK’jmwnv possis inveiiire apud ^sch. Thcb. 1070. ct 
Soph. Antiq. 198. Porson in Phwnissis gemper dedit "Apnvy et 
ad V. 134. in A'isch. Theb. 45. metrum flagitare "ylpijv. Malim 
vero ex Ed. Aid. et Longin. scribere''J^jj r, ’Evua>. 

15. 42. 8. V. Jodrell on Eur. Bacclue, p. 408. 420. 

16.46. 10. jAs&iffraxdis sic, ut videtur, MSS. et Ed. Princeps. 
Mauutius, quem sunt plcriquc cditorcs sccuti, edidit (ueCtaruc. 
et recte forsan, modu scribas to; slg uvsp^. Ita enim 

ceteris participiis veipumxvsovy Ivr/dsi;, xa^iu; melius convenit. 

16.46. 11. Ruhnken. vult^/Sado; pro vdhsy deceptus errore 
loci $ 2 . ubi irdfiog reponendum. 

16. 47. 5, ^aipuv impune. Eandem vim habet yeyr/llto; Soph. 
(Ed. T. 368. et xk)mwtos Soph. Ed. 9I2< Eodem modo x?idcov, 
cum tuo maximo malo. Soph, C£d. T. 401. ct Eur. Hipp. 1086. 
ct vph KXani/ nvd. priusquam poenas luat Eur. Andr. 578. 

17 .49. ult. Supra dixit to Std vavovfyt'lvf et hoc in 

loco puto Sia vel similia qiixdam excidisse. 

17. 50. 4.' eva^fiivj&rat. Hanc vocem adhibet Demetr. Fhal, 
$ 39. Mtntp eyx^UTTOjaeycey ^ eyot^ctyi^gjxsvcoy. ^ 

18. 50. uU. Omnino reponendum veva-ei; t« xat) oiirMpitrtisi 
Mox 51. 21. TO iAouv xm o^up^ozov rr,s zsutrsiog xo^ ieiroxgiiFeioc : 
et infra ^ 8’ f^wr^ng ^ eig locuToy xotl atzoxgme : et to o^^jaa rr,; 
zsvarttog xal aTroxpiVtuo;. 

18. 50. ult. M,<ilim ed Tuvreug Teug^ 
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21. S3. 5. Morus vult oaroKwiva'i. Ruhnken. avcxuXyM. 
Re8crib6^^oAA5(ri. 

32. 56. ult. Malim irpotursjSa^ youv ra avo rou ^opou. 

33. 58. 8. Jungenda sunt nivu dytoyiorixd vvvtpyti. 

S^. 70. 7. Malim 6 8c Ji)jxo(r0cvi}f. 

33. 71. 1. ararcr^o^^e;. V. Pearc. Apud .£sc]\^. Ctesipb. 
unus cod. habet aveerir^o^lhet, quod Reisk. praetulit. 

32,71.7. q yH^^wrorifi.rts’ts. Hsec cnim quasi mulctse xsti* 
' matio} hxc confessio audax aliquid esse admissum; h. e. hxc 
gxdusttio. V. omnino Hemsterhus. ad Hesych. v. uttoti/xyiccws* 
T^o^aVccu;. 

33. 71. 7. Dion. Hal. Art. Rhet. 9.5. 

y^yrrdci 8ioixi]Veeaf r^vix^;. 

32. 72» 6 . r^ovfjih^Kmxaiv SeXsap. Plat. Tim. 543. a; yhsixrcx 
ytua-tcas Soxtjxiov apud Platon, non invenio.^ Totum hunc locum 
x«t r^y JU.EV ^oxi/tiov aliena manu Longino esse additum 
ccnsco. 

33. 75. pen. Toupii conj. fuerat ri— etxpifies xivivveusi, quam 
in Indicc rcpudiavit. Conjiciebam riZ ydp £v vavr) dxpi^u xivhvog 

e'fJtixp^TQim 

34'. 78. antep. euyev3i:x, per sepositum, nequit significare inge- 
uuam in scribcndo clcgantiam. Ruhnken. voluit c/tju,5X£ia. Possis 
ct EupifAc/a, quam voccm usurpat J^ongin. infra 39. 89.1. Suspi- 
cabar ct exTsvaa. Poll. 3. 18. rw 8f per* eirxlvm ievri^ 

xsiTfidj exTEvijf—cXeudsgo;—pLsyaX0Tg4in)e, EXcutfcpoTgsirt];. Ta 8c 
TFgxyp^ru, —eA*i»flfpio.*ijf. ij yd^ sKsuSegoirpsrreia xat» exTCvcja, tc 
fth axAijpov, TO Si aorgiTSi. tu 8’ enp^'piardC)—IxTeyoBj—cAe^fic'' 
pOTrgsTritiS, eKsudepixs x.t.A. , 

4-1. 92. pen. Codd. pLixgoiromVf quod non mutandum erat. 

42. 94. 3. Conjiciebam sireu9wgi quod posted Porto placuisse 
vidi. 

14. 100. 9. iLonginum scripsisse fj rr,; olxovfLi'vr,; elptjvti —iroAi 
85 jxitAAov—ouTotrl woAeptoj eras credam. Fortasse pro woAcptoj 
scribendum cst stAoutoj. Infra mox AxoAouSfT y«p t« dp-hpu 
TXrj’jTtp xfid eixoXff.(rrw. 


G. S. A. 
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MONH JTjaiiy iiigc^^ous remarks, Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Notei 
on tlic Isf vorseof the 3d chapter of .Genesis, has imagined that 
the iiur/ias/i, wliich beguiled Kve, was an He founds this 

h)p;Al!'sij on the extensive significations of the Hebrew root, 
and upon' an Arabic word, wliicli does not corrcspotid^ with 
vnehash. This root signifies au^urafus esfj ominafus csiy riiriose 
ac caV.i>li‘ ohn vdvit, expo tmento lUdicity magiam exocuit : and. 
the noun is aii}i,urii(iHy incantaliny taujeefutio: 

srrprnsy .md asy ecntgOy cupniniy umiclhy ro}»prs erreay 

C/iu/iibS) Cnrijfheunty ct virus sen vit ulofJfB soidrs rx ttssidii/f 
scottalionc prrfiiu'ntesy ut lentgo ev rf:re. In some fcu'pb.ces it 
h..s also other .significations i and it is worthy of obsoivation 
that y Kings, 18, 4. is used for the name of a serpent, 

from (cs, 

AVe may then suppose, tliat the serpent received his nanje 
from niriose ac ctdlidc odsnvavif : but some m.iy urge, 
that it might with equal reason imply any other animal, to which 
this signification might apply but if in this sense it referred to 
any other, we might at least expect to find a similar moaning in 
one of the cognate languages j but in fact we find none ; and 
their conesjionding wonls corroborate the deceived idea, that the 
mtchasli was the bnyent. Matty also ^.erive the Greek word 
word from ifsxsTv, and o'jic fn.m oWfo^aai, in which sense 

it corresponds with t£^i, vide Mart^lnii Lex. F.tym. It is true 
that the Syri^e applies no such meaning to the word, and that 
Vta- is generally used to express it *, but the rqot jumj preci.sely 
agrees with ^ in the sense of auguratm rsty ^c. and 
signifies anguVy dtvimttory auspex, JatidictiSy karioUtSy and also 
/cs. In the •Samaritan Pentateuch is used for the 

serpmty and for avguratus vbf. It is thereforo without 

weight that Dr. jClarke appeals to the Arabic 

: • each of which signifies an apSy and. to iwhich 
is the devily !\ad adduces these as authorities •, because they 
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On the Word Nachash** 

arc not derived from the corresponding root, and because there 
is a trarj^posltion of radicals. But why is such an appeal 
necessary ? for although we find meaning “ a misfortune, 
or any sinister event,*' yet in the fifth conjugation, ** 

jprasfigiis, vcitr^ciis urns est, &c. and were we equally inclined 
to transpose ratlicals, we should find ani^ _ 

vsignifying a scr^wi^ But m the ilCthiopic the root is completely 
. lost; for in that language ^ fcctum ; but in the 

Psalms some reference may be traced to the curse, where the 
Serpent is emphatically called : jag'C^ ; or beast of the 

earth, i. c. crawling on its belly; whereas in most other places 
it is called Vl,Kl*i,: third Chapter of Genesis begins with 

this declaration: 


D'ribw nin' mitM m Vds any n'rr a*mni 

T S T r .r* •“ ■ r tt tt"; 


Though the ape ahounds in craft and sagacity, and though 
he has mimherlcss tricks, yet he can scarcely be said to be more 
subtle than the serpent, which lies in wait for its prey, and of 
which some species make the attack without hissing. Nor can 
1 conceive how the learned commentator can apply the 10th ch. 
1 Ith V. of Ecclesiastes as a support to his argument, because the 
verse might perhaps be more crtrreetly translated, and indeed 
Montanus understands it thus: 

<* Surely the narhash bites without hissing, and there is no 
advantage to the babLlor, j)ofens linguec.’* 

But even according fo our version, it cannot be conceived that 
the nachash is called a babbler; for a contrast is evident between 
that and the babbler, and* therefore it rather invalidates than 
strengthen:, his idea. But the Syriac version understands by 
the word habhlm-, “ he who clandestinely defames j” and thus 
makes a simile between the nuchash and the secret detractor. 

Moreover the word narkdsk also signifies euchaiitment,!' and 
in almost all the magical invocations of Pharmaccutria, wc find 
the serpent included. It was also a favorite object of terror to 
the augurs, and the ancients even believed that some of the 
.species charmed their prey to its destruction. * 

“ Frigidus inpralis cantando riimjnlur afignisf’ 
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In almost every part of Scripture, wlierc the word nachash is 
used, and any thing living intended, it alludes to son^ething of 
the serpentine kind; and surely in Numb. xxi. 9. Moses 
cannot be said to have lifted up a brazen ape, nor could it have 
been a fiery winged ape that stung the Israelites. , . 



:'m lawi 
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But if this nachash be rendered a serpentf the passage may 
easily be comprehended. At all events it must be allowed thaf 
never meant or can mean any thing of tlie simian kind, and 
as it is equally certain that St. Paul wrote his Epistles to the 
Corinthians in the Greek language, if we refer to the 2d Cor. 
xi. \vc shall find an argument that cannot easily be contro¬ 
verted. 


3s fcr^TTMS <og o JS-jotv h rj! 

vavvt^yla auTou, o5r«» ra vorjfxara ufcdiv awo rrjg 

aTrViTijToy rijg slg rov Xslfrrov. 


But Dr. Clarke will most probably hero object, that St. P.iul 
used the word oitc as being the sense, in which the venerable 
Septuagint translators understood it; yet it is remarkable, that 
all the other versions have r!;ndcred it by the corresponding 
word in their respective languages. And if an ape had deceived 
Eve. is it probable tint St. Paul would have invariably followed 
them in a point of such importance ? However, even if we omit 
every discussion upon language, and aj^peal to the decision of 
common seitsc, if it had been an ape, how could St. John luve 
called it a dragon, in Rev. 20. 2. ? . 


Kcti expar-ri(rs tqv Spaxovra, t\v a^iv rov fip^nuon, 
effTi hfifioT^og xou Xaravois’ no.) s^jjtrev yikia, ’'.rrj. 


0$ 


The same expression may also be found in the 12th chap. 0th 
verse. However, even supposing the nachash to have bccTi an 
ape, in what manner can w'c reconcile to ourselves, that this 
simian dr.tgon lives also in the waters, as we understand from 
Tsaiah, xxvii. 1. and other passages But the serpent is of the 
class of amphibia, and will therefore, in evevy point of view'. 
:tpply to the dragon. 
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Besides, the ingenious critic objects, that if the ruichash 
had beeii^a serpent, would not Eve have been surprized at his 
address to her ? because the serpent has no vocal organs, and 
consequently must have spoken by a miracle. To this it may 
be aiiswered, tliat before the fall we are led to understand, that 
a perfect unanimity subsisted between all that God l^d'created: 
hence, therefore, before the degeneracy of tlieir powers, it would 
neither be absurd a|tor fanciful to conjecture, that a mutual 
» understanding prevailed between man and beast, since Adam has 
cviiicjd his knowledge of their nature by the names, which he 
%as given to them. But there arc some, who account for Eve’s 
credulity on the principlo, that Satan is often transformed into an 
angel of light; and in this idea they are not only corroborated 
by the Hebrew word but additional proof is afforded, 

that the deceiver vjps the serpent. This word is used in 
Numbers, xxi. 8. for the prester, a poisonous and fiery serpent 
in the singular number, and at the 6th verse in the pldnil, in 
connection wdth ^mchasheem. Moreover, the Prophet Is.tiah, 
chap. vi. 2. uses it for the Scrupheem, which angels were so 
named, from their brightness and flaming appearance. 

Another material objection appears to me to militate very 
strojigly against Dr. Clarke’s hypotliesis: for how can the ape 
be said to w'alk on its belly i It is true, that by this phrase he 
understands allJims ,• but the Hebrew words are emphatically 
Nor even here can I admit the argument, which 

he might draw fronf tl»c Arabic; because signifies an 

ape^ from prat^t alimcnto listts estj for although it 

h.is that sen.5e in the copious and nervous Arabit, yet it is 
abundantly evident from tllfe sacred writings, that it can only be 
applied in Hebrew to the belly of reptiles; and leSany one wlio 
disputes this asJertion consult Levit. xi. 42. in the original. The 
belly of other animals is cither or but is uni¬ 

versally applied to reptiles by the jjabbins; and therefore the 
7 iarhash mentioned in Genesis must be a reptile, and where can 
we find a reptile ape ? • 

But the Dr. does not appear to have proved, that apes fulfil 
the curse by catiqg dust all the days of their lives; for do they 
eiu it with tiicir food more than the lion, the bear, ahd the other 
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iilhabitants of the wood ? and is not the serpent absolutely 
oecesbitated from his very nature to cat it, whenever he^akes his 
food ? Or what parlicular enmity subsists between men and 
apes ? Do we seek their destruction ? Or arc they proverbially 
hated by us ? i>ut serpents arc fouml in almost every country, 
but more p.irticularl^ in Africa and Asia j and so much arc they 
the objects of terror and detestation iji hot countries, tliat the 
inliabitants leave no method unuttempted t(}«lestroy them; and 
such is the enmity prevailing against them, that lud not provi¬ 
dence armed them with poison, the whole species ere this \vottld 
most prohiibly have been extinct. Nor is this aversion alone 
conlined to m m: for the Indian ichneumon, and the American 
pecary, are contimully employed in assaulting them: and so 
tcnaciuu ? arc they of vitality, that unless their heads be bruised, 
it requires gi^cat dliliculty to kill them; aud for this reason these 
animals seize them ncir tlie head, and strip off their skins. 

And'Some tradition of a serpent has been current through 
all nations. Amongst the Hindoos we flitd that the enemies of 
tlie glorious Avataras of their Gods wore personified by serpents ; 
so that the Brahmans consider the serpent to be a type «)(' sin, 
and Garuda Vishnoo’s Vahan has the lionorable title of 
destroyer of Bcrpcmts. Khrisna, moreover, in his contest with 
the serpent Kaliya, is represented iii many plates as crushing his 
head; and the Hindoos even make two of their hells (Naiaka 
and Maha-naraka) the region of serpents. Apollo is also repre¬ 
sented as killing the serpent Python: and the Titans, (as may 
now be seen on coins) were called an^uiju'deSt scrpcniipeth'.s 
and the ancients believed that a g.oat part of the horrors ot 

Tartarus was caused by scrjients : thus Virgil writes 

« 

tortosqm Jxionis nir^iu's. 
vnplcxic a iuibm angties, 

Eumenidcs. 

It was a .serpent that guarded the golden fleece, wluMi Jason 
is said to have slain j and the hairs ol the Gorgons were also 
serpents. ^ 

oro r d- 

7r?MTfjts , 

PiNPAR, 12th Pythian. 
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Moreover, Hercules is represented as cutting o£F the heads of 
the hydm, whilst a sea>crab, sent by Juno, is seen to bite his 
foot. , 

Now if no particular enmity had subsisted between these 
creatures and mankind; is it likely that they would be 
thus particularised ? Mohammed’s followcgrs belief, ’ that the 
devil being desirous of deceiving man, requested all the 
animals to carry h!lh into Paradise. They all refused, except 
* the serpent, (who was at that time a most beautiful creature) 
^who»taking liim between his teeth, admitted him, and thus 
shared his curse. 

I am aware that Dr. Clarke will object to this reasoning, that 
if the serpent had been originally a reptile, wherein would the 
curse of walking on his belly apply to him ? for if from his 
creation he had bcc^ accustomed to it, it would be no curse. 
"I'lijt the creature was not at that time a reptile is abundantly 
evident from tlie curse, and although the idea that the’serpent 
had feet be derided, yet there is nothing absurd in the hypo¬ 
thesis, as we know that the crocodile is possessed oi them. 
Crocotliles are of the lucerta class: which animals Ray classes 
with quadrupeds, Drisson makes a distinct class of themselves, 
and liinnxus ranks with serpents. And with respect to the 
crocodile LimiKus appears to bc^correct; for signifies also 
ti erucod'ilr and the Syriac word as well as the Hebrew 

signify a idialct dragmiy serperU, and crocodile. If any one 
doubts the significafion of the word, let him attentively read the 
1st verse of the ‘J7th S)f Isaiah, and the 3d of the 9th of Amos, 
in the Hebrew, and he will at least .agree with ipe, that that 
narJutsh was not an ape. ^ 

Collateral cviilcuce may be ad<luced to support the suppo> 
sltion: for Sherzer. Tril. p. 100. gives an account tliat the 
serpent was created with feet, which were afterwards cut ofFj 
and in this he corresponds with the spurious gospel of St. 
Barnabas. Not having been able* to see it in the original 
language, 1 must apologise for quoting a passage of it from a 
Spanish transkitiun. y llamo (Dios)’a la serpiente, y a 
Michael, aquel qiie ticne la espada dc DioSj? yle dixo : Aquesta 
sierpe cs aederada; echala primera del Parayso, y, las 

^pierms, yshiuKiere camiiiar,,arrastrara la vida.por la tierra,” 
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But it is not improbable that the serpent might have been 
possessed of the power of darting itself from one tree K> another 
with great velocity, and might have fed upon the fruits in its 
original state} so that it might not have been obliged to crawl 
on the ground until the pronunciation of the curue. 

s ‘ 

Oxford^ Feb. 1811. 



CONJECTURAL CRITICjE IN JUCTORES 

GRALCOS. 

* 

CAP. 2. SEGM. 1. 

Jam dc Promctlieo JEscliyli pauca dicamUs; quae quidem Tra> 
gedia, niagno literarum hono, ex prelo Acadcmico nostro mi per 
cxiil, primam Butleii, dcinde Blnmfieldii, ciiris emendata. Nos in 
singulis versibus citandis usi sumus editionc Ulomfieldiana. 

V. 40. amiccuTTiiv TUI intT^is Aayvi 

O.ii n 7r«$; tv rtvro \iuitlnif irAcsr; 

Jovis iinperiis minus t>btemperare, utcunoue pcriculosiim, baud' 
quaquam Ik tui aHvmruvi ct dixerat suprii Vulcaiius, V. 17. 

T.'^^ut^Ui yuf trur^as xiym 

Lego itaqiic, 

• unxiViTTUv ai rut irxT^ef \iyin 
Oui Tf; irui ou TtfSra Suftx/'mf jrfitei ; 

•' Sed p.arrts imperils minus obtemperare 
** Quale est i Quomodo non hoc magis rcfofmidas V’ 

Sic infra v. 968. 

tvj^t r«f»y ht^mrin tm\ 

V- 49. *'ATr»iT x-X^i 6t»7n ku^kiui, 

Frustra laborant Interpretes, cum h»c verba explicare conautur. 
Neque sensum juvaut ii, qui pro stant. Multb minus cunt 
Pauwio faciendum, qui ''Attmitm aut cum Heathio, qui 



in Auetoves Gnscos, 


Svan r Mcogitavit. Nos persiiasum habemus vituim latere 

in voce qux facile ex sequent! versiculo hue illabi potuic; ct 
legendum^utamus. ^ * 


''AiFctrr rS 9tun 

. • 

Id est) " omnia a Jove efTecta et acquisitu sunt eo tempore quo in 
Dens*reguum abtiniiit” vcl, Jupiter imperium in Deos consc- 
quendo omnia consequcbatur>" nimirum, ut solus lil^r 'esset. tw 
evt Dativus, instrumentum significan';. 


\. 6'9* 6i«cfut iva-izxTo* otAfMuni, 

KP. *O^S Kv^ovvTX rer^t rtit 

Ccstafiir Staiilcius nonnominem ad cram libri siii annotavisse 
pro Et mihi san^ ita legendum videtur, modo in aliero 

versiculo reponatur ad himc modum, 


H<P. '0(>u ilxfix SurfiixTdif Sftitxcir. 

* KP. 'O^xg KVfi^vrrx rttSf tvv S!rx^iM», 

\ . "213- *E‘yx i^ifvrxunv /S^omvg 

Tev fill ^tx'fxterf'inrxs us'^a3»v ftoXiTp. 


l'i]uidem T« arvri^Tx vquod in his cst non admodum dclcctor; ncc 
veisiis S.IULIS mihi videtur, etianisi in Codice ita scriptum repperenc 
Blonjfield. Malim 


'Eyx TiXuxig lliAvcdjuqv 

Lectio t.tnu'n, quam oJnbcnt aliqui Codd. syx S' « pro 

^iXftnug, niiiiime spernenda est, ut^nionet Ihitlerus, Quare prxtu- 
Icrint \ V'. l)i). i^t^ue-«fif,t causam non video. 

V. iKvi^ar ^ioiix. 

\'iTbnm lAVi^xv rcstitqi nJuni credo camiini IlhyphallicOi quod in 
Notis ad llepli islioncni, p. 260’. edidit Gaisfordus. 

Mx^.tFTX ftiv Sk xiXxffvr xirog, ti Si fthf 
OiSimvi Tii tv^i, 

T..V il^l'yyx TXUTflt^'tFTlg 9 KXrXK^IIftHiTf 

'xTri^xp jr«iqn«. • 

Ibi nunc co^n 1 pt^ Icgitur vcl crxri7»»t. Ceterum non possum 
mihi tempcrarc quin a carmqie huic proximi> sciiucnte apud cundem 
Gaisfordumj monstrosum vocabulum a Toupio invectum amoliri 
aggrediar. Loquitur Auctor de Musa Muasalcx inanis et tumidi 
Elcgorum scriptorls. , 

KfvM Tf y«(( T«i MsriAwevf/VTgiW 
Ativ^Xfi^tjQUPx. 



7 » ConjeciurdB CriliccB in Amiores Graeos. 

N:im Inanis cst ct cx tumorc sonora tanquani c\ infundibuln 
tilth} rambos cbullicns. Ita pro quod Icgitur in Cod. 

Vat. rescripsit Vir doctissimus. Scd Verbum, non Nomen, 1k»c loco 
flagitat sentcntiii. Forsitan igitur legcndum dithy. 

rambos vel ditliynimbici' inflat; ,clcgos dithyrambls similes com- 
ponita llesych. ;^«vr«nei, -n (futiinti. 

V. 85d> i Auf uMifli aUuup 

V McAAtfifiT* tnriitt' ir^erreti'vu r. r>. 

Ha.'C cx Cudd. reposuit BlomHcld. pro vulgati^ 

MiAAovo-’ i'nrS', tl TutM v^ecrs-ccivu rs n. 

Scd legcndum ni fallur. < ' 

MiAAovo-’ twfeei' */ d o-aim e-i t*. 

Simplex Ftti’yof eodem sensu usnrpari solct, quo cr)mp()sitnm x^errtti'm 
Noster, Cliocph. v. 191. nu'yftect ^ vx lATt^of. ct Euripides in 
lone. V. G85. 

Oi y<tg fti nctm iter^aret 
Mi to’ «%|i 3 oA#v. 

V. 980. Tan xtftfSs vxipruc^n. 

Sine dubio vitiosuni est xtx^isj quod ct Porsonus obelo notavit. In 
yarios coiTigendi modos abicrunt Viri erudiil, sed lorus nondum 
integritati rcstitutus cst. Si vel minimu faveivnt Codices, libenior 
legerem. 

To* Xiycts vXi^xui^tv, 

i 

Sed nihil temere imniutandum. 

V. 1098. Ei y’ •nx.K rt ;^aeA« tutviuy. 

Codex Mediceus exhibet ti t«u 3’ wndc equiJem hac 

extricaveram. ’ 

ti y* «vS* Tt ttxnu*. 

quod idem esset ae si dixisset Mcrcurius, « y* oiS’ tv^treei x*>m 7 t.* 
Sed meliurcm l.^ctionem excogitavit BlomfieIdius.‘ 


CANTADRIGIILWSIS. 


* Diiin bsc scribo, succurrit alU lectio, 
E* y tvV 'kivyM ti futnuv. 




ON THE 


POF/nCAL METRES* Of THE AXCIEXTS, 


To THE Kihtou of the Ci. \ssi«;ae Joi KNiVr.. 

Sir, • 

! I A\%NC vcnturetl, in a former communication, 
to point out wJiat I considered the erroneous opinions of one,* 
y-»ur conespondents,' with regard to Groeli acceiits ; 1 lunted, 
tliat a fear of intrusion at that time prevented me fro)n explain¬ 
ing my own sentiments as to the most correct mode of reading 
Latin. 

VQU Jj.ive favored me with its insertion, I am rmbold.ened 
to pursue the Mtbjcty; j conscious, at the sar.'ie lime, tli.A if my 
own ophiions are erroneous, there arc many ('f your correspon¬ 
dents able, and I hope willing, to correct tlicm. • 

'I'lic subject of itiy present investigation may be ctnisulercd 
as an attempt to ansvi'cr a question that lias been often pro¬ 
posed —** Ought we to read Greek and Latin by accent or by 
tlimntihf There can be little doubt that the ancients attended 
equally to holii; huL 1 am afraid, that from an imperfect 
knowledge of the manner, in whicli those languages were 
sj'oken, we must be contented to enjoy the pleasure of only 
one of them. 

I hesitate m^t, ^icn, to assert, that we are almost totally 
ignorant of the iiatu^«* of accent, and that we still possess a 
tolerably correct knowledge of quantity. In support of the 
former assertion, I may be allow'ed, perhaps, to* repeat, tli.it 
*• the ueeentus of tlie aftcients w'as a musical tone of voice. 


' Tlir iliscii'-'-iuii. Mliieli wa^ hri'im bx our iiij'ciiidiis !»:(l roirc- 

•liOiKkiit, J*rof‘i'!*''oi Scott, «l* Kiiis!’- Collfpe, Abrnli'fii, .«ul liikeii U|> b> 
tti(‘ (‘leeaiit iiutliciF ot' lliis aitiric, i", abis! iiitcrntiitcd tni Uk' |iail ul tlif 
tbriiicT by liu dcatli. Oiir l'r•l(lol^ had hcon tauglil to iniiih Mtiixiiit 

ani(i»enii'iit aji<l iiitriestiii^iiiroiniatioii t'loiuliis Tlicti h«)|>v^.ll(' i>!<ist«‘d 
hiiT tin* lo'>s of liN siiH-ioty an olijoet of far proatcr lanicufatto.'i lo all, xxho 
re«p(‘et«-d his cliar.ietrr, admirvd his talents, and rcvcivd hib viriiiL-S): in othc. 
<voiihi. to all who Imk'w linu. £i>. 
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totally distinct from the accent of the moderns; the latter 
partaking more of emphasis, or stress, than intonation of voice.” 

Now, as wc are oven ignorant of the sounds of many, if not 
most, of their letters, surely it can hardly be presumed, that we 
are perfectly acquainted with the pronunciation of their sj/llabJrs 
or 'words. Nay, it would puzzle, I believe, tPie best of our 
musicians tp give an^dea, not only of thi^ probably Supposititious 
instrument, but even of the lyre in common use among the 
ancients ; since our greatest antiquaries are^ not agreed even as 
to iti external form. 

To know that the voice rises on the acute, and falls on the. 
grave accent, without being able to discover in what degree, or 
interval, it does so, whether a third, a fifth, or an octave, is 
knowing, f should consider, very little to the purpose. The 
inflexion of the voice in speaking can give us no great assist- 
ance, us it is regulated by the sense, or Ky the collocation of 
the words j so that the same word is sometimes pronounced in 
a high, and at other rimes, in a low tone. But wc arc given to 
understand, that in Greek and Latin the accent of every word 
was iov.-iriably the same. This proves, I think, incontrovcrtibly 
the greater affinity of their accent to music, than to the inflexion 
of speech : not < that 1 suppose they were* inattentive to the 
■ latter; but this depends upon such trifling variations of voice 
as cannot be reduced to any scale, and may be considcTcd as 
equivalent to expression in music} wluch, though principally 
produced by sentiment, taste or passion, may be solved perhaps, 
into a due attention to the forte and piano i together with an 
occasipnal deviation from the strict observance of the exact 
length of every note—some being extended a little beyond their 
just limits, whilst others are rendered subservient to them, by 
being thus deprived of their legitimate" pretensions. 

It is probabfe, that tlie common convi^t^tioii of the ancients 
was nearly as musical as the Italian recitative j for wc know, 
that not only tlic performer on tlie stage was accompanied by 
the musician, but even the orator, when he mounted the 
rostrum, was occasionally attended by a slave with a pitch-pipe. 

What superior senbibility and delicacy of ear must the ancients 
have possessed, when even a comfflcm herb-woman, in the streets 
of Athens, discovered a stranger by his more than ordinary 
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attention to the Attic idiom! If few Englishmen can relish, 
or even comprehend, the beauties of Italian music, though 
fashion nviy frequently lead them to the opera, till they have in 
a manner trained their car to it,^hov can it be expected that we 
should feel the melody of Greek and Latin, which we never 
hcan>? • 

But, fortunately, though we never heard ,the voice or « the 
harp of Orpheus,” we may still collect the <* disjecti membra 
poet*,” although 9ie was torn in piecei^'lty his relentless 
* country-women. And, notwithstanding the almost as relentless 
batbaidty of n^oderu pedagogues, who, from a blind adherence 
to what they call accent, torture many an ancient author on the 
bed of Procrustes, and force their trembling pupils to convert 
tlic noblest metre into worse than doggrcl, making long syllables 
short, and short syllables long; there arc some, 1 hope, bold 
enough to enjoy « ajiew pleasure,” as it is happily called by 
the learned, hut quaint author of Metronariston, in reading by 
quantity, and consequently by metre. 

lie who was never so fortunate as to hear an aria of 
Metastasio sung by Farinelli to the music of Hassc, may still 
derive no inconsiderable pleasure from the rhythm of poetry, 
though he only reads it; and that, too, even though from his 
ignorance of the Italian pronunciation, he does not give the 
true sound to a single vowel j for^the rhythm, or metre, is the 
same, however it may be pronounced. 

If, then, we arc necessarily deprived of the pleasure of 
accent or recitative, *why should we deprive ourselves of that 
which arises from quai^tity or metre ? ‘ The latter may justly 
he compared to time in music} of which, indeed, it^ forms so 
constituent a part, that the one cannot exist without the otluT r 
and yet all the pleasure,.''for it is a pleasure, that the car, in 
this respect, enjoys, merely from the regular recnrrence 
of certain intervals. Though the cymbal and the drum arc 
monotonous, yet by tlicir regular beats, no one, 1 think, will 
be bold enough to deny, that they add considerably to the effect 
of a military band. Nay, by tlic accompaniment of the 
castanets alone, which arc equally monotonous, though in the 
latter, it is true, as well as in the former, a vaxlety is produced 
by the lotiduess or. softness of the sound, a female dancer can 
- VoL. III. No. V, Jf 
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arrest attention} and by the exact correspondence of the motions 
of her feet, with the strokes of this trifling instrument, can 
make us unconscious of the want of more varied musici^ 

As 1 have compared quantity to musical time, so accents 
may, I think, with equal propriety, be compared to musical 
sounds.. But the advocates for accent seem to* have so *iittle 
idea of tlfis latter resemblance, that I shall find no great 
difficulty, I hopei^^n proving, that whilst they think they 
are attending to ^cent, they really ar^** reading by false 
quantity. ' 

For instance, they repeat the following fine of Horace thus.—; 
as they would were they English instead of Latin words so 
marked, and call it reading by accent. 


S4cruni vetustis liguU fociiin. 

« 


If accent has any affinity to music, ivhich I hope 1 have 
already proved, certainly very little music can be here discovered. 
But the truth is, that they read it without any accent, properly 
so understood, i. e. intonation, but merely with a certain 
emphasis or stress of voice, which I will admit is, though impro> 
pcrly, called accent in modem language, although its real 
power is only to lengthen the syllable; and thus, by frequently 
making a syllable long that is naturally short, they read, as I 
before asserted, not by accenf, but false quantity. This is the 
more remarkable in the present instance, as the above line is 
not only in iambic measure, which is the common English 
metre, but is in every respect a complete Alexandrine verse— 
whether it be read as marked, '' 

9 


RaerSm £xtr«&t Ugnfa foc^m, 

Or thus, t 

Sacrum vetuHtli txtrtkut IlguK fuevm. 


The ear perceives fto difference,, because the English have 
adopted the mark {') to express a long syllable, though we 
still improperly call it accent. 

Were a musician requested tp^note down the following fine 
in the same ode,Xwhicb we to read pretty coirectly,) in 

point oi'time ihpely, he probamy would mark it thus: ’ 
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Ut pri**ca gent mor-ta—*li^uin. 



Now it is obviouS) that the tifhe^ or metre^ is here as distinctly 
narked as if tjie notes had been varied. 


Let us suppose, then, the notes to be varied thus) as in one 
of the strains of « The Flowing Can’*-—. 

Ut prisca gens mor-^^tali—uiU/ 



Here, though the notes are different, the time is exactly the 
same i aVid so it is with respect to the accent of the ancients^ 
which, whether acute or grave, high or loyr,makes no alteration 
in the metre. 

The first example shows how Latin may be read by quantity 
alone, the second with the addition of accent; but as wc have 
unfortunately lost the notes as well as the instrument, we must 
be content with beating the time with our feet» or at best with 
our fingers upon the table. 

Having, I hope, by the aid of music, established the possk* 
bility of receiving considerable pleasure from reading by quantity 
alone, without any attention to accent, properly so c^led, I 
think, that by the same means, 1 shall be able to prove as 
clearly, that when t&e partisans of accent think they are reading 
with the utmost attention to it, they are really reading by false 
quantity, without any reference to accent wlutever.» 


In die ode from wh^l^Thave borrowed the former, is the 


following line— \y''. 

■V 




S«mu«s^()iuld imitet teves. 


Ask them to mark it with accents, and, witliout doubt, they 
will do it thus'— 


SSmuoa quod iiivitet l^ves. 

Now the musician, who knows that at least modern accent 
(wluch by the bye is all that these gentlemen are acquainted 
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with) requires a stress upon the syllable, and that this invariably 
lengthens it, would probably note it tlius— 



That the time in different, is obvious; for here arc four, 
whilst in the fortncff sthere were only three crotchets in a bar; 
and whilst they pretdnd to be reading iambsH*' they arc in reality 
reading dactyls, instead of 

Soiunos qiiuil invitet It-vcs, ' , 


They read, 

Suniiius quud iiivitet Ivvefi. 


Tf it should happen that any of my readers are more ignorant 
of music even than myself, I hope 1 may be permitted to avail 
myself of another mode of illustrating my opinions. 

I haso before stated, that 

Sarriim vetustis extmat liiriiis i'lMHiiii, 


is similar to an Alexandrine line in English. 'I'he advocates 
for accent tell us, that it should be read thus-~ 


Sacrum vcti'istis ('■xtirat lignis foniii]. 

Now let US attempt to read an English Alexandrine, from 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, in the same manner— 

\Vhat(-ver crowns the hills, or sinilf's along the vale.' 

If this produces to an English car the inost ridiculous effect, 
which surely no one will deny, .since in fact it is thus rendered 
unintelligible, wc may be satisfied that similar violations would 
be still more offensive to the Roman poet, could he rise from 
the dead to witness one of his lines thus cruelly and barbarously 
mangled. * 

An objection to the foregoing theory may poshibly be started, 
and^t may be insisted, that, by attending to quantity, we do not 
read, but only scafi a verse. The difference, however, between 


* Wben the acrent or emphasis (which 1 contend is the same in English) 
fiills OM a woi'd, 1 bavt; marked it by Italic;', upon which the reader will lay M 
mudi Stressjof voice as on the syUablef-dhtiogoislied by.tlie mark ('). 
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metrical reading and scansion may be easily distinguished. 
In scamflng, we frequently stop in the middle of a word •, in 
reading, never: and, indeed, athose hexameters are the most 
melodious, where the words are most frequently divided. 

But in order to feel the full melody of metrical recitation, we 
should not consider hexameters as composed mcrelji^ of dactyls 
and spondees, hut^of a great variety of feet. It is true 
they may all be rMuced to these twoj iyt^this is only to 
facilitate the purposes of scansion: the pause'^at, in the latter 
aCase,TrequentIy falls in the middle of a word, in reading takes 
place at the end of it} and thus it may happen, that there arc 
as many different in the verse, as there are voords. For 
instance, in the following line of Virgil— 

‘.liijUiiter, Arcmlii ijuwRO ini«rr('wit«.ro}»i 9 , * 

There arc a dactyl, a choriambus, a* spondee, a pyrrhich 
followed by a dactyl, (for which I do not find any specific 
name, tliough it might, 1 think, be properly classed with the 
paeons), and the usual dissyllabic close, of which the last 
syllabi ‘ is common. 

PcThap!; 1 may be more easily understood, by presenting to 
the rcridcr two diflevenr metrical scales of the following lines \ 
the first pointing out the scan|ioiial, the other the verbal 
divisions- 

Jnppit*^. iXivadii qiia-eo luiscresritr icrH, 
li:>t pAti'idt audits! pi<-rr9, si iiiiinina vrstra 
f'(iilunipin Vallantj inilii, si tain resort ant, 
viii.n.K riiin \iiii. <»1 vuutiirus hi uniuii; 
ritaoi uro; [utiiii ({ik'hivi^ diiraie laburciif, 
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^'‘^l^rhaps I may be pardoned for presuming to suggest the 
propriety of calling the former the scansio-metrical scale, and the 
latter the verbo-metrical scale. To these might be added a 
caesural scale *, and, by a due attention to these, even a tiro, I 
think, would Jie almost as sensible of the melody of the above 
passage as a Twining, in his translation of Aristotle’s 

Foctic*s,*p. 564. speaking of the parting scene between Evander 
and his son, frpm which I* have extract, says— 
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« I do not know any where a finer example of natural 
pathos, l^^eightencd by the nicest selection of expression, and by 
such harmony of versification, as would almost make nonsense 
pass upon the understanding for sense, through the recommen- 
datirni, if 1 may be allowed such an expression, of the ear.’* 

Fibruaryl, 1811. METltODOBUS. 



DR. CLARKE^ S HEBREW CRITICISM. 

The author of-Hebrew Criticism and Poetry was gratified with 
the sight of the advertisement of the Classical Journal, and 
the contents of No. III. He,thought that he discovered himself 
in the best companyof his classical predecessors, or contempora- 
ricti, Ruhnken and Burney, with their names, as well as his 
own, all classically spelt. The difPcrence of Sir W. Drummond’s 
subject from his own appeared to place these parties, with 
propriety, at some distance from each other, but in the same 
new antichambur of the temple of fame. The situation of all 
was an acknowledgement, that all, in their respective depart¬ 
ments, were, as they had wished to be. Classical ; and that 
Hebrew was not now esteemed^ as St. Jerome to his patron 
Damasus had called it, harbarotis. Thus far, and thus much, 
the author of Hebrew Criticism and Poetry was gratified 5 but, 
mindful of the sentiment of his predecessor and namesake, at 
the end of the prefac'jto Homer—“ £x judicii consuetudine in 
rebus mivufis adhibita, pendet sxpissim^ ctlam^in maximis 
vera atque accurata scieutia,” he found himself not so well 
satisfied with the scenungly very trifling alteration of his title, 
by the insertion into it bf only one letter, not liis own. For 
« Criticisms,” he first endeavoured to account as a misprint, 
then as a syncci^oche, which, according to the WestnSnstcr 
Grammar— 

Plnnilom ub nuniornm primiim, reponit 

And then as tlie plurals of amplification in'LoMGiNUS; but, at 
last he surveyed the substitutedjplural as a frittered degradation 
of his singular, • into rather dStrespectful diminution. He Jiad 
designed, by his title, to express, that his book comprised 
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generally an exercise of his best judgment in the right reading 
and interpretation of the Hebrew writers; and also specimens 
of their poetry given in a poetical dress; and thus much he 
conceived w'as intelligible froih his general title> ** Hebrew 
Criticism and Poetry/' The examples of CAPPELLUf, in 
“ Critica Sacraof Dawes, in ” Miscellanea Criiica j” of 
Bate, in Critics Hebrscaand of many others, were 
authority for his ((^Hebrew Criticismin |hc same manner as 
they meant, « Sai^^ Criticism”—Miscellaneous Criticism”— 
« Hebrew Criticism,” &c. He saw neither Sir \V', ,D. 
nor liuHNKEN, singularised by the altered titles of Hercu-‘ 
lanense, or of Opusculum, nor Dr. Burney pluralised by the 
word Tentamina; and he began to suspect either the imper* 
lection of a new work, or that the author of the critique had 
selected ot Vy the principal objects of criticism, and omitted the 
not immaterial ones scattered up and doW in every page of 
the'bcvik. His ‘‘ Hebrew Poet^* was, indeed, not converted 
into Foetr/Vs, but entirely omitted. 

He had long been accustomed not to respect the titles of some 
of the translators of Aristotle on Poetry, meaning the drama, 
as in the beginning of the work he explains; which translators 
Called the book, ** The Poetics and as a regarder of accuracy, 
he formed an unfavorable presumption of a print, which 
seemed inaccurately to exhibit the title of his work to the 
public. His situation in the country precluded the opportunities 
which authors in town enjoy} and he resolved to be perfectly 
easy upon a criticism, which appeared founded on a seemingly 
preliminary error. In the regular coursb of the tardy approach 
of new publications to provincial places he had provided for a 
sight of the critique upon him, and* intended to hope the best 
•with respect to the objection. 

The pl.m of rite Classical Journal appears excellent, as 
the, selection of the authors had previously merited his 
.npplause} and he hopes, that no ''errata or misapprehension 
may prevent both the success and the utility of the Classical 
Journal, and the friendly and reciprocally applauded commu¬ 
nications in future between the work and 

The AuTHflfti of Hebrew Criticism, &c. 
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, ^ Should it not be inrompatible 'Riith the plan of 
^'our work^ I would avail myself of it» to acquire the precise 
meaning we ought to attach to the terms Demn'us and Obobts, 
when employed by our ecclesiastical writeTs> to de^gnate partU 


ciilar species of English coins. 

Wc know that tlie first was a Roman, and the latter a 
Grecian, coin. Pltny describes the Denarii^ as equal to the 
Attic Drachma’—Drachma atiica tlenarii argenlH habet2fttnduSt 
eadcmque sex abolos ponderc effixit. But another author, I 
believe, Varro, when speaking of the Denariust informs us, 
that it was so called, qmd detws tcris, 1 . c. decern asses valeret. 

Now the value of the As being about three farthings English, 
if we multiply this by ten, we shall make the Denarius equal 
to 7di of our money—a calculation which very nearly corres¬ 
ponds with the statement of Adhm, who asserts the Denarius 
to be equal to 7d \ of our money. And as tlie Obolus was the 
sixth part of the Denarius, its value must have been five 
farthings English money. Thus far no difficulty impedes our 
progresb I but it meets* us the moment wc begin to apply these 
calculations to the terms Denarius and Obolus, as descriptive of 
particular Brifish coins. > 

We know that the Greeks and Rormns, liktL many other 
ancient nations^ at first did not coin their money, but denoted 
its value by weight. The names imposed upon coins, dqring 
this infant state of society, were formed to correspond witli this 
distinctive characteristic, and were thought sulFiciently descrip¬ 
tive as indicating weight. Hence the talcnium and mina of the 
Grecians, and the shekel of the Hebrews, ar»d to this cause we 
may ascribe the significant jumnd of the Engli.sh. Various 
might be the examples adduccif'tn support of Uiis assertion, but 
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1 shall confine myself to the fact as applicable to our own 
country. As money was denoted by its weight, can easily 
account for the circumstance that value and weight, as applied 
to money, were convertible terms. From hence the transition 
was by no means difficult, but on the contrary perfectly natural 
to consider money and weight as synonymous. 

Having reached this step of mental progression, our ancestors 
felt no hesitations^ when speaking of matters where weight 
simply was coi)$e^cd, to express ^cmsclvcs by a reference to' 
money : possibly some latent motive, some idea of the extreme 
accuracy of weight, when reduced into money, may also have 
had an influence upon their minds. In support of this position, 
1 shall content myself with one instance, and that dr.uvn from 
an authentic source, and applicable more immediately to the 
subject before us. I allude to the statute instituted— Assisa 
pants ct cervisicc —passed in the .51st year of Henry III. or in 
other* words, in 1266,— Quando quarterhm /mmenti venditur 
pro 18</. tunepemis albm ethene cactus^ pmderabit quatuo)' 
libras decern solidos et octo denarios-^ The old translation of 
the statutes, which in this passage has passed without correc¬ 
tion, by the learned RulFhead, renders the latter words 41. lOs. Sd, 
Assuming this an authority in point, the Detiariust in the reign 
of Henry III. was equal in value to one penny: in the same 
statute, the word Obolus oedftrs, but no translation is given of 
it, although from a marginal note of Rufthead, it may be 
inferred, that he considered it as less in vajuo than tlic Denarius. 

The term Denarim occurs again in a statute passed in the 
51 St year of FA^frard I. —Denariits qtd vocatur sterlingus rotun- 
dus et siiU Umura jtonderabU 32 grana frumenti in medio 
spicte—Et uftcia ponderabit viginti^ denarios% et du&decim 
uncue faciwU libram London. In o^r words, 

32 grains made a denarius, or sterling. 

20 denarii made an ounce. 

12 ounces maile a pound. * 

■ But our present troy weight has, 

24 grains to the penny-weiglit. 

20 penny-weights td the ounce. . 

" *12 ounces to the pound. 
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From hence iff should seem, that a Denarim was to a penny* 
weight A 32 to 24; but as 32 to 24, so is 4'to 3; hence the 
Deruirius was to the penny-weight as 4 to 3. In other words, 
the Denarius was (I speal of our statute Denarius) something 
snore than th(f penny-weight; but this would malce it about the 
value of the Obolus, and we have seen, fjom Pliny, ’that the 
Denarius was equal to six OboU. i 




^My inquiries have been principally direi^ to the reign of 
Edward II. for as money is ever in a state of fluctuation, I felt 
it necessary to fix upon some one period to which I would 
confine my attention. 


I am, Sir, 


J. B. 


ilf. TULLII CICEROmS 

Opera omnia, ex recensione J(A Aug, Ertiesti, qui et notas suas 
adjecit. Oxon. 1810. 8 Vdl. 


Librorum Rhetoricorum Censura, 


IMequk scriptor est.ulhis ex tota anfiquitate crudita Cicerone 
pra'stantior, ncque ex oijpnibus its viris, qui, post j^stitubi bonarom 
literarum studia, in eo expoliendo emendandoque operam posuerunt 
suam, quisquam anteferri debet Joanni Aug. Ernesto. Itaque baud 
temere nobis censunn hujAs initium ab eo libro ducere videnmr, quo 
simul et auctoris excellentissimi opus et interpretis acutissimi 
artificinm continetur. Ac dc Ciceronis quidem laudibus si verbum 
adderemus, hiud liberaliter de lectorum norftntnim ingeniis judicare 
videremur. Neque vero Emesti nonten cqiquam obscurum esse 
potest: quis enim est locus, nostra a'tate, in quo bonis litcris aliquid 
tribuatur, quo hujos viri fama noq pervenerit ? Qtijfre nos in rem 
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pni'sentcm ycniamus, ac de mentis Eraesti in Ciceronem, qux hac 
cditlone ccrnuntun cxpoiiomus. 

Emestus igitui) ciiin primuni ante qiiadniginta nnnos Ciccroncm 
ederct, solum textum dabat c Grbnoviano excmplari, siibjocta locis 
difficilioribus varietate lectionts; omnem vero illam^matcriaiq^ qua? 
ad intelligentiam rerum vcrborumque pertinerct, in Clavem conjici- 
ebat sivo Lexicon Vripertitum, cujus in prima parte Leges, qu.t> a 
Cicerone laudantur* sccunda hominum locorumquc nomina, tenia 
verba explicantur,^'quibus ctiam quarta pars adject a cst, qune 
tJ'.acas Ciceroni* voces coiuinct. Atque vcl sola hac cditioiie 
iinmortalitcr de bonis literis meritus cst. “ ^ 

Niun ct in Clave omnem Ciceroniana: doctrina; S 5 rlvam diliicide 
e^plicuit, multanimquc rerum et verborum vim, qii.i' antea perverse 
inlclligcrentur, aperuit, multisque librts brevia, sed elcgantia accu- 
rataque, addidit argumenta. . 

Eostea, cum omne stadium sunm con ferret in Gr.' cos I.ulinosque 
Bcriptores emendandos atque edendos, nullurnque fore esset disci- 
plin.c genus, quin illud sciiptis illustrarct suis, brc‘vi id eflccit, ut, 
.-um ill (mmium Joctrinarum literjmimquegcneribusexcolleret, turn 
:n J^ai inis literis, una omnium cruditorum consentienti vucc, printi- 
patus ad cum deferretur. Nam ubique in tjiis .scripiis nppaiebat 
tloctiin.i varia, judicium ct sensus vorJ pulchriquc acer aclimatiis, 
riltica ratio clegans, accurata, ct ad mathcmatlcnm fere .scvcrit.item 
etiictd. Hue acccdclut Latina: orationis faculias tarn evcellons 
ktqui' fgi-cgia, ut qui hac laudc propius ad ipsius Ciccronis pra-stan- 
li.ini aocedei’et, cx iis, qui nnne sunt, repertus sit nemo. Itaque 
f.iv'tum cit, ut omnes, qui aliqutd auctoritate ajnid Erncstuni vale- 
rent, eum Htigltare non desinerent, ut, quam operam juvenis Ciceroni 
pro-stitisset, eandem maturlore jam a tate instaurarct atque augcret, 
Noc|uoeuim dubium esse poterat, quin, cuni juvenilis opeia multi* 
parilbus ut.ili> i'uisset Cicerotu, hxc sstas et doctrina ei prnrsus salii- 
till’ia futura esset; prasertim, cum omnes facile intclligcrent, et 
Ernesais ipse faturetur, sc Ciceronis Icctiqne adoo delcctari, ut cum 
diem fore nulium de maiiibus ponereb>- |donim i'dtur precibus 
viciiis provinciam dopositam itenun suscepit^ palmariuniquo munus 
truditx civ.irtti absolv it. Quam vero et ia universi operis descrip- 
tiiaie et s’ligularum partium perfect ne ratioiiem secutu# sit, age 
vidoamiis. 

E;{emplum, sen tcniim, luc editionc reddidit Grutcilanurn: ad 
queni emenJamium et oonstitueadum libros multos anliquos, cum 
scriptos turn typi.s expresEos, adhibuit, niuliasque^ p*iftcrea cmen* 
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diltones ipie suo ingenio pepcrtc. Ek lautiore hac critica Mipcl- 
leciile notas snbjecic textui, sed ^usmodi saltern, quibus vcl vcra 
lectio vindicaretur vel falsa argueretur. Nam tota ilia obscrva- 
tionum copuiy qu e ad illustrationem rerum verborumque pcninet, 
in Clavi scjiosita cst, ut in antecellentibus editionibus. Venini de 
Clavi jgostea oxponetiir. 

Scd, nt singula; oj^eris partes habent pcculiares suas pra f^tioncs, 
sic universo operi communis ac nov^a priemissa^st pra-fatio, qiiam 
ex vero jr^irvTnr mXitvyif vociuv possiimus. -In ea hoc egit 
Eniestus, iit universe de Critica Ciceroniatiti^ ^iceret, et vcliiti 
^brmam perfect! Critic! Ciceronian! pfoponeret. ejiis ratioest 

bipeAitii: primum ipse pcrfectiis Criticus Ciceronianus inforniatiir, 
et cum ojus exemplar! comparantur, qui ante Erncstum in rccen- 
sendo Cicerone versati sunt: deindc, ut in singulis npentm Ciceronis 
volumiiiibus de editionibus dicitur, sic in hoc> veluti aditu openim 
universorum, de editionibus corum accommodate ad criticam 
rutionem exponitur. 

Et Critic! quidem Ciceronian! perfect! laus qnatnor virtutibns 
cernitur. Prinia cst exquisita Latinitatis scieniia in singulis verbis 
formisque iliccndi: secundUf eadem in analogia lingu,r unirersTc 
ut in temporibusy modis, similibusque: tertiat census venustatisi con> 
cinnitatis, numcri atquc soni orationis Ciceroniana:: quarta, usiis 
rectus et accuratus librorum turn scriptotum turn edttorum, cum 
ingenio odorands vera* Icctionis per vestigia ejus in libris antiquis. 
Ac nos quidem veremur no angiistius, quam res ipsa patitur, 
Criticus circnmscribntur, cum intra verborum ec cmendationis 
spatium includitur. Nam universum Critic! munus consnmitur in 
aperienda rerum veterum intelligentia; cjusque dua; sunt partes, 
altera locoriini depravaioriTm emendatio, altera obscuronim illns- 
tratio. Atque baud scio an jduf cx illustrutione quam emendatione 
utilitatis ad veterum scrijAa pcrvencrit. Et mcminimus s-apiiis nos 
in obscuros locos inciderc, (]ui, cum iugeniosissimis coujecturis a 
viris doctis tentati essent, facile observaiionc cx interiorihus literis 
profecta vindicarentur. Sed redeamus ad Ernestum.^ Latinitaiib 
scientiam in Critic^ Cioeroniano summam debere cx2are, res ij>sa 
loquitur. Constat cnim Ciceronis letate, turn aliorum, turn ipuus in 
primis ingcnio> studio, arte, ad earn perfectionem ndductam fuisse 
et Latinitatem universa^ji et orationis cujusque formam, ut miijor 
non modo eitlteiit nulla umquam, sed ns cogitari quidem posse 
videatur, cjusque adeo pcrfectionis cxemplum ainum certissin>uin 
et pulcheiTimum in Ciceronianit libris extare fontinetur aatem 
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Latinitas daibus jcbos, quanim prima posita est in singulis verbis 
et phrasibus, tom omnibus, turn in primis exquisitioribus et aliqoid 
propricC commenJationis habentibus: altera in analogia lingua; in 
singulis verbis in primisque eorum variandorum struendorumque 
modo, ut ne quid, queniadmodiun ipse Cicero prsecipit, in generic' 
bus, numeris, casibus atque etiam temporibus ac modis, discrepet. 
Ac dc hnjus partis scientia rationeque eo magis dicendum cst, quod 
earn, inter emnes ihterpretes Ciceronis, primus cepisse, ejusque, in 
animadversionibuSf quscdam prsecepta sparsisse, videtur Emcstus $ 
cum antea ipsi sa^i^^ viri docti in recto tem'porum modorumque 
usu fluctuarent. 'Veluti, cum Latmi, ex imitatione Graxorum,' 
habeo pro scio dicerent, et non habeo quod dicum nam id T'crbum 
conjungebant cum guod, ut Gr«ci •w txt> «• n Ut itirm: librarii 
saepius, cx fiequcntiore Latinorum formula, nemo quid dicamt illud 
quid assumserunt, perperamque fecerunt n 'n habeo quid Jicam, 
Simile quid accidit particola? cumt qutt*, ubi rationem causamque 
exprimit, conjunctivo jungitur, ubi tcmpus, indicativo. llabet enim 
hoc Graxa lingua, atque ab hac Latina,'ut omnem varictatem 
temgorum distincte definiat. £t Cicero, Or. III. 10. aberratiouem 
a tempore legitimo xquat plane aberrationi in numcris, generibus, 
et casibus. Ncp id modo ad singulorum verborum tempora 
pcrtiiiet, sed etiam ad temporum nexum atque consecutionem: nec 
qui dixerit eruni qui dicentt aut rmdlos audivi got putabanU minus 
peccat, quam qui poetam magnum aut menUm bonuin. Similis est 
ratio modorum eaque multiplex, quorum usus non diligcnter 
•ognitus magnum numerum vitiorum in libros induxit; in primis 
ille qui est in conjunctionej membrorum per pronomina, relativa 
maxime, aut particularum, quibus membra copulantiu*, deniquc tota 
forma orationis, vel diiecte res exprimottis, vel suspensje 'alicunde,r 
obliquam dicunt, in quibus etiam procliviorest lapsus, quod lingws 
recentiores in eo illam subtilitatem nVrc servant, nec omnino- 
capiunt. Emestum enim qui cum ipsorum auctorum Icctione con>' 
junxerint, nte illi certissima via bene emendateque scribendi 
facultatem assequentur, atque omni}«is omnium Prac^is vel 
'Fundameniit StUi a:quo animo careb«^ <> Sed de reliquis duabus 
Critici Ckeroniani viitutibus si omnia, qu<e a1> Ernesto egregie 
disputata sunt, referremus, narratignem intra Jine^ quos nobis 
consilii nostri ratio circuipscripsit, continere non possemus. 
Quaxe ea tantum commemosabimus, qus ad earn partem emen* 
dationis, quae vulgo conjectura vocatur, pertinet. ** Sed non 
omnia, inquit p. ix. per libros saaari possunt: etiam ingenii quae* 
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dam in eo et doctrin® pars est, conjecturam vulgo non bene Tocant: 
Enimvero hie non semper conjectura res agitur: nam ea in dubus> 
modo reht^ locum habet, cstque plerumque hicerta: sed su pe 
etiam judicio certo, quod in cmendando Critkus sequi debet, ut 
sape ct A multis factum est, invltis*quamquam hiijussirtis noit satis 
peritis, Nam qi^ secundum eas rationestquas supra explicavimus, 
manifeste sunt Titiosar ea quidem etiam sine libris coirigerc neces* 
sarium est* nec committerei ut.vitia relinquAntur in Ciceronis 
oratione, qu:e in nostris eloquent!® Ladnjr (irQoibus nemo satis 
Latine doccus ferat. Statui Latinitatem verai0>p^talare ndn heAn 
*qttod scribam, non ^uid xcribarif id triginta t. c. iRt'emplis iirmatum 

libf'is<4iabui, in quibus piod esset, ubi alii ^d haborent. Non 
ergo necessario corrigam ac jure in exemplo primo ct trigesuno^ 
etiam si nitllo in alio libro tepererim t ** 

In secunda p^rfationis sectione recensentur ill® Ciceronis edi> 
linnes, quibus universa ejus opera contmenturi repetids omnibu&» 
inde a pnma ilia Romana Sneinhemii, et Mediolanena Alexandri 
Minntiani anni 1498 A 1499. quam ipse hybuit EmesUis, quaque 
Onnium negligenter usum esse (licit, usque ad recentissjipam 
Paiisinam L:Jemandi 14 toI. forma; duodccimsc. Tota hM?c dispu< 
tatio, in qua diligenter desiflgularum4edidoniun auctoritate uiuu8< 
que ex altera quasi prognudone exponitur, et de interpretum 
mentis, ingenio, doctrina, aecurate statuitur: hsec igitur di^utado 
rum ejasmodi sit, ut baud quaquam a nobis in compendiozn redigi 
possit, accedamns podas ad recensendahujus operUdeincepi singula 
Tolumina, inido facto a prime, quo llbri Rhetorici continentur. £t 
hi quidem superior! urtatc, longe minus ceteris, ejus artis curam 
experd sunt, qu® scripta andqua liberat a corruptelis et vidis. Nam 
prastandssimi Ciceroni^ correctores et interpretes, P, Victorius et 
Paulus MaikitiUs, omnium diligendssime Epistolas Ciceronis, in 
primis eas, qus sunt ad Rivorsos $cript:i‘, tractarunt, quod per eas 
maxime aditus javentud ad Latinitatem cognoscendajn et bene, 
scribendi facultatem patefieri solebat; ceteris libris, qui vel ad artem 
peninerent vel ad philosojj^iam, leviter omnino tractads, prseter 
unum de Officiis opuscuhi^f Quare Ernestos id in p/imis operam 
dedit, ut libris Rhetoricis integritatem leslitueret, ex libris cum 
scripds turn editis. • 

Nullorum auteni librorum tot scripta exempla extant in Biblio* 
thecis, quam eorum qui ad Heiennium sunt. Ad hos emendandos 
adhibuit Emestus primum quatuor codicum ei^'rpta, quibus ante 
eum nemo usus erat^ Bibliothecs Paulin® Ltpsiwsts, Winklcriaase, 
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GucIphci'bytan.T, et quart! ignoti, cujus lectiones ignota manu ad 
excmplum Vcrburgianum adscripte sunc» quod cxemplum olim 
«merat Emestns cx Bibliotheca Cortiana. His accessere exceipta 
libronini scriptorum, qua, ab Oudendorpio ex MSS. pluribus 
magna diligcntia collecta, cdidft P. Burmanmis Secundus V. Cl. 
ad caiccm exempli rccensionis Grxvianx, quod ab eo ante anqos non 
multos editum est. Editionihus usus est, pra'ter eas, quibus uul- 
'tersa opera eontindSitur, principe Nic. Jensoni Venetiis fol. 

libronim ad Hcreuqium et de Inventione, cujus textum constituit 
Omnibonus, quieqile soepius repetita est sine altcujus novi accessione 
boni, ut 1*74, Md'diolitni, 1*76. sine loci ct anni nota, I'cnetiis 
1*79.1487. etadjectO Omniboni commentario \’ciietiis 1488i* 1^190. 
Suut tamen exempU quje solos libros ad Herennium habcant, 
quorum vetustissimdm Rom<i. factum est a Vendelino de Wilu, 
ardum magistro a. T*7*. ibl. In Ubris de Inventione, pra'ter edit!- 
ones memoratas, et exccrpta codicum Oudcndorpiana, habuit 
Emestus varias lectiones libri Cassellani, quas Cort'us in margine 
Verburgiano scripscrat, itcmque codicem scriptum cx Bibliotheca 
Guelphcrbytana. Sed Juntina ediiio a. 1508. form.i'ocuv.r, cum 
In fibris ad Herennium sapius discedat a Mediolanensi, in libris de 
Invtotione tamen Mediolaneiisem tatam fere ad verbnm cxliibct. 
Aldus, mutatis freque;nter, saipms etiam temcre, veteribus lectioni- 
bus,*ut in reliquis libris Rhetoricis, sic in his novam recensioncm 
dedit, qi^ postea in sequentibus editionibus, propter auctoritatem 
officins' ejus, pro basi fuit. In Bruto minus fuit felix Erncstus 
quam in ceteris libris; nam nec scriptum librum nec editum illura 
principem Romse a Pannartio et Si,ve!nhemio, quo liiri de orators 
' cum ceteris ebtitineri dienntur, repj^ire potuit. Quamqunm cjiis 
editronis textiim, hi exemplis I'enctis Andre^ Asculani 1*85. repe- 
titum esse, a cdnjectuins veritaie baud abhorrere videatur. Libri 
qui dicttuf Orator^ exempLum primiufti inventum est a Gerardo 
Landreanof Laitdis Pompeiib Episcopo. Nam quod vulgo viri 
docti ah do tihros de OraUtre, prinium inventos esse dicunt, in eo 
manifestos es{ error. Hund codicem sq^erardo Landreano impe- 
describique ciitavit B^tzizius, qifo^tc ipsa ^us ad Gerardum 
eprstola hitelligitur. ’ Ek isto,'Barzizianb cxempio flu^re reliqua 
omnia dt sertpta et typographorum fbrmulis expressa ac in Ulis 
liber 'W^tenbergeiisis Bibliothccv, quern Ernestus nactus est per 
vetcrem suum amicum Ritt^m, Juris veteris et Historhe omnis, 
omnitim qui usplasi sunt,' -doctisslmum., Hoc libro continentur 
Ohitof, ^optca, jpartitiones, et prxfatio OratjonUiqL .i^chinis Ot 
Demostheai^) de optimo genere oratorum. 
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l^eiiiqu6 in Partitionibus habait quoque Erldngensem Ubrum 
scriptunit dc quo mox dicetur. 

In libri#de Oratore, Emestus multo plura subsidia ad emendan- 
dum habuit, quam in aliis libi}s. Nam quamvis primis Hits, 
Sublacensi a Pannartio Sweinhemioque facta, et Romana, Anni 
l486.*editiombiIs carult, copic tamen alianim editionum ei non 
defuerunt, interque illas exempla quc hos solos libros 'habent, 
Waldarferi A. 1470. aliud sine^loci et temporis nota, Venetum 
1485. Juntinum, Aldinum, Phil. Melanchthonis Lipsiense, Stre- 
e.b», Cockmanni, Pearcii. Nam Phil. Melanchthon, egregius bona- 
run^ litcrarum vindcx, hos libros edidit cum notis brevibus et 
scholiis Hagenox, 1525. 8vo. Non multo post Lud. Streb'xus eot 
Parisiis edidit illustratos luculentissimo commcntario, et emendatos 
delectis judicio suo, ez libris edids, lectionibus iis, quas optunas 
putaret. Sub finem soperioris seculi, separatim edit! sunt a Cock* 
manno, subjectis lectionibus cx quinque codicibus scriptis Oxonien- 
sibus, et quibusdam veditionibus. Anno denique xviii. aeculi 

decimo sexto, et plenius diligentiusque anno trigesimo sexto, 
lecensiti emcndatique sunt a Zach. Pearcio, viro elegands ingenii 
et doctrinx, cum ex copiis Cockmannianis turn quinque aliis libris 
scriptis, et editionibus Mediol. 1498. et Veneta 1478. turn etiam 
judicio suo, in quo Latinitate maxime et rebus niteretur. HiS tot 
tantisque subsidiis accessit codex Erlangensis sec. x. qui multas 
bonas suppeditavit lectiones, ut dolendum sit eum multis locis 
lacunosum esse. 

Sed, peragrata hac parte, qtix vcAnmur ne quibusdam enumera* 
tione e<litionum horrida videatur, veniamus in amoeniores locos 
laetaque vireta, atque ipsius artis Emestinie elegantiam spectemus. 
Ne vero in tanta reruifl copia oculi nostri mentesque distrahantur 
ad varia spectacula, nostsam ccnsuram ad unum pnestantissimum 
de Oratore opus adstringamus, nostrumque de arte expplitioneque 
Emestina judicium interponamus. Et cum tantam yim habeant 
hi libri ad imbuendum animum pulchri yenustique sensu, quantam 
Viz alius ex tota antiquitate.Ji^er, neque quisquam fer^ad doctrinae 
elegantiam pittficbre posStt^' nisi cos legat, discat, in sinu ferat, 
yidemur nobis baud ingratum facturi bonarum literarum amanti* 
bus, si in hac censura ita versemur, ut ex ea aliquid vel medelaQ rd 
lucis ad hos Ciceronianos libros peryeniat. 

Lib. I. cap. 4S. in ea parte, qua Crassus studium juris ciyilis 
commendat, hxc sunt vcuba: " Nam, siye qtiem aliena studia 
delectant, piurima est et in omni jure civili, et inl’ontificum libris, 
et in XII, tabulis, antiquitatis effigies,—sive quis civileiu Kimtiam 
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contempletur, totam hanc, descriptis omnibus civitatis utitltatibut 
et partibiis, xii. tabuHs contirtcri videbit; sive quern ista pnvpotenfc 
ct glorios.'i philosophia dclectat, dicam audacius, hosce luibebit 
fontes omnium disputationum suarurn, qui jure civili et legibita 
continentur.*’ Hie Ernestus pnmuni ex edd. princ. recte, post 
Pearcium, edidit videbii, pro vulgato \.4debiti.i.\ Praterea, ut 
temporum ratio copstaret, pro habet dedit habebit. Qua qiiidem 
in mutatione nos non habet dissentientes. Sed alia nobis de toto 
loco siibnatii est dubitatio. Nam, priraum, .quomodo mter duos 
indicaiivos delcctnt et deleciant intcrjectus esse potest conjunctivus 
eontempleUir ? Deinde vero, ipsi verbo contempiari locus hie nullus 
est, cum tota oratio vehementiorem quandam animi iuclinationem, 
qu e in enntemplando nulla est, requiratt Quarc in cam cogita* 
tionem inducti sumus, ut pro eo verbo ponendum putareitins 
consecfafitr, vel complecliinr. Illud pro operant darff sludere, 
ponitur de Or. iii. Ih Sic qiioquc consequi non infroquens estr 
vid. Clav. >'oc. Hoc propius ad vulgata: yestigia accedit, et pro 
discere, studercf est ap. Ciceronem, Brut. 93 : “ Nemo qui pliiluso' 
phlaid complexus esset: nemo qui jus civile didicissotet 
Ovidium, ex p. i 6,9. *< Nee quisquam meliorc fide coniplectitur 
illas,” i. e. artes ingenuas. Denique, quid sibi altena siudia velint, 
et quomodo ipsa ab hoc loco non aliena sint, excogitare non possu- 
mus. Itaqne conjecimus ntUigua studia. Nam si nemini interpret 
turn afieiia siudiat pro studia alietiarutn renimt minus Latinum 
visum est, certe studia antiquot pro studiis atttiqvifntis, liaud miniui 
Latinum viden debet: sic dw/na o^ia sunt qfficia erga Deos: 
vid. Ernest, Clav. V. Vivinus. Atque huic correctioni plus tri- 
biicre coepimns, posteaquam vidimus similiter fere pcccatum fuisse 
infra cap. 49. ** Neque vero, si quts utiumque potest, aut ille 
consilii publici auctor ac senator bonus, oL^ cam ipsam causam orator 
cstj aut )iic disertus atque eloquem, si eat idem in procuratione 
civitatis egregius,” aliquam « scientiam diceudi copia est consecu- 
tus.” Vox aliquam, licet in omnibus sitscriptis libris, nullo tamcn 
pa<:to hie ferri potest. Quare Manutius et Lambinus ex conjectura 
dederunc illam, ques secuti sunt etiam alii et Ejcnestus. Sed 
Pearcium, nostro quidem judicio, perpemm defendit vulgatum 
aliquam. Nos vero nobis ejusmodi'emendationcm reperisse vide- 
mur, qua ipsa Ciceronis manus restinita sit, leuenda atieaaw. 
PgiinuTn ipsa loci senteiitla hanc voeem flagitat. Nam orator, si 
dVilem scientiam kssccutus est, ha^c ei diem potest did, neque tarn 
propria, quam a*atoria fiacultas. Deinde ipse Cicero in simili re 
et arguipento utimr eadem voce, cte Or. i. IK " Etenim videmua 
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usdem de rebus jejune quosdam et exilUer, ut eum, quern acutlssi- 
mum ferunti Clirysippunn, disputarisse, neque ob earn reni philoso¬ 
phic'iioi^satUfecisset quod non habuerit hanc dicendi in atte a//e/ta 
facultatem/* £st enini philoso|>ho ars oratoria afiena, ut orator! 
scieiitix civilis. £t eadem rationc cap. 50. *< Ac, si jam placer, 
omq^s artes oiratori'subjungere, tol^-abilius est, siepotius dicere, 
ut, quoniam dicendi facultas .non debeat esse jejuna atque nud.l, 
sed aspersa atque disciucta multarum rerum jucunda quadara 
Tarictate, sit boni qratoris multa auribus accepisse, multa vidisse, 
midta animo et cogitatione, multa etiam legendo, percurrisset 
neque ea, ut siia, possedisse; sed, ut aUena, libasse.** 

53. *' Reprehendebat igitur Galbam Rutilius, quod » 
C. Sulpicii Galli, propinqui sui, Q. pupillum filitun ipse psene in 
humeros suos extulisset, qui patris clarissimi recordatione et memo- 
ria fletum populo moveret, et duos filios suos parvos tutela; populi 
commendasset.” Est in his verbis nulla definita sententiae consecu* 
tio. Nam particula ^ non potest conjungere antecedens movetet 
cum sequent! commendasset .• et, qui commendaverat filios suos 
tutclj; populi, crat C. Sulp. Gallns, qui vero moveret fletum, erat 
%'el ftlius ejus parvulus, vel per eum Galba. Quare pro et suspi- 
camur olini fuisse tlludque commutatum iuisse cum antecedent* 
r/uf s ut ita locus restituendus videatur: ** extulisset, ut patri* 
clarissimi recordatione et memoria fletum populo moveret,'* qui 
(sc. pater) ** duos filios suos cet." Itaque nen satis bene nobis 
Cl. editor loco hoc corrupto abuti videtur ad emendandum sanum, 
infra cap. 57. in simili re: Vel si causam ageres militis, patrem 
oju-s, ut soles, dicendo a mortuis cxcitasscs: statutsses ante oculos; 
coniplexus esset filium, flensque eum centumviris commendasset: 
lapidcs mehercule oranes flere ae lamentari coegisses.*’ Ernestus 
mallet hcc de oratore, guam de parente inducto, accipere, et l^gere 
eompifxus estteSf commeitdassest caegissex. Dc postremo non vche- 
mentor repugnamus ; de prioribns duobus non ci ‘adsentimur. 
Nam primum commendasset de patre bene dici, vel ex ipso, quern 
tructamus loco, clarum est. Deinde in ejusniodi»excitationibus 
mortuonim, vel«repra*senSltionibus absentium, ipsi quasi agentes 
inducuntur, Ita v. c. Pro Ccelio, cap. 14. aim, Claudiam exagitans, 
Appium Claudium Caecum Inducit: ** Existat igitur ex hac ipsa 
familia aliquis: ac potis»mum Ca'cus ille; minimum enim dedorem 
capiet, qui istam non videbic; qui profecto si extiterit, sic aget et 
sic loquetur: Mulier, quid tibi cum Coelio? quid cum homine 
adolesccntulo ? quid cum alteno ?” Et similiter aliquoties, consti- 

tuendis ante Judicum ora- xcorum filiis, fletnm atque misericordiain 

^ • • 
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exeicare conatus est Tullius; v.c. Fro L. Flaccoi cap..40. 41. cf 
Pro P. Sylla» cap. .‘12. 

L. II. c. 6. ** Sic enim se res habet* uf, quemadmoilum volu- 
cres yidemust procreatioiiis atque utilitatis snap causa^ fingere et 
construere nidosi easdem auteizit cum aliquid eflcccrinty. levandi 
laboris sui causa, passim ac libere splntas opere vol’tare: sic ^lostri 
animi, fbrensibus n^otiis atque urbano opere defessi, gestinnt ac 
volitax e cupiunt vacui cura atque labore.*^ Emestus, post Lambi- 
num, ul inducendum esse putavit. Pearcius^concinujtatcm hutc 
loco rcstitiii duobus modis posse judicavit» vel delendo cum 
LanibiiiOy vel legendo gesiiant et cttjjiant, Et nobis quidcm postC' 
rior hie modus verier elegantiorque videtur. Nam in tali coftstKic- 
tione ut habet vim, non comparatiouis, sed causoj seu consequeu- 
tiw, et conjuncxivum regit. Exempla ex ipso Cicerone adtulit 
Pearcius. Quibus nos alia addere possumus : Nat. Deor. III. 37. 

Sic enim se res habet, ut ad prosperam adversamve fortunam, 
qualis sis, aut quemadmodum vixeris, nil intersit." Finib. II. 32. 

Sed res se tamen sic habet, ut nimis imperiosi pliilosophi sit 
vetare. meminisse.” De Oratote, II. 36. Est, in<niit, ut dicis, 
Antoni, ut plcrique philosophi nulla tradant pr.ecepta dicendi, et 
liabeant paratum tamen, quid de quaque re dicant.” Ib. 111. 52. 
locus est huic, de quo agimus, geininus; « Turn denique nobis hie 
«)rator ita conformandus est et verbis et senientiis, uf, quemad- 
inoduni qiii utuntur armis aut pida stra, non solum sibi vitandi aut 
ferieitdi rationem esse habendam putant, sed etiam, ut cum venusiatu 
moveantur; sic verbis quidem ^id aptam compositioncm et Jecen- 
tiani, sententiis vero ad gravitatem oraiionis utatur.” Hie primum 
Jit relerlur ad conjunctivum uiaiur, quemadmuduvi vero ct sic 
comparationi inserviunt, Conferatur etiam 50. 

Cap. 14. Egrcgia est emendatio, qua discipline ErnestirtSK 
aliquis alumnus sanitatem venustatemque Ciceronianam restituit: 
** Fatelwrut, cum in sole arabulem, etiamsi aliam ob causam 
ambulcm, fieri natura tamen ut coloier. Sic cum istos librus ad 
Misenum (najn Romas vix licet) studii^s legerim, sentio oratio* 
nem meam iliorum inctn quasi colorari/* Autoa *pro tactu legcba< 
tur ciiniu s qui quidem c/intus nuUo -pacto cum wlc et coioruri 
aliquam commuiuoneaa habere possit. Emendatio confirmatur 
auctoritate codicis Erlangensis, in quo plane est iactu, et sua ipsa 
in hac re proprietate, dc qua accurate Emestus exponit in 
Clavi.V. 

Cap. l7l i\iiteiiu disputatio in eo versatur argumento, ut 
esteudat, ia artibu$ discendis non opus esse, at in minimis quibus- 
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que operibus efficiendis laboremus; nam, si quis magnarum 
acicntiam animo et facultate cnniprehenderit» eum hoc ipso etiam 
minorum •efliciendoram operum ardficium assecutum esse. Cui 
disputatiimi hie exitus additur: In his operibus si quis illamarteni 
compreheilderity ut, tamquam Aiidias, Minervue signum efficere 
possity non sanoi quemadmodum in cl]rpeo idem ille artifeJty minora 
ilia opera facere discat, labbmbit/*' Vitium, quod haudobscurum 
rst, ut coUeret, operam dedit Porcius inutilcm. Emestus correc- 
tionem proponit* qu<u nobis quoque in mentem venerat, istam:— 

, non sane, quemadmodum, ut in clypeo idem ille artifex, minora 
ilia opera facere discat, laborabit/' Phidias Minerve signum, grande 
atque*magnificum opus, singular! arte perfecerat; quare, cum 
hanc artem teneret, non ei erat laborandum atque sudandum, 
quomodo minora ilbi signa, quse in clypco insculpenda erant, 
absolvcret. Itaque verba, vt in clypco idem ille nytifest referenda 
sunt ad fecere, non ad aiseaJti nec ad laborabU: et tota sententia 
ii:i cst accipienda, “ non Liborabit quemadmodum minora ilia 
opera facere discat, ut nec Phidias laboravit quemadmodum minora 
ilia signa in clypeo Minervaj efficeret/* Sic de Polycleto* supra 
cap. iS. l)e sfgno hoc Phidiae videatur Junius Catalog. Arttfic, 
Vet. p. 1.57. sequ. et J. Davisius ad Cic. Tusc. 1.1.5. 

Cap. 38. ^Nam et omne, quod eloquimur sic* ut id aut es.se 
dicamus aut non esse, et si simpliciter dictum sit, suscipiunt 
dialectic! ut judicent, verumne sit an falsnm: et si conjuncte sir 
ehitum, et adjuncta sint alia, judicent, rectene adjuncta sint.” 
Quamquam non fugit interpretes, esse aliquid vitii in primis huja«; 
loci verbis, eorum tairen emendationes Eruestn non placuenint, qui 
illud e/delendum esse judicavit. Sed nobis quidem nee Emestiua 
ha:c correctio certa, ssed potiiis e.st pro el legendiim, videtur. 

Nam est omne quod ejpquimur, sic, ut id aut esse dicamus aut 
non esse." Atque hac posita enunciationis vi, cam in sua Cicero 
genera distribuit, de iisque a dialccticis disputari dicit. *Est autem 
enunciationis omnis hire n.itura, ut aliquid \el esse vrl non esse 
ponat. ViJ, Aristot. Cat^or. IV. 4. Cicero 'iu^c* I. 7. et ibr 
J. Davisius, • ^ 

Cap. 53. ** Argumentum eiiim ratio ipsa confirmat (fine, .simu- 
latque emisea est, adhssrescit.*’ Hoc vern loco, .si ({uo alio, mirum 
nobis accidit. Cl. editorem nil de labe monnisse; piaesertim, cum, 
in nota subject:!, nos ableget ad Clavem in voce Adhttreacere^ ubi 
diserte, adJicerescit argtmeuluint e* hoc loco Protert. ./Vlqui, ut 
adharescit ad argumeniiim refcitur, ita emissa eodem referenda est, 
Nam ratio emiiti qui tandem dici possit I Itaque Ic^endum ; 
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/irgumentum etiiiu ratio ipsa confirtnaf, cui (sc. ration!), simul 
atqvs 1 ‘iuissuin (sc* argiiinvntiiin) est^ adheeresrit. Sic entity ponitur 
dc rc, quj!‘ dicitiir. Siiuillimc infra c> 54. ** ante iUud facctum 
dictum cmissiiin bu’rcrc debcat, quam coj(itari poiuissc lideatur,* 
Or. pro Cffil. 16*. “ uculuos — vmittore in hrunincm ft in reum,!' 

Cap. 7-S. “ Neque cst dtibium quin exordium dicendi vohemons 
rt pu^nux non sispe rsse debeut: Sed si in ipso illo gladiatorio \itie 
ccrtainiue, quo ferru decerintur, tamen untc congrL'ssum multa Hunt, 
qua' non ad vulnus, sed ad spcciem valcrc \idcantur: quanto hoc 
magis in orationc acspcctandumf. in qua non vis potius, sed delcctatio 
postulatur Primunt bene fecit I'.rnestus, quod Pcarcii conjl’ctu- 
riim, non iiuilam quidein illani, sed tumcn minus nccobsariain, quod 
I'erro dircruiturt rejecit. Std niox, quoniodo nec cum, nec alium 
(|iicni(|iiani| quod sciainus, e.x superiuribus editoribus, vox cxipecian^ 
dam oli'endent, exputuix'nulia rationc possum ns. Nos, vel omnibus 
libris iiuilis, cst speclandum reponimus. Denioue non vis potius sed 
delectatio, nec Pearcius ferre potuit, qui pro sed, e.\ Iibris Gruteri, 
qua7n *dedit; iicc Ernesto satis saiiuin visum est, qui potius delere 
voluit. Nobis nil m u land uni videtur. Ponitur eiiim nan cum sc/j 
pro quant, ut si dixisset, ** in qua potius dolectatio quain vis postula- 
tur.*» Me Dc Pinib. II. 33, non pro qntm est: “ aliud quiddara 
iis proposituni, null voluptatein.” (jlra’ris fivquons est hie usus* 
V. c. Plato Comic, iip. Athen, VII. p. 'i79* Ih ttxw t e^eiv 
raunjy sTs^utSev, Je row irayyuiXujs. Plutarch. Consol, ad 
Apollon p. 3. B. njv yd.§ ewtaijiav p.a.>^w, ao 
y.x$o§Mp,£v •n'twrtuo-ff'ay. 

Sed inaximi est munienti Gi'iucarum litcrarum scientia adcrilicam 
felicitcr exeveendam in l.atiuis scriptoiibus, cum univexus, turn in 
primis ns, qui so lotos ad Ciru'coruiii nilioiif m comparaverunt. Ex 
quibus sine diibio etiam Cicero fuit: cujus vim at<iue venustatem 
inuicis locis ne piicipire quideiii possunt Gnccaruin literar^m vel 
Tildes vel lovitcr gnuii, Iteque (‘t corruptis sa'pc locis mcdelam, ct 
obsciiiis lumeK. cnnciliat Gi'aecarum rerura dictionumquc scientia, 
ct sanis locis mirilicam adjuiigit suavitatem cojl^tiitio tbntiuni, e 
quibus ducti sunt. Qiiare cx isto generc pauca qu«dam addamus. 
L. I. cap. 3. cum Cicero dicit, “ sc statucre, eloquentiam contineri 
ptudeniissimorum liommum artibus: Quintum autem fratrem 
putarc, earn ponendiun esse in quodum exerpitationis genere/’ non 
est dubium quin hxc duxerit ex I^lattine Phsedr. p. 350. apud quem 
Socrates in codem Argumento versatur, ot ita pronuiiciat: 
qJk f 0 <ri arsxrof codem adumbratum est 
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illiifl, quod infra cap. in. cst, in philosophi ct oratoris coiitoniiono : 

Qiiibus (philosophic) ego, ut dc his rebus omnibus, in angulis, 
ronsumi’iYdi olii caii.sti, dibscranr, cum coiicossoro, illud tamoti 
oraturi tribuam ct dabo, ut rac^cm, dc quibus illi tniui qnodaiti 
cxsanguiqnr sermone disputaint, liic cum omni gra\itat(' it jiicun- 
ditat? cxplicct*’ Sic cnim in (lorgia, p. SpS. contra Socratem 
di'i.pufat Calliclcs, philosophum sc abdem, u.st% psi^xuluiv^/yuma— 
sAcJilacsv Se aai ja^/a xai iaavov pr^Sstors i^^sr/ysv^ai. 
l’f)no II. 41-. ilia Wtoris cum medico comparatio ducta est c.\ 
* rjusJem l*h.\'dro, p. 354f. Nt)n minus ex Aristotclu multn (U'&iinisit 
f'irog), \. c. I. ip. dc lido ct auctoritntc, qiia orator xalciv dclmt 
apud uuilicnti'S, O'-t Rhetoric. I. S. .3. ct TI. Sf. Enumcratio proba- 
tionuni (“st ex coilcm libro, 2. 3. Et plura ad Aristotclcm notavit 
r. Victorias. Sod in aliis qaoquc locis Cira’cae consuctudinis cogni- 
tio ad veram Icctioncm ducit :gv. c. ’TI. Ctl. Lsocratis rnumcnmtiir 
discipuli, quorum partim oratoros partim sophista' fucrunt; tie do 
nratonbus itu du'uut: “ ct ii, qui so nd causas colitulorunt, ut 
Dcmostln nos, Ilypciidos, Lycuigus, .il^chrnos, Dinarchus, alii 
coii.pluivs, otsi inter sc paifs non fucrunt, tunioti sunt oitTnos in 
codom >oiitHtis imitanda: goncre verbal!; nuoruin quamditi manbil 
imitutio, tnindiu genus illud dicendi studiumquc Ti.xit.” Poarciiift 
pro't ox uno IMsto dedit rjV/M/i.y; quod omtorcs suscipomit 

\oriuitoiii, non, ut hLstiifmos, iinitarcntur. Ilunc corrcctionoin 
inciito rcpudiavit Eniostiis, swl ^im vaitatu nobis non cepisse vidc- 
tur, cutn cam accipit pro vera it vna probanda ratione dicendi. 
Kst mini rcritas idem ac vera' causae non ficta*, quali-s sunt sop)iis> 
tarum, opponitun^uu his, ut acios pompa*. .juaro, si quid mutan- 
dum cssot, poiius giocronius imifandir, quod facile ex soquonti 
imitatio oriri pocuit. Sod do hoc non firniitor contendiniu;;. Illud 
•nssc veram us, lerifatixcf |■olin(Jaondulu, of ita, utdiximiis, accipion- 
uuin I’sso. Sit apud Ctv.ocos rhetoros d'/J/jsix ot «Ai;^voj frcqiion- 
taniur. v. c. Dionys. Hal. do fsorralo, p, f)8. voms catisiu. a fit tit 
dcclamntionibus sccornons, oas vticat aAijfiivoCf dywyeLg. do lysia, 
p. 83. de Thut^didi.s Propriotato, p. 1.57. Cicero ip.so do Oiai. I. 
34. commcnialio inclusa in -arilath laccin proferenda at. 1.51. 
rrperi vociitur sophista, qui in scJiola lictas causas docla- 

niat. Et similom rationcm vidernus t'<;so ilium, qua Uulinkoniiis 
' hunc Iticum purgavit, qui logit fa/mirfic leritatiSf Hist. Crit. Oriitor. 
Gr. p. 6l. ot ad Kutil. p. 95. hanc potcstalcin jocis Veritas r.courati 
oxposuit. Cujus viri animadvci>ioM<-s Ernostus, nisoimus qua dy 
Causa, lion comraemoravit. Vcluti 11. 13. I'ostca vt ro, quasi 
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%x clarissima rlietoris offictna, duo pnestantrs ingenio, Theopomptih 
et Ephorus, ab Isocrate magistro inipiilsi, se ad historiam contule* 
runt Ruhnkenius Hist. Crit. Or. Or. p. 87> verba quatifes Claris- 
sinta rictoris officinal ex Bruto, 8. et Oretorc, 13. a sciolo quodam 
hie iDCulcata arbitratus est. II. 21. Pearcii correctionam, pro 
oratorum substituentia rhetorunit judicio suo coDiirmaverat'idcm 
Praef. ad Rutil. p. 26. Bnito, 8. “ Isocrates magnus orator et 
perfcctus magister, quamqoam forensi luce caruit, intraque parietes 
aluit earn gloriam, quam nemo, mco quidem judicio, est postea 
consecutus/' Lipsius Var. Lcct. III. 14. ex Hufino Grammatico 
legit, guamnemOt mco quidem judicio^ est poeta constcutus. Qi;^ara 
coujecturam temerc in textum recepit Gnitcrus, quamvis nil magis 
abhoc loco alicmim esse possit: lid. Ruhnk. Hist. Crit. Or. p. 62 . 
Ernestos, qui Gruterianum excmpliim iiac oditione exhibuil, et 
foeta dedit, iicc taincn de eji^ Icc^^nis vel originc vcl falsitate in 
iiotis monuit. Gesnerus Tile's. L. CTV. Exceptanst corrigit locum 
dc Orat. III. 2. quo dc L. Crassi niortc dici^^ur: Ilia tamquam 
cycnea fuit divini hoinjnis vox et oratio, quain quasi oxspcctantes« 
post oyits intcritum veniebamus in curiam, ut vestigium illud ipsum, 
ill quo ille postremum institissot, contueremur/' Gesnerus vere et 
cleganter corrigit exeeptwUs pro exspectantes. At correctionem 
non memorat Ernestus. Ita et hujus viri per Thcsauium sparsas 
Ciceroniauas cnicndationcs, quorum baud parvus est numerus, et 
alias aliorum, vcluti Burmanni, Oudendorpii, Drakcnborchii, in 
Misct'llaneis Obsorvat. et 'raylori, Marklandi, Cbapmanni, Jortini, 
pccuiiaribus Anglicislibris proditfis, has igitur omnes, nulla in notii 
mcnlHlTie facta, neglectos reperimus, 

Sed nos firiem faciamus hujus partis ceiisura*. Nam ex iis, quas hac* 
tenus disputaviinus, facile iotclligitur, unum fdisse, post rienatas litc» 
ras, l^rncstum, qui pcrfcctam absolutamquo«suis numeris editionein 
Ciceronis eflScore potuisset, si, quantum ad hanc provinciam attulit 
facultatis, do'etrinae, ingenii, tantum in ca collocare voluUset tempo* 
rist curm atque diligeutiie. Quue enim \irtutes incsse debent in 
critico Ciceroniano, eximias in co exstam vidimus. Primum literar 
rum Latinarum Grsecaiumquc scientia egregia: tom l^atinitatis, et 
in singulis verbis, et in analogia, coiutructione, consecutionequo 
temporum ac modorum, cognitio plane singularis: turn Ciceronianas 
consuet^dinis in tiguris atque septentiis intcUigentia, et sensus numeii 
ct so^i Ciceroniani, nuresque tritae notando justo oiationis ambitu: 
denique copia etusus librorum antiquorum, et editoruro, et scripto« 
Tum, cum iogenio iAdagandae verse Icctionia per vestigia ejuss qq«l 
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m libris exatant. Itaquc aperamus neminem fort', qui crcdat, nos 
ecnauratn banc susccpisse, non inagis, ut dc Cireronc bcno mrrere* 
mur. qualh at laudibas Ernnti dctrahcrciuus. Ncquo profecto 
nobis ipsi aliquid cum biiinanitatck cominiTcii liabon' vidi>n.'inur, ai 
(i viro obtrectaremus, quern immortalia de humaiiitate nierita supra 
ipvidiSjn collodrunt. 

t 
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ON TUB WORD STKO^ANTHZ 


^HE usual meaning which is attached to this wordj is that of 
a petty informer^ a fellow who is eorUinualty seeking privately 
for occasion to impedth the character of some person of rank 
ani reputation. Henct it comes to signify a person guilty of 
any meanness whatever, 'fhe origin of this application of the 
term has been referred to three different sources. Suidas says; 

ruxo^vrcrv* ro ^fuSuj nvt; )uen;yofs7v* xsK^yjrSxi Ss <eairl nvrs 
a'flty ’A^jjvbiwx, yfwror e^ev^eShrcf rev fufoii rijf avx^f, xx) Six 
ro'jro xwAwvrciiy i^wytiv rx cvxx' rwv fe ^aivivnav rsuf i^xyanrxi 
vwa^rewv rm intacm xxfr/yi^oJnxf rtvw 

oSrwf t^oonya/gevS^i^xi,—** To act the sycophant 
is to accuse any one falsely: it is said that this term was used 
by the AthenianSf when the planting of tho fig-tree was first 
introduced! and when the exportation of figs was prohibited on 
account: but when such persons, aa informed of (sc. 
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brought to light) those who persisted in exporting themj wciB 
termed st/t opltunf.'-j it happenedy that those alsOy who any how 
from a natural propensity to petty quarrel, brought an accusation 
against any person, received thii appellation.” 

The same Lcxicograplier, under the word ,pys: 

yev'/ii.ei'jj sv t?, , nvb; y.siu~x tx; irvKx; ra; aCi v'- 
p-yxi f'jX; ico'is SKX'.ntt^yro- hira si Txl.a, e-.Jijna, 

*r,:, v.9ry,y^'-v.v TO-jrj'y zi-ef eKiTUsy olv o-jxfl^xyrxi • 

Attica being oppressed by a famine, some persons jirivatoly 
stripped of their fruit the fig-trees, wluch were consecrated to 
the gods: sonic time after this, when there W'a.s great plenty 
of provisions, some persons (who were privy to the secret) 
accused them of tlie theft; hence then (mean persons, or 
informers in any case,) arc termed 'ijcnphanh." 

Hcychius is silent as to the primary sigiiillcatio'n of the 
word, and only alludes to its general usage: GVY.r>C'/-.xi- oj 
a-„n^ipxyr',x v.x:a>,x>\x. Si/rof/lutufo' sunt qui 
calumniantur; qui damno afncluiit accusutos. Sjatplmitlia 
est obtrectatio.” 

These arc the tw'O accounts which vi'c have from Suidas, 


who lias been content to hand them down to us without expvcs- 
aing his opinion xvitli regard to the authentic!! y of cither of 
them: the remaining one, W'hich ividely dilVers from tlie 
preceding two, is given by F<j<<tus, who lias got the story from 
Athenaeus, (1. i. p. 74. Edit. Casaub.) We will quote Festus’i 
words:— 


** Si/n,j)!tfiulffy pppelldios hue dc causa tficum ; Atttcos quon¬ 
dam juvencs solitos aiunt in b^rtos *'quoruiidam irrumpero, 
ficosque daligere. Quam ob cauflam lego cst constitutum, ut 
qui id fecisset, capite truncaretur; qUam poenam qui persgquc- 
reiitur ob p^rvul.i detrimenta :<ifcoplia)iffis appellatos. Indc 
Sifcophnuhe dicti impostorcs, et qui fucuni faciunt, simulantc-s 
ea, qusc non sunt.” 

This account of the origin of tht general application of the 
term is confirmed by a fragment fiom Alexis, a comic poet of 
considerable emin. nee, who florishcd about 3t0 years before 
Christ. He, facetiously enough, complains of Ae term 
fdy.Yfi being appfied to a mean, petty informer; intimating, 
that those .who detected such theft, and brought it to light, 
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(ltd nothing but what was consistent witli the conduct of good 
and virtuc^s citizens;— 


« cvMiavtr,; oil •r’o'j>s,a» 

iy rsTy^ f/.opjfiijforff'iV im X£*,«.fv3V 
yac, 06Yi>' ijK 15 W,' r 

ri o’yx:o Stjaovv riv r^sVov, 

>'-v» oj rpj* 'Ti'fOo'rsStv, 

artofely 'itexw^yJt Si9. ri roDS’ fliircf; fj^n. 


We subjoin jlic common version;— 

** StjeoiihmtiB nunien imnieritii 
• Vins oiit tribiitiim: 

Naiii Lomu ct iirbanu£, u dobiiil 

liidicaiih ficobus mores approbiii'e sivu: 
Nuriv aiitciit rtiin nir noiiiincnt, 

DiibiMre ill cogit, cur id faotiiiii .sit.'* 


In the fourtli line there is a difliculty as to the exact meaning 
of Trroerf It/TK: we corceivc it must be connected with ta vi;>ca, 
hy aiustrophc. (vld. Poinoii, ad Med. 105. ct 1105.) Then 
die words will run thus;—« for if tlierc is any man that is 
honest and opcn4icartc'd) it is !iis duty to show his ^frank) 
dihpositiori, (n/ nppltjhf^ /liniseff to (the prohibition of stealing) 
figs.” In the follo\|{ing line the meaning of r; 5 <r -'A-, is obvi¬ 
ous :—« But now what is consistent with the character of an 
open-hearted man, supple ovoua) benifr applied to 
‘A vicious person, causes us to be at a loss to account for this 
being the case.” No other signification but that of mlfiibeo, 
applieo, See, is recorded by the Lexicographers a» belonging to 
'.-cocrTiSr^jni— TT^oirfi'hiJrat must, therefore, signify adhibeor, appti* 
£*>r, or adhibeo t/icipsum, applieo meipsum. 
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ON THE h JCKD EMONUN SKrTAAH. 


** f I 

iHK Laccdxmoiiian cryjrxKr,* according to Dr. Pottor, 
(sec his Archa:ol. Grjcc. vol, n. p. HU.) was a while roll ol 
parchment, v/rapped about a black stick; it was about' four 
cubits in length, and so called from o K-Jro;, i. e. sknt.'’ 

** The manner and use of it was this j when the Magistrates 
gave commission to any General or Admiral, they took t\i*b 
round pieces of wood, exactly equal to one another, one of 
these they kept, the other was delivered to the commander, to 
whom, when they had any thing of moment to communicate, 
they ^ut a /nng nanoTC ncinu/ of pan hmvnf, and rolling it 
about their own staff, one fold dose upon another, they wrote 
their business upon it then taking it ofl', dispatched it aw.iy 
to the commander, who applying it to his own st.iif, the folds 
exactly fell in one with another, so that the writing and tlic 
characters which, before it was wrapped up, were confusedly 
disjoined and unintelligible, appeared very plain.” 

What Dr. Potter calls here a tong ntmorc scnni't of panh- 
menfi is termed by Suidas, the Scholiast on Pindar, &c. 
by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, ar.d by Aulus Gcllius, 

toruni. We must not liowever supposci, that the invention of 
parchment had taken place at this period; for wc knew' that 
the art of preparing skins for writing upon was not discovered 
till B. C. J70. by Eumencs, king of Pergamus, who, w'hen the 
exportation df paper made from the papyrus w'as prohibited 
by one of the Ptolemies, from motives of j^ousy towards 
Eumenes,^invented parchment as a substitute, and thus endea¬ 
voured to rival the Alexandrian library. The trutli is, that this 
nartoUF Ihoag <f hather was exclusively applied to the black 
sticks' without any regard to the custom of writing upon 
parc/iniail. The ..words ha;, $zvji,a., and forum, we do not 
recollect to occur any where in any other meaning than that uf 
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« strap 0 / fent/un consequently, all conjectures as to the 
ilrcunistance of these thou^a being made from the bark of 
tree's arc fruitless: the papyrus out of the question, for its 
iiivenrion was not till the time^of Alexander the Great, and 
it w,is some time after that when its use became general. It 
inav f>e worth* the wltile to observe, tliat Ausonius, in his 
description of the Lacedaemonian c-x-jra/r^t is guilty' of an 

anachronism: the passage in question is in his 24111 Epistle-^ 

• 

Vcl I acrJcmutn'Min m'jla'cii iiiiitiiri*, lilx-lli 
S(>»niinu Prrgamii tort'ti rirciiniiLita lieiio 
Prrpi'liio iiismboiis vcrsii: qiii dt'niile .'o'utiM * 

Ntui i(.">|>ou(]cntt‘R .s|>arKo ilabit nnliiie fuiiuat, 

Dunt'c i'oiisiiuilis ligni rcplicetiir in (irbciii.” 

rerj;ayieus JiheHuR signifies parchment, alluding to its inven¬ 
tion (which we Itave just mentioned) by Eumenes, king of 
Perganms. 


niiuji'.ih ciUTicmL 

i 

To Tin: Editor oi? the Classical Journal. 

Sir, t 

A CriticisPh having appeared in your last Number, 
»m the loth and 18th verses of Job, 31. I beg leave to offer 
to your notice^ the following interpretation of those verses: they 
are as follows in the original— ^ 

: ins dbma ijjian tov ims nbn i5th. 

/ 

. ™mN 1030*1 niyjo *3 I8th. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to insert, in this place, tlie two 
preceding verses to die loth, and the intermediate ones between 
that and die 18th, diat So the reader may have the subject the 
better before him; 
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13. If I did despise the cause of my man-servant, or 
my maid-servant, when they contended with me, 

I'J'. What then shall I do when God riseth up ? 

and when he visltcth, ^^hat shall I answer him ? 

15. Hath not he that made me in the belly made him‘.^ 

and fashioned us in one womb ? 

In one womb, as all mankind are brothers. 

The LXX. render ei> rf eiurr, xG$\!a. So the Syriac .and Arabid 
versions. IVaJton traiishitcs in his Poly^jlott—et disposiiiC nos 
in vulva pariter. 

16. If I have withheld the poor from their dc.sirc, 

or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail v 

17. Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 

and the fatherless hatli not eaten thereof: 

IS. For sorrow hath bred me up from my youth, 
and groaning from my mother’s womb. 

That is, tlie aillictioTi which had attended him in particular, 
or the human race in general, had cnl.irgcd his mind, and 
taught him to befriend and pity those who were in distress, as 
die orphans and widows, &c.—this 18th \ersc is in a 

parenthesis. 

one word, not two words : this word signifies, accoriU 
ing to Parkhurst, erii/n-ratioH, or .«»/(*//»".> u outid; soreness 
of the mind for the distress of anotlv'r, is pity; hence the 
vulgate renders iniscricordia. Vulg. quia ab infantia meri crevit 
miscricordia. 

nirfJK givunina, gemitus, siispirium; tlys word has great 
difficulty, examined in whatever shape you please ^ if taken as a 
verb active, and translated, « I have guided her,” whom docs 
her refer to ? or if considered as a .verb passive* ■** I have been 
led,” it offends against the points and the formation of the 
mOod. An objection, likewise, it -must be confessed, atteuds 
the rendering here proposed, for to arrive at the above, signi¬ 
fication* it is necessary' to turn rrrTJ»(, the noun of Hilt, la 
^roati, into by the insertion of nutt between cheth 
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and the he; perhaps euplwnise causa; or else to read with 
t!ie Syriac version rmit*, instead of nirT;j». The Syriac 
remierb as I li.ive done, excepting tliat it makes ZIND tlio plural 
number, and translates ^J^TJ^^.by « buspirium those 

two words, with this interpretation here given them, answer 
very Veil to oiTe another in tlieir dilTeronr places. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that the Syriac version may be alIow'e<l 
to be a sanction to the interpretation here given. M|^ object in 
proposing this interpretation ha.s boon merely to state my own 
■idc.i of these verses, without pretending to criticise, in the 
h'abtj^thc interpretation of others. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient luimblc Servant, 

ft 
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'Jo THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

T HE following Inscription w'as taken from a 
stone, formerly placftd over one of the gates of the fortress of 
Amboor, in the East TivHcs. 

'I’he Inscription is cut in a beautiful Tnh'eh character, and 
covers the whal$ fi4ce of. the stone, wluch is 2 feet long by 1 G 
indies brpai). The uppef lin6s ate. placed pam/Zef to each 
otlicr,: as is the ptskiHU in Perstan poetry; tlie seventh line with 
the datei\t8 jplaeed &e. the tx^om ^ and the Tamul occupies the 
two lower, coriMrs.' ,,As'J«'$uppaee the breadth of your'page 
will not adtttU the potrie part to be,ptaced in parallel lines, as in 
the origmdit 'l {daced the Hncs ufufer each other. The 
Persians cfailaeCers are aU m high >vJ^.<^The Tamul en ereux, 
and that^^jiM eent^ is ^ihe simile, reduced^ of this part'of 
the Inscription. 
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M C '' Inicrir^tion. 

Some of your learned correspondents wilt have the goodness 
to favor your rcadfers with a lilernl translaticm of both Inscrip^ 
tions. 

1 am, Sir^ Your's, Uc, 

• A-'C, 
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REMARKS ON 

«soTJCE OF iitRCUuynssur 

To THi: Editou of tub Classical Journal. 

Sir, ^ 

In your No. iii. p. 536.1 met vitli the folIoT^'iiig 
frntcncc:—“ Fu>in <leifylng lioroes tlu author of Hcrcul.*’ion:ii.i 
profocu!) to <l(?ify exclamations, anil rendors rtBm'.v »• f Uauh. 
llurip.j not O' xcorsftipi hut Wersmship, 0/” Now I do 
not pvr'tc’iul to interfere between iliesc writers, it being a subject 
tif gunmut’cd! rather th.tn intiqu.iriaii inquiry, .ind 1 mention 
the above passage Oidy as liaving been the means pf bringing to 
my recolU’ctioii some remarks, which had occurred to me long 
ago, but which I thoiiglit loo coiijecUiral fbv me to plac<i. any 
dcpeuih’tue upon them \ however, ns a sequel to tl'.o above 
sentence, ,ind others connected with them in that tract, they 
may not now be altogether out of season, therefore I will 
eiuleavour to commit them to paper in a connected manner, that 
others may judge for themselves concerning their solidity. 

In Jerciniali, as veell as in Ezekiel and N.ihum, mimtion is 
jnadc of a city in Egypt railed in •those prophecies Amm<m-Ku^ 
and No Ar>n)iotif which the commentators explain as being the 
name of T'u bes, in Egypt, because in theSeptuagint it is in one 
place rendered by Dlo.poJis, and this, they say, means the cifij 
of Jifpitrr, wliose namt* in the Egyptian longue was Ammon' 
All this may be true, but they do not att.nipt to explain what 
is the meaning of No, and why that is joined to Ammon. The 
first explication which I'hare seen attempted, is hy a learned 
Swede at Paris^M. Akerblad, who in 190^ published a letter 
at Paris, in explication of' the Egyptian iilscription on the Rosetta 
stone in the Musaetim hefe, and Ke attempted to ascertain 
the letters of the Egyptian alphabet j in doing which he observes, 
lint the name of Egypt in the Egyptian inscription is. ckmi, 
{y;r,}t), c/mm,} and he adds, that except this aspirated kt, 
answering to tlie Greek he has found pij other aspirated 
letter in the inscription*, |0 that it seems to liim ds if that 
Egyptian aspirate,denoted the aspirate h of the Coptic alphabet 
• VoL. III. No. V. • / « 
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likewise. Hence to this he subjoins a note, containing Inf 
explication of the meaning of Ab, when joined to Ammon in the 
above prophecies, which 1 will here translate, and afterwards 
make my own remarks upon it, which had formerly occurred 
to me in reading that note. ’ 

“ 'rhe soft aspiratuai of tlic Egyptian language, which in the 
Coptic is expressed by their letter answering to is found to be 
often w'holly suppressed in this inscription.' For example, the 
name Homs, which in Coptic is written Hor, as m'c may judge 
by the proper names Ilor, Pihor, llorsiesi, is ■written .Or or 
Our in the Rosetta inscription; and so the Greeks alj.o wrote 
those words '7io, Illoob, (vid. Palladius, Niccphorirs, Suidas) * 
Here let me be permitted to propose a conjecture, which, how> 
ever plausible it may appear to myself, I have ne'“erthelcsg 
scrupulously avoided inserting in the text of this letter, where I 
have carefully abstained from every thing which was mere con¬ 
jecture. Among the long and pompous titles with which 
Ptolemy Epiphancs is decorated in the Greek inscription, occurs 
the following one of Eum ii'Itroi tou J»o;, ihf living image of 
Jupiter; but the name, which in Greek denotes Jupiter, is in 
the Egyptian expressed hy a word, which consists of a single 
letter, and the same letter wliich v e have already discovered to 
be an a or ou, in the names of Ptolemy, Jlilos, See. The above 
name, by answering to Dios, ha.s not a little embarrassed me, 
^or the Coptic language offers no proper name of this form 
w'hich has any suitable signification, and I«know of no Egyptian 
divinity of this name. At last, liowevc”, I conceive tlut I may 
have discovered a solution of the difliculty hereyet I propose 
it as a mere conjecture. In the Thcbaid district in Egypt, there 
is a city called Diospolis paiva, the city of Jupiter, which in 
the Coptic ifictionaries has the name of Ho or Hou: now in the 
manuscript numbered 69, which came from the Vatican library, 
and is now actually in tlie national library, there is mention 
made of an Egyptian district or name, called Ho, (Pthosch u'lloJ 
the mmc <f Ho ; tliis is the same which is calletl nomus Dios- 

* I do not tind tiAt Sdiilas has any otiicr word than ''Upo;, the name of a 
etadiiiiariayi at Alc'^aiidria; but 'Aju(.|Mwy affords another ioitanco where the 
Oriental aspirate in C'/iam is oinittccL 
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folites by the ancients and by Makrisi. The same name is also 
known to Arabic authors, and to several modern travellers j 
D’Anville has inserted it in his map of Egypt, but he w'rites it in 
the English inaiiner, //ou'.‘ It seems then to me to be probable 
cnougii, that l 2 u.s was the proper name of some divinity 
worshipped in Upper Egypt, the same that is called Owin our 
inscription, and that the above-mentioned city was called Ti 
bttJci ni UoHy 1 . e. the city of IJou or //«, which, according to 
0 jhc orthography ot our inscription would be written iVo, that is 
A7 a, JV'u, vi/. if O, fii being an article attaching to .iiid im¬ 
plying the genitive case. The Greeks, therefore, who studied 
to conform ail aecoimts to their own m\tholufV) have in cunsc- 
tjuenec translated the above name by / v;, or Jupiter, and that 
of the city by Diospolis. 'J'hose, therefoie, who altaeJi ihcm- 
selvi'S to etymological inquiries, nniy possibly discover the name 
as above in the llammm-No of the piophets, wliich doubtless 
donotril some great city in Egypt, altlioiigh, indeed, the Kiter- 
preteia ilo not agree conccniing \^hat city was nicaiit by the 
name. 'J'Ju* Soptuagint and llic Coptic translation also actually 
render it by Diospolis in Ezekiel, xxx, l(i. but it must be con¬ 
fessed, that the description of iVo Aninion in Nahum, hi. 8 . does 
not w'ell c«)rrcspond to the Diospolis of the Thebaiil, f i. e, 
L'Ji/ht ) Accordingly, in this case, both the Septuagint* 

and Coptic version, which servilely* follow'S the Septuagint, seem 
to have meant some very different city from Ezekiel. I'lic 
mention of the Amn^m No by Jevemiali does at least render 
the matter doubtful j but as to the etymology of the name, it 
seems to correspond very well to our appellation here IIo; for 
No Anmon would be written by the ancient Egyptians N* I To 
Amount The Jupiter Ammoiij since w'c find tint the prefix n\ 
lliCt b'ls oven in later times become adherent to tJie name, it 
being written unS instead of rThOy in one of tlie Tliob.iic voca- 


' In one of his maps of imwlern r.^ypt lie iloen, lint in anoilior he spells it 
JfoM. Di'iii n in hi« map wiitcs tilsu, blit laiiMs i'pcils it Ilhu. “ On the 
‘.nil u(> passed iieni <i villnnp railed Iluti, wliifli nns furnaTly a con>'iilrr.ible 
town, blit the inhabitants had made thrnivds cs so trrrilTli* by tlii-ir ntUirks on 
llwli neighbours, that it bc<’iiinc nccessars todrstioy ik A Governor had 
fornit'ily his scat at dc Liiiat in tom. i. t. b. lieiic* 

appoari the reason of its being now a village unlj. * 
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bularics, in the national library, No. 44. I am very sensible 
that Herodotus, Plutarch, and other ancients, tell us, that 
Jupiter was called Ammon by the Egyptians *, but possibly this 
name might be only an epithet of this divinity, and that in 
process of time it mightfcause the chief name tc be suppressed, 
which ought to have preceded it. In the same manner Venus 
was worshipped in one part of Asia, under the name of MyliitUt 
which was only an attribute of that deity expressed by that 
epithet j and in the AbraxaSj (said to be inscriptions hy the 
G?io\iie Christians in E"7/ptj but as Beansobre amleiidst bj/ 
profane Egyptians)) the name Sabaoth often occurs as the name 
itself of a divinity, although originally it had no such signi¬ 
fication, hut ^as only strictly connected with the Drily, p, 34. 

In a future letter I will collect my remarks on this account by 
Akerblad, tending to show, that he might have spared the last 
perk' ’s, and that the name n'ko was no't probably the proper 
namt of any particular Deity in Egypt, since not the least 
remains of any such name have been transmitted to us by the 
ancients *, but that it may possibly have been the general name 
for God in ancient Egypt, so that No Ammon might mean the 
Cod Ammon ; from which may have been formed the modern 
name of God in the present Coptic, which is Pi~n*oii-lCt no 
other name of God being found in the Coptic Testament, or any 
where else j of which name fhe Pi is only the article thi\ and 
Ic maybe the same; for the Coptic has this peculiarity, that the 
article is often stdjjohied instead of prtfxed) and sometimes 
occurs both bforc and after the noun; yet a diUcrent one, Pi 
being the preceding article, and te the subsequent one, exactly 
as in the above name for God) which two articles being sub¬ 
tracted, the remainder is Non or Noo. 


B. A. 


Nor*m'h) Feb. 11, 18U. 
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On the Companith'c ■Ifilniitf ()f the Latin to the Teutonic and 

i'einc l^nnguagps. 

f ifE ingenious aiul saLisf.ictory discussion on the Axum 
IiiscriiH on, winch ji'our first Number contains, is evidently the 
prodiK'iion of no ordinary writer: wliere his arguments fail in 
* producing convicricn, the doubt may iheri-forc be attributed 
r.irl'ef to the reader’s than the autlun’s fault. An incidental 
topii Ls however started towards the conclusion of that paper,* 
on \shi\h diUcreiice of opinion may arise. With the result of 
some in.jiMi'ies ..nd r'*flcxions to which it has given birth, I now 
troubi' )tju, Mr Kditur, leaving it to you to decide whether tltey 
come within tlie scope of your Jouhnal. 

'riu'aniluir tills us that «tlie ancient Germans c.dled^cvery 
tiling foiMgn, Ck'cry thing that was not German, (iailisli or 
WeKii; a inme that belonged at first to their neighbours in 
Caul, but afterwards tramj'cned to their inveterate enemies, 
tlicir neighbours in Italy.” To what and how many regions and 
people, the ancient Germans gave the appellations Walschland 
and VViil'Cher, v'ith all their subsequent variations aiul cor¬ 
ruptions oi Wallon, WallHjWalliithei, Creldem, Gallicn, Belga:, 
vain would be the attempt to explore. In its origin, the 
term Walschland was probably applied to those countries, the 
inhabitants of w'hiclf spoke that tongue whicli in the Teutonic 
was termed Walsch; al this day it is exclusively appropriated to 
Italy. Tn the iiriipiioii of Germans into that country, to which 
Mr. Horne Tookc alludes with so much confidence,* the Teu- 


* ' CI.4SS. JOl'RN. \ol. I. p. 9?. 

* TIt. VoI. If. p. 1IC. We waiit the trstjinony of it4iIiistoiiaiiii to oonriiida 
tli.it tlip ruunfli‘15 of the Roman State, anJ of the Jaitin tonviie, rainc n«>t 
fiom Asi.l, blit fiuiii the Noith of Europe. Thoiish another Virgil and aimther 
DiiMiysiuh bad again, in verse and prose, bio^gbt anutlicr from another 

Tioy, to selth* nicdrrn Italy, after Lite dcstnirlinn of (he^Ronian go*erniiirnts, 
Yut m vpite of biirli fabe history, or silence of liidoi^, we <:lioiil(J be able fiuni 
Cite modern language of tlic count]y, wliicli eaiinut poisibly erif A> concloda 
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tonic invader on his descent from the Alps must have found a 
people of Celtic parenta};£, speaking the same langu<tgc, and 
governed by the same habits and institutions ns their Neighbours 
beyond the mountains. History uniformly terms them Cisalpine 
Gauls. They posses.sed a considerable expanse of countrv, the 
rivers of which, to this day, bear names of Celtic derivation. 
'Whatevci might have been the nature of the intercourse between 
them and the Gernuns, little distinction wo,uld be made by die 
latter, betw'een Cauls Cisalpine or Transalpine, Cispadanc or 
Trnnspadane. From a mistake of the first discoverers of* 
America, who thought themselves already arrived in that 
region which they were seeking, the erroneous appellation of 
« Indians " wms imposed, and yet continues to be bestowed on 
the Aborigines of the new Continent. On the present occasion 
the Germans had suflicient reason for applying to people of 
the sa. ic parentage, the same geiierical denomination. That 
modern German.s give the term fVahrh to every thing not 
German,” for instance, to any thing kiiowni to be the product of 
Turkey, or Poland, or Russia, or Hungary, I beg leave to 
doubt. The term may, indeed, be applied without suflicient 
discrimination, in the sense of outlandish; this is merely on the 
supposition that the origin of the subject in question is unknown ; 
but because in fact most novelties are introduced from France or 
Italy into Germany, it is prima facie concluded to be a French 
or IlaUan product. The writer goes on to say, « that it w'ould 
be a great error to suppose that the Italians and Gauls were once 
the same people, because they are designated in the same 
language, by the same appellation.” Certainly the inference 
would be hasty \ but perhaps the identity of name may rest on 
other foundations, to which the learned and acute writer did not 
advert j perh.ips there was at that day so great a similarity of 
langu.ige between the two nations, or dliose portions of them 
with which the Germans were acquainted, as to justify the 
application to both of this common lerm. 


witli certainty, that our northrrn ancestors had again made another successful 
irruption yito and again grafted tlieir own language on the Latin, as 
before upon the Greek,, 
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That the Latiiii were Celts, still less that the Celts spoke 
Xiatin, I am far from affirming} but on comparing the precious 
though incomplete remains of the Latin tongue which we 
possess, with the dialects of tl^ Celtic now spoken, 1 do mean 
CO affirm tliat numerous and striking instances of similaiity may 
be traced; and that it must be inferred, that the nations which 
spoke those tongues were once in contact, aiul linked in close 
intercourse. In most cases it appears ha'/ardous to affirm, that 
of two contemporaneously spoken languages, the one is derived 
' from the other. Languages, volltanros per ora virum, peculiarly 
unwtitten languages, are in a perpetual st.ite of flux and vari' 
ation; some words dropped, others adopted; new modes of 
compounding and inflecting their ancient w'ords, with new idioms 
introduced by each sister dialect, must occasion their sw'crving 
daily, not only from each other, but from the mother tongue as 
it stooil at the m< 2 mcnt of their divarication. We may pro¬ 
nounce tliat one of these dialects has deflected more from the 
original, or supjiosctl original, than the other} though e^cn this 
is mere speculation in many instances, for want of an adequate 
know'ledge of the pristine tongue from which each sprang; but 
in no case, I apprehend, can wc correctly assert, that the one 
dialect is derived from the other. As to Greek and Latin, for 
example, allied as they are, and throwing light on each other, 
wc know not the state of the iqpthcr tongue when the nations 
became separate, nor even the place of residence of those who 
spoke it. Plow then can it be maintained, though propositions 
the direct conversc«of each other have been maintained, that the 
one is derived from tlic other ? 

Yet we are told, and from authority which I sincerely think 
the highest, by him to whom etymology owes its second birth, 
by Mr. Home Tookc himself,* that the bulk and foundation of 
the Latin language is Greek } and expressly, thaf we know the 
beginning of what he terms the Roman language,* and can trace 
its formation step by step.. On the basis of Greek, he conceives 
that the language of our (that is, Teutonic) ancestors is grafted; 

* Eir. llT. Vol. II. p. 140 and a02. Whatever thi* Latin ha« not from the 
Circck, it has from the Goth, and this runs through tiiawbolo of the laiifeage. 

» Ew. nr. Vol. a. i». ^ 69 .“ 
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«« and to our northern language the etymologist must go for that 
pan of the L^in, wliich the Greek will not furnish.” He speaks 
also of a meditated attempt, in conjunction with Mr. G. 
Wakefield, to undertakea divii«'pn and separation of Latin into 
tVDO parts, Greek and Teutonic •, .ind at length he pronounces 
boldly that the Romans were a mixed colony of Greeks and 
Gotlis.* 

This is surely incauti. us language. Not a^page in Ainsworth 
but what must h.ive puzzled these gentlemen. 'I’heir dlcuonary, 
had they attempted it, would soon have got .iground. With 
his bed of Procrustes, Greek it top .ind German at bottom', Mr. 
Horne Tooke wouM have found « heaps pf words,” (to adopt 
his owm jdinscology) to cut olF. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of Latin words, bear not any analogy to (Jrcek, or to any 
Teutonic dialect now' known. Some of thesi* words' mav be 
traced i another tongue, cf which Mr. Horne Tooke speaks 
slightinglv, but, by internal evidence, appears ignorant; that 
tongue is the Celtic. A list of such woids follriw'a. To econo¬ 
mise your valuable pages, I have made it brief: then? would 
have b-'en little dilficulty In quadrupling the number. Some 
few these words may be iraced also in Greek; others, but 
still fevrr, in Teutonic: I tiust noi in any considerable pro¬ 
portion I ‘ either; and that the gr-^at majoivy of those words 
belong e: elusively to Celtic ajid Latin. Mr. Horne'Pookc’'; * 
list also cc. I tains verbs common to other languiges, besides 
Tiuton.c an»i Latin. This is difficult to avoid; but it often 
throws a shade of doubt in which totigue the word is 
indigenous. 4 


' U’". llT. Vol. II. p. ll'i. Tiic Roinana were not a mixed colony of 
rireeL.<i and Jewti, but of Greeks uid Ootlis, as the njjiote of the Latin 
language most plainly evinces. 


* Eff. Ht. Vol. II. p. 539,301. 
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Latin. 

Agnus, 

AniniSj* 

Alius, 

Axillt, • 

Betula, 

Bos, Bubulcus, 
Brachiuni, * 

-Calx, 

Cailu^ 

Cano, 

Celo, 

Caco, 

Corpus, * 

Ca' us, (Amicus,) • 
Cr-'M, 

C.ipia, 

C<()>is, Catulus, 

C-:ra, 

Crinis, 

Coliiniba, 

Cor, Cordib, 

Dexter, 

Dolor, 

£i|uus, Caballus, • 
Erigo, • 

Tagus, 

Fiunes, 

(jlaucus, 

Gladius, • 

Giguo, 


Celtic 

Oan, Uan. 

Avoiu 

•Eik*. 

Asguill. 

Dc-itha. 

Boo, Buiclnle. 

Brcch, Kaicb. 

Kalch. 

Kadyin, 

Rally 111. 

Kelym. 

Kek, (Mcrda). 

Corp. 

Kura, Karid. 

Kri.idh, (Clay). 

Ckiver. 

Cu, KuilJean. 

Keir. 

Roinc. 

Kolin. 

Kroidlic. 

Deas. 

Duilgheas. 

Tagil, Cciball. 
Tirghaini. 

Faighe, Taidbc. 

Fcini, {Need, Want), 
Glilaas. ^ 

Kloidhoas. 

Gcinyni. 


■ It N r(‘nuikablu tliat wtirrr wo find two Lutni ti'iiiis for tlio syme nbjoct, 
Hot irM-mlilint; oiwb i>tlior,aii in An)ni«, P'luvHI^, lairii<-, Pains, Capor, Hirciu; 
C)lur, C>ciius, Homo, Vir, sxv. one of tbese terms, and usually but oiio, tippoara 
■n Tlio (^‘Itio. L* it nut probable that in tlie spukoii tiiiigiic, the number of 

r 

tl.ibc synonyoib was more cousiderablo tbao in the writ tone . • 
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Latin, 

Celtic. 

Grando, 

Gran, 

Hcdcra, 

Lidhear. 

Hordcum, 

r. Orii. 

Insula, 

Insh. 

Labium, 

Libar. 

Xjac, 

Laith. 

Latro, Latronis, 

Ladran. „ 

Latus, (bro<id) 

Leathan. 

Laevus, 

Klcdh, Xlith. 

Linum, 

Liecn. 

Marc, 

Muirr. 

Mortuu.s, 

Maroo. 

Me), MclleuSy 

Mil, Millish, (Swe<'t). 

Mofle,' 

Muituul^ (the Neck). 

JMutuSj (Balbus,) 

Balb. 

Nidus, 

Nead. 

Nco, 

Snivym. 

No, 

Sniavym. 

Nix, 

Sniaght. 

Nodus, 

Sniadhm. 

Pecco,* 

Peaky m. 


* Ciijiis etym. inrcrt. wy the <]i(*tiunaric&. The rompanson of “ ■‘^lonilc’’ 
with its Celtic root may, I trust, bear t'xainination by Mr. lloim- Tookr'a 
rules, in what ra«eH etymoloL'y may be (lecnieil'probable iiiiil iLsefiil. One 
stroiift proof of former etyniologiral Doctors lAiviii" coiisulcrcil this as a lost 
case, is Uiat Ihey have not even atlcmpleil to Hebraize 'Moiiile; for on 
desperate LK-casions they iioually resort to cireiinu'i.Mou. It is diHiciilt to roii< 
jrcture, whetiirr this word would have hern impiessed into the Gicek or the 
Gotliic reginiVnt. The asbiiined partition of Italian into Latin and Tnilonie 
exclusively, would also meet with its obstacles. j>'or instanee; Artiglio 
(French, Orteill which in niodem languaji'e has such funnidable derivatives. 
This muy be traced to a very innocent Celtic noun, signitymg “ Pollex man&t 
vel pedis.'* 

* Tins verb Peafc^vm, or Pcceyn, and the Celtic term for Gladius, may be 
deemed of recent introduction from the Jaitin; both, however, appear in 
every dialect of Uic Celtic: it is improbable tbat the same corroptionsshonld. 
take placu .'B alk 
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Latin. 

Celtic, 

Pl.\nu5, 

lAn. 

Rapa, 

Raib. 

Radius, 

, Rioth. 

Rex, 

'a a 

Righ. 

9 i 

Remus, 

Rama. 

Ken, 

Airne. 

Res, t 

Rud. 

Rota, 

Roth. 

Riig.y 

Rag. 

Ros, (Jeotro;) 

Druight. 

Salix, 

Saileog. 

Sccale, 

Segal. 

.Senex, . 

Shell. 

Siccus, 

Sich. 

Securus, 

Sokair. 

Sinnlis, 

Savail, Savl.ich. 

Succus, 

Suth, Suv. 

1 aceo. 

Tochdyni. 

'I'alpa, 

(Dali caicus.) 

’rauvus,' 

Tauroo. 

'I'cllllS, 

Thdlloo. 

Terra, 

Tyr. 

TipuJa, 

TiopaiJ. 

Ver, 

Earragli. 

Verus, 

Fir, Firrinagh. 

Vir, 

Ferr. 

Vicia, (Vetcli) 

Pishcan. 

Villa, 

Bailie. 

Vivus, 

Biau. * 

Ululo, 

The exact expression of grief 


by an Irish mourner. 

UnguLs, Ungula, 

longa. 


* This term may be vltweil us a kind of test, w|^ptlirr a lan^iage bat 
received an infusion of Celtic. In every dialt'rt of^tliat tongue, sritbont 
exception, and in many European tongues, ancicot and modern, tbit nnimnl 
receives a iimuc modified from Taur. • * 
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Not one word is inserted in the above list, which may not be 
vji ii 1 by either IJmyd’s copious, correct, and valuable Com- 

р. ii.. ive Vocjbulary, or by Sluwf’s Gallc DiLtioiury; notone 

!ii. li 1 do not b-*li< VC to be in d.iily use in the Hi'^hlands, or 

ill Irebiiid. V/itli tlic Welsh tongue I have ijo acquain/ance, 
anti il.'-ii lon* lu-' •• not meddled. A imniero’us class is excluded, 
of wliii'li th' i.icnr.ty obvious, but tlie introduction of which 
iM'.-* ihc v.’'‘lt\ in.iy po.iuhly have been posterior to the universal 
i„\to’>..oii of the Kon...ii anus. 

« 

IJy )l.! ' h-'L I ai" well aware that nothing is established but 
rlv e\''.stc.iice (•! the same term in two languages; that I have not 
VmHvciIj and I to attemj . should ridiculously fail in tlic 

alu nipt, L) .it the pourqh*- )f the pouyqnoi ol each word; 
or e/iii to iiisirdiule by conjtciaie to each nation the terms of 
t’neii re.pvctr.e liiianiion. 8iich etymology as merely refers to 
a Ur Moui in another tongue, I agree with Mr. Horne 
'roo!„', is rvilling ; but when he asserts that he can trace a gi\cn 
! in;,niago In two others, it is not trifling to present from anotlicr 
la’iguage a list of words not bearing any analogy to the two 
l.airr, but bearing a strong analogy to the first, as the foundation 
of a doubt, that Mr. Horne Tooke has undertaken wliat he 

с. innoi peilbnn. The attempt to Graeci/e and 'IViuonici/c tlie 
whole Liitm tongue w'as indeed very prudently abandoned; per- 
liiips the attempt to Teutonici?'C the Greek tongue presents 
much greater pvob.ibililies of success j it is not till after some 
research that I think T am enabled to s.iy that it tloes. The 
l.ibi'rs of two recent German lexicographers, Schneider and 
Rienu’v, much facilitate the attempt;* and on some future 
oc'-Msion 1 may possibly trouble you with instances of Teutonic 
wuviU inc(''poraied into Clrcek, but not emerging in Latin, with 
a few reniaiks. 'J^hough 1 am led to conjecture that they will 
in numbei be found to exceed the Teutonic words engrafted on 
Latin only, yet Air. Horne Tooke’s theories will by no means 
be disturbed by it. 'i'hrace was, I' apprehend, inhabited by a 
'Feutonic coloiry^: the intercourse between Greece and Thrace 
taking place at a period subsequent to the colonization of Magna,- 
Graccia, may have'led to the influx of new Teutonic terms and 
idioms. 

Mr. Hgrpe Tooke dwells with some complacence on the early 
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bD*" unrecorded irruption and triumphs of his plorious ar.rcsto- s; 
and tlie consequent imposition of their nouns .in<) partic p* ■ .<"1 j p 
jll-starrcd* Italians. Tliese must indeed l).vve been a Ik'.ivv buuu’u! 
As the unfortunate seaman obifcrveil to his C.ipi.iin, “ Ifvi'i 
ilog ijie, flog nje; if you .speech me, speech niej but for (.ioil’s 
sake don’t flog me and speech me both.” It was, it seen.", 
the fate of the peninsula to bo both flogged and sptcclu-d. 
May 1, liowevcr, be permitted to advert to .'mother motie of 
^introduction into the Latin of these same nouns anti participles, 
not wholly unrecorded, or very improbable j and that is the 
habit, in which the ancients unhappily so long peisisted, of 
tolerating domestic .slavery. Many ihous.iiul Thracian and 
Teutonic slaves, male and female, must have been anmi.illy 
introduced into Greece and Italy. The influence on their 
masters* language must have been gradual, constant, aitd con¬ 
siderable ; more important, possibly, th.iu tlt.it arising from 
such ephemeral and transitory occurrences as"the burning pf ilie 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, or the sacking of Rome. To these 
and similar events, though recorded, Mr. Horne Tooke pays no 
'attention; but tliesc, Mr. Editor, were 'the exploits, not of his, 
but ('f tnir glorious Ancestors. 

f 

I our s, 

iH'h. 11 . ^ CKLTJ. 


To the liev, Mr. Ma Author of the Indian /Iniiquities, 

on l*i!^aii TriHitirs,. 


IETTI.ll 1 . 


Sir, 


I 


.N a recent perusal of that part of your-Work 
on Indian Antiquities, in w'liich )ou have biu-fly iIi i u-.sed tlie 
subject of the Tag.’n Trinities, I was surprised to bii.l tliat you 
have made iio inention of a curious fraguivui in he r>eaiisc of 
.Julius I’irmicus Maternu.s “ DeErr.ne I'l'of.fliaru.:. lii ligi'iuuni 
ad Constaniium, ot Constantcni Augj;.'’ A;^il i'- !>■> hie tliat 
you may have never seen it, 1 shall take the lib .'rty ul i^ubmiltiug 
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It to your perusaly and of making some obsetvatiorfa upon it* 
The passage is this: " Persse, et j^gi omnesj qui Pmise regi- 
onis incplunt fines, ignem prxferunt, et omnibus elementis 
putant debere prxponi: hi ilaque Jovem in duas dividunt 
potestates, iiaturam ejus ad utriusque sexus trantferentcs, ct viri 
et fcominsc simulacra ignis substantiam deputantes, et mulicrem 
quidem triform! vultii constituunt, monstrosis earn scrpcntibus 
illigantes. Quod idco faciunt,' ne ab auctore suo diabolo aliqua 
ratione dissentiant; sed ut Dea sua serpentibus polluta, macu-, 
losis diaboli insignibus adornetur. Vinim vero abac^orcm 
Dcum coleiites, sacra- ejus ad ignis transfcrunt potestatem. 
Sicut propheta ejus nobis tradidit, dicens: JI/ixTajSa) (iwreixv o 
avihre votTpog Ayuvot), Hunc Mithram vocdnt. Sacra 
vero ejus in speluncis abditis tradunt, ut semper obscuro tene- 
farahim squalore demersi, gratiam splendid! ac sereni luminis 
non videant. O caeca numinis consecratid ! O ncfarise legis 
fugienda commenta! Deum esse credis, cujus dc scelcribus 
confiteris. Vos itaque, qui dicitis in his templis rite sacrificari 
non magorum ritu Persico, cur hxc Persarom sacra laudatis ? 
Scio, hoc Romano iionmie dignum putatis, ac Pcrsanim sacris. 
At Persarum legibus spquatur * * * ut armata clypco, loricii, 
gladio, ct hasta consecratur. ♦*#*’» 

I must first observe that the punctuation in my edition, (which 
also contains tlie Apology bf Felix, and is Lugd. Bat. ex 
Officina Hackiana, 1672.) is erroneous, and shows that J. 
Ouzelius, the Editor, has misunderstood the sense of the 
passage. I confess that I was, at the first perusal, unable to 
construe the passage, but at length I discovered that a semicolon 
ought to have been placed after depuiantes ; that ei mvUierem 
futdem—iUigantes referred to focminae in that sentence; that 
qttod idea fasyunt—adtmictur must be put into a parenthesis; 
that non must be supplied before ncj and that* the subsequent 
words virum verb abactorem Detan colentes referred to viri above. 
1. Firmicus attributes to the Persians a belief in the androgynous 
nature of the Deity, fnaturdm ejus (Jovis) ad utriusque sexus 
transferentes.j That this singular doctrine was maintained by 
the ancient philosophers*of both India and Egypt, has, in my 
humble opinion, been satisfactorily proved in the Indian Anti¬ 
quities, a» well from the records of history, as from the remains 
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of sculpture; tliat It constituted a part of the creed of Orpheus 
has been as satisfactorily proyed by two quotations from the 
Remaihs of Proclus upon the Timaeus of Plato, and that it was 
not unknown to the Hebrews has also been proved; but I am 
not a\9are that ^u have considered it as a branch of Persian 
theology; after Firmicus had acquainted us with their notion of 
the two-fold powers of Jupiter, (by which he means diat their 
Deity was both male*and female) he adds, (et tmdierem quidem 
*<fonstituunt, that is,),« when they chuse to give a visible 
representation of him, they sculpture him as a female.** 2 They 
represent him as a female with three heads, (et mulicrem quidem 
irijbn'mi vidtu constituunt.) 3. It was a figure adorned with 
serpents of a monstrous size, {monstrosis earn serjpentitnts illi- 
games.) A. It was venerated under the symbol of fire, (Sacra 
ejus ad ignis transferunt potestatem.) 5. It was called Mithra 
(Hunc Mithram vocant.) 6. It wiis tworshipped in secret 
caverns, (Sacra verb ejus in tpelwuiis ahditis tradunt.) 7. The 
rites of Mithra were familiar to the Romans, but they wor* 
shipped him in a manner different from the Persian ceremonies^ 
(Vos—qui dicitis in his templis ritd sacrificari non magorum ritu 
Persico, cur hxc Persarum sacra laudatis ? Scio, hoc Romano 
nomine dignum putatis, ac Persarum sacris.) 3. Firmicus had 
seen a sculptured representation'’of Mithra, (et mulierem 
quidem triformi vultu constituunt.) 9.‘ Firmicus had seen 
Mithra sculptured in two different ways: in one piece of 
sculpture he was represented as a female with three faces, and 
infolded with serpents;•and in another piece of sculpture he 
was represented as seizing a bull, (et viri, et feeminae simulacra 
ignis substantiam deputantes; et mulierem quidem triformi 
vultu constituunt, monstrosis earn serpentibus illigantes ■■■■■ ■; 
viiwn verb abactorem hmim colentest sacra ejus ad ignis transfe¬ 
runt potestatem.f These, Sir, are the conclusions which I' 
make from this curious fragment. I know not whether Dr. 
Hyde (whose work I have never seen) has quoted it^ butl' 
should suppose that he had not seen it, from your silence on the 
subject. Before I proceed to compare this fn^gment with some 
observations which you have made upon Mitlirq, (which I mu|t 
postpone to another opportunity) I shall submit to your con¬ 
sideration some remarks upon a passage in the 1st Volume of 
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Mr. Mitford's History of Greece; (p. 109. 8vo. ed.J ni?#- 
learned historLm, in an ingenious chapter on the religion of the 
early Giccks, says, « There remains yet for notice a testimony 
not less remarkable, or less unpoitant, perhaps, than any of 
those, which have been preserved inadvertentlyaby an his«orian, 
who did not intend us ^liis, tho* we owe to hjm much valuable 
informaLion. Herodotus, after giving an account of tlie origin 
cf the names of die piincip.d Grecian divinities, proceeds to tell 
ns, that being 'it Dodona, he was there assured, apparently by 
tbc priests of the far-famed temple of Jupiter, that, anqjently, 
tho Pelasgiaii ancestors of the Grecian people sacrificed and 
prayed to Gods, to whom they gave no name or disdnguishing 

appellation; for he adds, that tliey never heard of any-; * 

Ii is hence evident that the Felasgians can have acknowledged 
but one Cod j for where many Geds are believed, distinguisliing 
'appell ttlu' s'^wiil, and must be given \ but the unity of the Deity 
precludes the necessity of names; diat purer lejigtcn, then, 
acccramg to tiws unsuspicious testimony of Herodotus, was 
brought into Greece by its first inhabitants.” Mr. Mitford 
migh.: have advanced another step in his^asscitipns, and might 
have proved from this - passage that the Felasgians not only 
believed in the unity of the Deity, but worshipped a trinitjf in 
uniitj. Ilcn dotus himself' calls their Deity Oodst and the 
passage evidently implies, th^t the expression was used by the 
Priests of Dodona: now the Pclasgians worshipped tlie Cabiri ; 
die Cabiri were originally three in number; therefore these 
Cabiri were the Fchisgian Trinity; and as they liad, in ancient 
times, no names which would have imj^ied a diversity of Gods, 
we may justly conclude that they worshipped a irinityi in tmity. 
That the Pclasgians worsliipped die Cabiri may be proved from 
Herodotusj , fur he says, (li. 2. C. 51.)’ that ** the Samo- 


Tlie passa 2 <> of Ht^rodotus is in Book g. c. 32. itvtt ii irdmt r^in^n w 
lliXwy*/ &Mn w uiu iavruftiv i* 

0vi' wr unnvt t« avrim* tv ymf jm. 

, ft vk fOfitfwrtu, rk ZufuS^nivit hrm>istvn>int^tt- 

\mfiime itmfk ntXttaySi, tvrts itif *ift n Myt>‘ nt yk( 
itKur irfirtftr II$?Mryti tvnif rtnrtf ‘ASttfxitm tvtuiui iytHirt, Mtl 
mtgk TtVT0f 
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thnicians learnt the Cabiric mysteries from the Pelasgians, who 
once inhabited that island, and' afterwards settled in Greece^, 
near Attica this fact is sufficient to establish the €rst point* 
That the Cabiri were origin^dly diree in number, is asserted by 
Cicer^, De Naturl Deorum,‘ '^ho carefully distinguishes 
them fpm the bioscuri: it is asserted by die Scholiast, upon 
Apollonius Rhodius, (c. 1. v. 917.) who is quoted by LajK^r, 
in his Translation o{ Herodotus, (on 1.2. c. 51.) ^ It is asserted 
by Servius ’ upon the ^neid, (1. 2. v. 296.) but he is speaking 
of the Penafes: now Horsley and your^lf, (vol. iv. p, 707.) 
have identified the Penates with the Cabiiim: it is asserted by 
Tcrtullian,^ (De Spectac. 8. quoted in Gesner’s Thesaurus.) 

’ * L. 3. ct 33. Atinuv^u etiam spud Onuos multis modis nominantur } 
priini tres qui appcltantar Anueei, Athenu ex Jove, rege antiquissimo, et 
Proserpina nati, Tritopatraens, Enbulci»,'DioiijruB>: seenndi, Jove tertio nati 
r\ Leda, Castor ct Pollux: tertii dlcantnr d noimullis Alco, et Mefampiu 
Emolus, Atrci filH, qoi Pclope mtus fuit.**. 

* ** Les Cabircs ^toieot, an rapport de Mnaseas (voyea le Sclioliaste 
d’Apoll. Khod. sor le vers 9i7. da premier livre) an nombre de qnatre; 
AxiC'rcs, on Ceres, Axlokersa, on Proserpine, Axiokmos, on Plnton; Ic 
quatrirme qn’on a ajoute est Cosmilns, on Mercnre, comme le dit Diony* 
sodonis.” 

' Eos esse Jowm, sethera medium; Junanm, imum aera enm terrli: 
summum scthcris cacoraen, JUtnemim; quot Demarati/Uius $ianothrmi»reli- 
ifionidtu mystici mbutus, qao templo, et aub eodem tecto coi^nxit: his addidit 
Ct Mercurium, sermoiram D|pim.” Tliis paasage » quoted in Geaner's The* 
saunu, under Penates; it also completely identifies the Cabiri, and the 
Penates, from the best authority, the testimony of a man, who was bituself 
initiated in the SamofiiracUa rites. 

* “ Ante lias Irea ora triaia diia parent, nu^ir, potentibits, MetdibuaP* 

At the celebration of the 'Araxiw, as we learn from Potter, (vol. i. p. 394.) 

" the sacrifices oflered were named %tnTfuiy because thoso deities were 
or strangers, and consisted of three qjfmagv, which were called 
rgifwi.** Scholars generally understand by wrctMc, Cantor and Pollux; 
but tlie Cabiri were also called SroMfy as we arc expressly told by Cicero 
in the passage which I have quoted above; and It is evident, from the cir- 
enmstanee of the three offerings, tiiat the festival of the itfuuM refers to the 
real Dioscuri, or the Cabiri. Pantanias (in Phocicis, c. xx^ig.) says;— 

Voi. III.« Nq. V. 
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These facts are suiBcient to prove my second asscrtfoi^ Ter 
enter into a full discussion of this subject of the Cabiri, would 
require a volume: I shall, at present, content my^lf with 
making one more remark, which is* that the Gods called rptro- 
9 r«repe;, or rpiTtnrarpBtff are no other than the Oibirim. Potter, 
(vol. 2. p. 325.) informs us, that « those, who Sesiied to have 
children, were usually very liberal to these Gods, who were 
thought to preside over generation.” I. sh|U subjoin Potter’s 
account of these Gods, and 1 wish you to oteerve that they are 
Mree in ntmber —“ Who these were, or what was the origi- * 
nation of their name, it is not easy to determine: Orphefis^ as 
cited by Plianodcmus in Suidas, makes their proper names to 


?! uni ri)Ltvrir $t anUrur K»X6Vf$iniw mtiim. B^nns 

ttS» imt e' IA’MOs TriuitSt *v x»ne ntvr« irrif m ftir then 

n H Si etkut Ti heivxttrPtu 

KABEITOrS A/yivn. 


Since I wrote these observations, I have net viitb the foirowiny remarkable 
paasBMge in PnuaniaB (1. 7. c. axii.) V Tgrrw [Trftia was. a city of 
Acbaia, as Pansanias tells us in tiiis chapter,] wu 
fttyirrmt Oi«r, iyethfutr* r^tert wsAav 0£OT rttmnfth* nvTtif 
ilytVTt XMT» WSf, tvHh Tt oMmuh « tuti rS Awvrm ‘'EAAsrif: 

that is, “ at Tritia tlicre is a Temple erected to the Uii Maipii, [or CahiriJ 
their images are a representation of a God made-of clay.” Tlie autlior of tlia 
Latin version has misunderstood the words; he turns them time i simnlacra 
fictilia sunt. We need not be surprised tltat Puusaillas sliould be puzzled how 
to express tlie fiict that, though it was, the tcsple of the three Cabiri, yet 
there was only one image in it. Is not this the doctrine of ir IViaity in Unity ? 
Blow, Sir, if you turn to the 43d chapter of Tacitus’s invaluable Treatise on 
./Ancient Germany, you will fmd the subsequent passage: “ Apud Naharralos 
antiqun reOgimis lucta ostenditur: pnesidet Sacerdos muliebri omatu, sed 
Deos, interpretatioue RomauH, Castdrqm Pollncemqufl Ikietnorant: ea vis 
tiiimtai; wunatAkiit: nulla siidhlacra, nullum peregrinn snperstitionis vestU 
|inm; nt fratres taruen, nt Juvenei venerantar.” I shall submit to yonr 
reflection some remarks 'upon this passage in my next letter: I have 
quoted it at present to justify my tmnalation of the passage in Fansadias.: 
Pansanias intimates t&t die people of Tritia worshipped a TrinUy in Unity, 
and Tacitus sayi^ tUat the Naharvali worship u Duality in Unity, aa is evi¬ 
dent from words. 
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AMacUies\'Ppoi'eeles, m^ -ProtocUon, and-will have theAiio 
preside over the winds: Demo makes them to be the wiiids 
themselfes : another aathei*, in the sam^ biographer, tells 
us their names were-Coitus, and Gh^esi and that they 

wer| the sons pi ksaven and of earth : Fhilocrus likewise makes 
earth their motkeK^ but instead of heaven, substitutes the sun, or 
ApeUo", for their father, whence he seems to account, as well 
for their being accounted the superintendants of generation, as 
for the name of rfirorstTepes ; for being immediatctly descended 
from two immortal Gods, themselves, saith he, were thought 
Tgiroi iretrSpis, the third fathers, and therefore might well be 
esteemed the common parents of mankind,* and from that opinion 
derive those honors, which the Athenians paid them as the 
authors and presidents of human generation.” Again, in vol. h 
p. 4<67.*<( The TgmuxTipeut was a solemnity, in which it was 
usual to pray for children to the 9eol vevcdXioi, or the Gods of 
Generation, who were sometimes, called rgtToveiTapte.” The 
names of the Cabiri, as Cicero says,' are Tidio-jMtreta, 
Eubuleus, and Dionysius: this fact seems to give to us a little 
insight^ipto the origin of the word rptroTrarege;, or TpiT(»rar^<$.* 
Philocrds,''as we have seen, makes them the Sons of ApoUo and . 
if the Earth ; this fact will help us to develope the truth: the 
two last hypostases emanated from the Creator i thus in the 
Egyptian Trinity of Osiris, of isis, and of Horus, Isis is not 
only the consort, but the daughter of Osiris) and Horus was 
the fruit of their embrace, (as you observe in vol. iv. p. 682.) 
thus in the Scandinavian Trinity of Odin, of Frea, and of Thor, 
Frea is net- only the wife, but die daughter of Odin; and Tlior 
was the fruit of their embrace, as Maillet observes in his 
Northern Antiquities, (voU 2, p. 22.); thus in the Roman 
Trinity of Jupiter, of Juno, and of Minerva, Juqp is the sister 
and the wife of dupiter, and Minerva is the daughter of Jupiter; 
now it is a singular fact, that in the P'elasgic Trinity of the - 
Cabirim, two of them are laid to have been the sons of Vulcan 
or the Sun, as we read in Potter, (vol. 1. p. 438.) Hence then 
you see the mistake of Fhilocrus: there were not three 


^ • 

' I will just remark here, tint th« vt«rd ia Cicero sbould be 7Vr7o*patreus, 


■pt TVeto-patreus. 


. • 
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emanations from the Sun, as he supposes, but only /icb .*' their 
name q£ rprrSirar^if, which alludes to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, puzzled Philocrus, who kticw nothing of this doctrine, 
and he coined the story, winch Phave related above, to account 
for this appellation: the Cabiri were, as we kno^ from Cirero, 
called Tritopatraeus, Dionysius, and Eubulens. Now, Sir, 
Dionysius is Osiris, and Eubuleus and Tritopatreus are the two 
hypostases, which emanated from him: the same of the third 
hypostasis is generally compounded of some word, which 
signifies tke th 'rd: hence Minerva derived her name of 
Tritonis, or Tritonia Virgo: * hence Minerva is called by 
Hesiod, (referred to in Lempriere*a Classical Dictionary,) 
7\Htogenia: hence came the TVtVz^ of which Pausanias speaks 
in !• 7. c. 29. hence came the TrUopatreus of Cicero: hence 
came the Thridi of the Scandinavians. We read*in die Edda 
these remarkable words: *< He afterwards beheld three thrones 
raised one above another; and on each throne sat a man: upon 
his [Gangler was in the palace of Odin] asking which of these 
was their king, lus guide answered: < he who sits upon the 
lowest throne is the king, and his name is Hor^ or 
One i the second is Jaenhar, that is. Equal to the One y 

but he, who sits upon die highest throne, is called 'I%ridi, or 
tke Third! ** I shall close this voluminous subject here for 
the present. * 

I am, Reverend Sir, 

With every sentiment of respect, 

EDMUND BJBKEB, 

Trinity Collegef Cambridge, Dee. 4 , 1810. 


* Cicero, in t||c pauage cited above, has fallen into a similar error on die 
miiM» subject; ibr he says, evidently meaning the .Cabiri, ^'primi tres, qni 
appcllantur'Anaces, Atheuis ex.Jsee, rege antiquissimOf et PronvpinS Rati;'' 
Proserpine benelfwas one <rf"thc three Cabiri, as vre are expicssly told by 
the Sclioliiwt of Apolloniua Bliedius, in the passage quoted above. 

* Hic reasons, which mytliologuts give for die origin of this name, are very 
unsatisfactory: Gcsnei^says under Trifonia; " Minerva, qudd temporibus 
Ogygii regis ad lacunrTritonis virginali primilm habitu apparuerit* ubi ait 
Herodotus virgines annis singulis se purgarc lampadibus et lignis in venfr» 
tienciu Polladis: Diodorus scribit dictam Tritoniaui a Cretw fillo THtonc.'* 
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REMARKS ON A PASSAGE OF TACITUS, 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

1^ your third number, I find a learned corres> 
pondent of yours has taken considerable pains to mark out 
tlie« precise meaning of the words « puentia, adolesceutia, 
jinentus, senectus^ &c.” He has quoted passages from Tacitus 
and Cicero for tlus puqpose, and, though 1 Uunk it is very possi¬ 
ble to marie out the exact year, at which these terms were 
applied^ yet if the following passage from Floras can be of any 
use to him, I shall be happy in having pointed it out. 

In his very outset of the epitome, Lucius Floras thus proposes 
to consider the history of the Romans. 

« Si quis ergo populum Romanum quasi hominem consi- 
dcrct,rotamque ejus xtatempercenseat, utcoeperit, utqueadole- 
verit, tit quasi ad quemdam juventse florem pervenerit, ut postea 
velut consenuerit ; quatuor gradus processusque ejus inve- 
nict. Prima aetas sub regibus fuit prope ducentos quinquaglnta 
per annos, quibus circitm ipsam malrem $nam finitimis luctatus 
est. Hscc erit ejus infanlia. Sequens a Bruto Collatlnoque 
consulibus, in Appium Claudium, Quintum Fulvium, consules 
ducentos quinquaglnta annos patet, quibus Italiam subegit. 
Hoc fuit tempus viris^iAnisque incitatissimum: ideo quis Ado- 
Itsccntiam dixerit. Dehinc ad Csesarem Augustum ducenti 
anni, quibus tott^m orbem pacavit. Hie jam ipsa JuvaUa 
imperii, ct quasi gutedam robusta maturitas. A Csesarc Augusto 
in seculum nostrum liaud multo miniis anni dtftenti: quibus 
inertia Cxsarum quasi consmuil atque decoxil: nisi quod sub 
Trajano principe movet Jiaccitos, ct, prxtcr spem omnium, 
senectus imperii, quasi redditSi juventutc revircscit.— L, A. 
F/oruSf Epit. Procemiwn, Lib. 1. He accordingly divides his 
history into four books. • 

I am, yours^,&c. 


Der. 1610 .« 


N. Y. 



/hi Touro ^ i^ouviM l^m hti r^g xa^aX^f Std ro^l 

AyyeXowf. , 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

‘ SiRj * 

I am at a loss to perceive the justice of your 
, Correspondent’s charge of grammatical inaccuracy concerning 
this passage, on which I gave my opinion) and although his 
ideas concerning myself, and the former persons who wrote on 
the subject, be eSokury(owrtv od¥ duroi ys mqi rav /ttsraeGptuv, xx) 
^XtMx^uo-i <^iXM<ro<^wvrsg, I cannot but be surprised to find, that 
instead of disproving our hypotheses, he calls for an emendation 
of the text, in spite of the concurrent testimony of the various 
versions. To imagine that every apparent difficulty required an 
alteration, were a dangerous doctrine; for all sects might then 
claim some new reading, however violent, to suppi^ their 
different tenets, and instead of discussing what might Idfve been 
the latent signification of an obscure passage, every commentator 
might require some alteration of the original. 

However,'! am well aware,,that some have preferred 
othei^ avBgag, aytXoog, airayeXecfwgf dyeXa/du;, &c. and some 
even Sia^oXovg ; and although I am fully sensible of the inge¬ 
nuity of the prcsdiit conjecture, 1 cannot but thipk it inad- 
missihle; for were such a system onre adopted, instead of 
explaining, It would eventually corrupt, the Scriptures. But I 
am charged as bmg guilty of violence and grammatical inaccu- 
racy, because 1 have made it a similesurely «Pi'xof could not 
imagine that^^^I thought that one verse done to be a simile; for 
•all that I conjectured, was, that some cmitrast was intended by 
the preceding verses, and that die whole was summed up In that 
verse; for as Obd is tbe head of Christ, so is xhan that of the 
womw: if therefore it be then,said that woman'should have 
fMWer on her head on account of the angels, where is the 
violence of my hypothesis ? At all events it must be acknow¬ 
ledged did, the different translations should be regarded as autho¬ 
rity, in showing th& sense in which their s«reral translators 
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received it> and in proving that it was dyycXou;- in their dajrs; 
and I have already shown that 1 am supported by the Syriac 
and Ara^icy it now therefore remains for me to consult the 
Etluopic; * 

: ’C1:6: An-O: CAA: : 

■which precisely agrees with the Arabic, excepting that the 
verb is « should be veUed.” Now it is not impossible^ and 
surdly neither violent nor improbable, that by « angels” the 
Apostle meant more than we commonly allow to the word \ for 
no one can doubt that by ayyc^o; he wished to express the 
Hebrew '^!7!3; and expresses the agents of God’sjp(wr« 
as is cvfdent from Psalm 105. v. SO. aqd hence signifies 

employmentf zcork, &c. Moreover, ^ 31 ^ in Arabic, has power 
amongst its various signiheatimis'} and ^ Ethiopje root 
signifies legatit, misii nvntiurn, fkc. ylngelus, 

J.*rmc^fs, Primas, Prases, and widi prefixed, it is used as 
poner^lth also worthy of notice, that at the 27th verse of the 
16th chapter of die Acts of the Apostles, and'.at the 28th. 

: is used for Diana: jind with what propriety could 
tills name have been given to her, if it did not refer to pqwer, 
i. e. to her as President of Ephesus ? Now, if it refer to power, 
is tlicre therefore no similarity between it and Ij^owrieL} and does 
it not in a great degaee account why the, Apostle used that word ? 
Hence the force of not be strained; for Plato uses it in 

the sense of ergd, propter; « Si’d^n^v,” and the Ethiopic : 

also signifies propter, and if we simplify it by taking away f), 
and refer to the Ist dutp. S 2 d verse of St. John, we shall find 
this same preposition used to express << the Spirit of God 
descciuiing like a dove.” 

* /« . 

If, Mr. Editor, you judge these observations in favor of my 

hypothesis to be worthy a place in your Journal, you will much 
eblige me by their ins^ion. , 

Tour’s,'&c. 

W, 


University College, Oxford, 



NOTBS on Part nf the POEMo/FESTUS AHEmS; 
who extracted the Substance of it, as he himsitf admits, 
from a Punic Voyage to Cadiz, to the Rkkr Loire, Vo the 
Scylley, or Scilly, Islands, to Cornwall, to Irdand, and 
to Albion; a Voyage performed by Tlimilco, the celebrated 
Carthaginian Admiral. 


NO. I. 

'T'hb Poem is attempted to be explained by referring the reader 
to my larjge map} drawn for my use by a gentleman and a friend} 
Sir R. K. Porter, and by parallel passages and notes, drawn 
from the other classics, and from the moderns, and by a few 
taken from the easterns, Ebn Haucal, and others; and from 
travellers during the dark ages; and by a general reference to 
the local hwndedge and personal inspection of Mariana, 'the 
historian of Spain. 

The occasion of Himikds voyage is so similar to the elegant 
and ingenious account, in Maurice’s Indian Researches, of 
Hercules's voyage to Britainy: that, to adopt the language of 
Horace, Mutato nomine de te kistoria narratur. We may even 
dare to assert of our Himilco, that he realised by his perse¬ 
verance all the exploits, all the discoverie8,*all the nautic labors, 
with which fable, and conjecture, ai»f a few passages in the 
Classics, (all which will be subsequently arranged,) have 
conspired to adorn the name of the great Hercules,—^The 
mantle of the fictitious Elijah descended on a real Elisha, and 
on a mortal personageand though the titbit of hero and of 
demigod have never been added to his name, yet the improve¬ 
ment of early geography, and the atcuracy of his local descrip¬ 
tions, which even our modem and enlightened age will admire, 
have difiissed a more illustrious glory around the adventurous 
Himilco, the Lord* Anson of the Eteropean'Temzte and Tidore, 
and the Captain*Cooke of another Nordiem Ocean, and of 
another Arphipebgo of new found islands. 



' ne Poem qf^esHtt Mentis. » >d? 

, ’ * » 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice, in an elegance of style, and with a, 
vigor of imagination, unequalled by any English historian, jf 
Gibbon be excepted, has fully described, in seventy-five pages 
of the sixth volume of his Indign Researches, from p. 251. to 
326. |he tTal^ic^of Phoenicia both with Great Britain and with 
Ireland, the exploits of Hercules, and the dries which he 
founded in Cornwall; and the more'ouiAefttic exploits, and the 
more numerous British ports visited by Himilco, the Carthagi¬ 
nian. The brevity of this article pernuts me only to add a 
recapitulation of the subjects of his seventy-five pages: the 
reader, who is gifted with any spirit of curiosity, will eagerly 
turn to the original historian of so singular an age of heroes and 
of demigods; the idler reader will be fully satisfied with my 
plain and prosoio epitome of it. " The lands of Cornwall were 
called BSL-erium, from Belus. Hercules founded Tyre 2,300 
years prior to Herodotus; and King Cyrus (adds Hales, in 
his excellent chronology, which he founded on astronomy) was 
born 599 years before Christ. Melec-Cartha brought tin, a 
purely Hebrew term IPG}, from Barat-anac, or Britain, though 
the Greeks, in the age of the same .Herodotus, or in the 450th 
year before Christ, had never sailed thither. The Cimbri in 
Pliny, called in our times Gomerians, from their founder 
mentioned in Genesis, ^iled to the isles of the Gerties, or of 
the nations / the astronomy and»early trade of Tyre; they sail 
through the Streights of Abyla, now of Gebel-tarec; they 
build Carteia, then Gades, and its temple; or Tartessus on the 
Bcctis i the reigns df Pygmalion and Teucer; tlie tin of Homer, 
and its manufacture; %he isles of Sylleh mean the isles conse^ 
crated to the Sun, formerly of larger magnitude; the Phoenician 
exports and imports in their trade with Britain; a Pharo, or 
light-house, was built near Corunna in Spain, at tlie Celtic 
headland; Himilco was sent by Carthage to visit all Western 
Europe.'* 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice in this narrative has collected into one 
history the traditions concerning Melcc-cartus, or cartha, (the 
Plebrew and Funic name of Hercules, and synonymous with 
The of the City) and Avienus, in tl» numerous verses * 

— ” ■ ■ . ■■..■■■■ ■ - ■■ ' ^ m ■ 

* Avienns, verses 84, to 324 to 92B, 335, 3S(>, 30 305, 355 
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\vhich I qvote in the notCy aUudes and pqints to his ahary 
to hSa riteSi' and yet more fully to his wars with the Spanish 
and Moorish princes, the tliree Geryons, the sons of a Moorish 
monarch, who bore the same appellation. 'Without one com¬ 
ment or addition, I promise to the classical reader to lay 6efore 
him in a few lines, only the fiarratives caneemii^ HerculeSf 
contained in the classics. They will cbnfirto Maurice, and 
explain,'! would modestly hope, Avimus. ■ 

Sallust, in the Jugurthine war, elegantly describes the coloni¬ 
zation of the Northern and of the Western Africa fro/n the 
Ferrian, or rather ri\e Assyrian, empire. ][ie names the cities, 
harbours, and forts, which they built. Eusebius assigns as the 
date of their erection, sixty-three years' before the departure of 
Israel from Egypt, or three a^es before the Trojan war, which 
ended 1183 years before Christ, and 430 before the building of 
Kome, in theopiiuoitof the best modern Chronologer, Hales, in 
his late Work; and in the opinion of Sir William Jones, 
Romulus and ConfAcius, the great legislators of the grc.itcst 
empires in the Western and the Eastern world, were certainly 
coeval! At so early a date Persia and Assyria h^,:peopled 
Morocco, and Shen-si in China! Arabia had already colonized 
the Upper and Lower Egypt and Maritime Persia, as Pliny 
asserts in a passage, which will soon be quoted, and had poured 
its myriads of emigrants into the strong'city of Tyre, into the 
land of the Philistines, and oi Chittim, or Cidum, into the 
ancient ships nf Tarslushf in the island of Crete, into the 
aneieni city of- Stdon, and into the isles of the Gentiles, adds 
Moses, or the isles qf the fiatiotis (of Peiasgi and of lonians, in 
the Grecian Archipelago). These Funic or Philistinerovers 
migrated a second time', and passed Into Western Africa. Utica 
and Capsa were built by (heir Hercules, according to the testi¬ 
mony of Aristotit de Mirab. and Orosius. Ceuta, the royal 
residen<U! of Antseus, and Atlas^ and Tingis, the harbour of his 
widowed Queen Tingia, were prerdomty built*, see Pliny and 
Fhitareh in the Life of Sertbrius. Sallust alludes to the frequent 
wars between these four infant states. Tired, probably, with 
these incessant wars, Geryon, the fatlier, led a colony into Spain, 
Across the Straights; Osyris, an ^yptian, landed and wasted 
his new coast. His duree sons, the Geryons, were yet more 
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unfortunate. Aceording to sereral of the Claa»ic8«\ Heitulee 
Conquered them, built Calpe Carteia, died at Cadii^ and was 

there deified. F. Avienus says at v, 82-4. '• 

• 

^Sed qu^ profundum semet in^uat salum 
OceAio ab qsque, ut gurges hie nostri maxis 
' Longd explicetur, est Atlantieus sityis. 

« The Atlantic gdlph extends its waves, where the deep salt 
> sea insinuates itself from the Western Ocean, to give a scope to 
OUT Mediterranean to expand.** 

The above passage, though rather verbose and tautological in 
its style and maimer, minutely agrees with die real geography 
of the Straights, of which a learned friend has Sent me his 
survey, ajid obviously coincides with any large or small marine 
chart, and with Mercator’s large map of die provincla Boetica, 
the modem Andalusia, the Vctndalusia*dl^bn MaukaA^ and the 
Wends of the ScUcoonians. It agrees minutely with the follow¬ 
ing passage from Strabo, in the third book,' at the ld9th page^ 
in the edition published at Paris, A. D. 1^20. 

(( BetwiAth the foreshore, through which the rivers Anas, (or 
the modem Guadiana) and the Boeds, (or the modern Guadal¬ 
quivir) flow, and the western verge of Mauritania, the irruption 
of the vast Atlantic forms the Straight of the Herculean pillsurs, 
at which point the exterior ocean unites with the interioTi that 
is, the Mediterranean.’* 

As Avienus is capricious, and rather irregOlar in his mode of 
delineating this coast, passing alternately from Ireland to Gades^ 
and from the river Loire in France, to the rivers in Spain, I 
must intreat the reader to excuse my apparent transposition of 
the separate parts in the poem; for I am obliged, in order to 
correct his irregularity, to collect into one focus in my notes 
the passages wluch are scattered and dispersetf in the poem^ but 
which belong to the sam^ vicinity, and wliich, by a natural 
jttxta-position, would have reflected light on each other’s 
situation. Hence I apprize the reader, that Avienus, from verse 


* Sanchoniatho in Eiuebias, SiUua ItaUcm, Hela, tib. 9. c. 6. others in 
James's HUt. sf <• j6r«Ifar; au<l In Lcmpriere’sChia. Diet, and J^ochart. 
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S50th to verse die 374th» is .entirely employed, (if we except 
iin imperil description of the rites of Hercules near Cadi^) in 
' dcfcailing, from the varying and imperfect geographers of Greece^ 
their fanciful estimates of the width of the Straights. The 
modems have excelled the ancients in no p(;pnt of scx 2 ncc so 
immensely, as in the superior accuracy of our minutes, and even 
seconds of degrees of latitude, compared with tlie vague con¬ 
jectures, and the poetical exaggerations, of the classics. 

Hie Gaddir urbs est, dicta Tartessus prii^s. 

« Here rises the city of Cadiz, formerly Tartessus^ or to 
adopt the scriptural orthography, Tarshish.*’ 

The same descriprion is repeated by Avieiius in verses 267, 
268, 26p, and 270, 271, 272. Strabo adds in the third book, 
and at the 148di page, ** The ancients seem to have denomi¬ 
nated the Bcetis Tartmus, and Cades, with its contiguous 
islands, Crydieia. As the Boetis falls into the sea In two chamiels, 
they assert that formerly the city of Tartessus was placed in the 
interval between these channels, bearing the name of the river.” 
Fliny, in the 4th book, and at the SGdi section, confirms to us 
the situation pf Krythia. ** The second island, on which the town 
of Cades stood in a former age, is dircc miles in length, and it 
is denominated by two of the geographets Erythia} by two 
others, the isle of Venus, busby the natives, the island of Juno. 
Our nation terms die larger of the two, Tartessus; the Cartha¬ 
ginians give it the appelLition of Gadir, a word equivalent in 
their eastern idiom to The Hedge. It was deiiominated'Erytlna, 
because their progenitors, lAe Tyriaus, are reported to htn e eini^ 
grulexljrom the shores of the Eryihrcaii, or Fast Indian sea” 
It is frequendy a liazardous attempt to affix the modern name 
to an island^ described by the classics; but many annotators have 
agreed to identify with Erythcia die Isla'de Lc^n. The passage 
in Fliny above is confirmed too by Strabo, in tho 8d book, and 
at the 168th page. « At the piHars of Hercules two small 
islands are seen, one of which is called the temple of Juno.*’ 
In Avlenus the verses 309 to 319, describe the same island of 
Ery^hia, and its donsecrated places, in the very terms of Pliny. 

The geograplhcal situation of the Tartessian tribe, of their 
fieUls, river, and their liill, are equally discovered in his 
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vtrses 224ft 284) and 308» It' iSf indeedj» st' ctrcumstance. 

very favorable to the ascertamii\g and fixing the of these 
ancient tribes, that the old city of Tarteesus forms in this poem 
a center, around which the others are drawn at their proper* 
tionate^istaiu:ea« The reader, after a brief descriptkm of the 
scenery of the Straits, must now be prepared td see in the 
Classics their first and crude ideas of the Scilly islands, and their 
boats, of the Irish and the Frozen or Polar Ocean. 

HidL Jl PATRICK. 


EASTERN MODE OF EXPRESSING SENTIMENT 

BY ACTION. 

TThe young men saw me aitd hid themselves, and the aged 
arose and stood up the princes refrained t&lking, and laid their 
hands on their month.** Job, c. xxix. Vi 10. ** When I hold my 
tongue, they shall bide my leisure, and when I speak, they sh^ 
give good ear unto me: if 1 talk much, they shall lay Uteh 
hands upon their month” Wisdom of Solomon^ c. vifi. v. 12. 
M And they said unto him, Hold thy peace, lay thine hand upon 
thy mouth.” Judges, c. xviii. v. 19. ** The nations shall see 

and be confounded at all their niigfft ; they shall lay their hand 
upon their mouthf their ears shall be deaf.” Micah, c. vii. v. 16. 
When the Easterns wish to be silent, it should seem that they 
place their hand up<m their mouth, to express their intentions 
by actiont and their sentiments by attitude. 1 have noticed 
some other instances of this kind in the course of my reading; 
Mr. Harmer, (vol. iv. p. 170.) says, from Maillet,—In 
one of the subterranean vaults in Egypt, jvhere the 
Mummies lie burled, fhey found the coffin, and embalmed body 
of a woman, before which was placed a figure of wood, repre* 
tenting a youth on his knees,* laying a finger on his mmtht and 
holding in his other hand a sort of* chafing-dish, wldch was 
placed on his heud, and in which, without doubt, had been 
some perfumes.” ,Mr. Collins, in his account of a curious 
ceremony of striking out a tooth, which is practised upon die 
native boys of New South Wales, says ,—The left,hand sews 
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to beplitcedvver the nunUk, which was to be kept shut; he zoos 
pH^m aamnt to speak* (VoL i. p. 570.) The God Harpo- 
as is well known, is represented with a fiiger vpon his 
moutht hy which the ancients mtended to intimate the cautious 
^ence which should be observed about the n^ysteries their 

religion. Captain Turner, in his account of the embassy to 
Tibet, says, when he is speaking of ^ Rajah of Bootan, (p. 68.) 
« In ^deavouring to convey to me an adequate idea of tlie 
strength of his regard and friendship for the Governor, he ^ 
used various modes of estpresAoUf which he concluded with the 
action of advancing his arms, and bending the forefingers of 
each hand, linking them one in the other, and pulling them at 
right angles, with a strong exertion, as if to give force to his 
^sentiments** 


Jan. 15, IB 11. 
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Air ESSAY 

On the Respect paid to Old Age by the Egyptians, the Perninns-, 
the Spartans, the Greeks, and the Romans. 


wo. I. 


EGYPTIANS. 

^ 1 

Respect to age formed so prominent a feature in the manners 
of the Egyptians, who are celebrated botli in sacred and in 
profane history for their wisdom, that Herodotus, (b, 2. c. 80, J 
in his brief abstract of Egyptian customs, has particularly 
mentioned 41.' The great Father of History^ informs us, that 
<c the young men of that country yielded in his time the road to 
age, and rose from their sea^ before the hoary head.” Nym* 
phodornf^ the historian, .in a passage which is quoted in a 
Scholi^ upon the Colonean CEdipus, (on v, 328.J observes, 
that the Egyptians have many customs wliich are similar, and 
snnpy customs ivhich are dissimilar, to* the customs of the 
Gwians, and observes thaf they, like the Grecians, yielded in 
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his time the road to age.” The elc^ueiri; Satar^i in'hU tastefoi 
Letters on Egypt, (L xill,) acquaints us with tlt^^emarkaUe 
fact, that this custom still continues in Egy^t: « Each family 
forms a small estate, of which the father is the sovereign: the 
memb|rs who cqmpo^ it are attached to him by ties of blood ; 
they acknowledge his power, and submit to it: the - differences 
which arise among them are brought before his tribunal; he 
pronounces, and his^ decrees terminate die dispute, and restore 
tranquility: the most aged of the old men holds the seeptjre in 
his hands, and he is able to direct it from thp result of a long 
experience; but he is guided in evely thing which respects the 
interior administration, by the law of ancient custom:—the 
children, educated in the apartments of the women, do not 
enter the hall, particularly when there are strangers: when the 
young pedplc appear they observe a profound silence: grown to 
manhood, they may mix in the conversation^ but, vdten the 
Cheik (u'hivh signijies old man, a title assumed htf the eldest of 
the family) speuks, they hold their ftmgtte, and listen attentively: 
every one rises eeken he appears : the- precedence is given to him 
in all public places, and he is every where treated wills eon~ 
sideration and respect: this custom subsisted in Egypt in the 
time of Herodotus, and the Egyptians, in theit diateofigno^ 
raneer^have preserved the simplicity of ancient marmers." This 
pleasing writer says, in the 15th letter, when he* is speaking of 
their education« Their education is often limited to the art 
of reading and writing; but tlicy enjoy a robust state of health, 
while the fear of tl»^ Divinity, respect for old age, filial piety, 
the love of hospitality, wV/m which every object piesents to him 
in the bosom of his oxen family, remain deeply graven on his 
heart” The sacred penman, in the curious account, which he 
has presented to us of the entertainment given by Joseph to his 
brethren in Egypt, says, « They sat before him, thejirst-boxn 
according to his birthright, and the youngest according to his 
youth”—f Exodus, e. XLIII. v. 53. j It is no wonder liiat 
Joseph, Md)ose long residence in Egypt had familiarised him to 
the moral notions of the Egyptians, should be so scrupulously 
exact in that respect} and it is no >^iider thaff Moses, who was 
learned in all wisdom of Egypt, should *thus particularly 
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mentiDn this dituinstance, which may scetn to tSte 3U|M!ir^cial 
observer of ^Setlie.importance. 

PERSIANS. 

Respect to age was rigorously observed among the Fei;sian8: 
Xenophon-informs us, in die 8th book of his Cyropsedia, that 
the elder Cyrus gave to his sons, in the beautiful speech, which 
he addressed to them a few moments before^his death, the most 
solemn admonitions upon this point: let us listen to the royal 
sage himself:—« myself Was taught in my youth, by the insti¬ 
tutions of the country^ in which I and you were bbm^ to slfow to 
persons older than myself, not only to my brothers, but also 
to my compatriots, the proper respect, by yielding to them the 
road, by resignii^ to them my seat, and by allowing to them 
the priority of speech; and I have taught you, my Sons, from 
your t'Uiderest years, to expect similar honors from the young, 
and to pay similar honors to the old; Receive then, with 
implicit deference,' my advicej supported as it is by the usage 
of our ancestors^ by the customs of our age, and by the laws of 
our country.** Respect'to age was, it seems, in the opinion of 
the royal philosopher, so important a branch of morality, that 
he could not employ to a better purpose the short interval 
between life and death than in inculcating the constant obser¬ 
vance of it upon his sons. Xenophon has also informed us, in 
his Narrative * of the Expedition which was undertaken against 
the King of Persia, diat *< the younger Cyrus was always more 
disposed to comply with the conunands of'the Elders, oven than 
persons of rank inferior to himself-” 

SPARTANS. 

Cicero, in his bea^liful Essay on Old Age, (c. xriil.) has 
recorded an** anecdote, which proves the gre^ respect paid to 
age by the Spartans" A certain Athenian, of advanced years, 
went istiS thp theatre at Athens at% a time when it was greatly 
CTOwdodh but not me of his fellow-citizens had fhe decency to 
make room for him *, however, when he approached to that part 
of die theatre, which was appropriated to the Lacedaemonian 


' Aoabasis, U l. c, ix. p. 



place among i^m: lepeated tents of agplavsi^Pftinedifte^ 
ensued from tte vhole assembtyl upon sHhcIi ‘ime of tl» 
spectators rsmarlcedy "thatths undemood politeness 

better iban they practised dt.* Pluttundi^ in Ids laconic 
ApopSthfigm^ msfea the same storyi with'sem* rvrhtiOB t te 
says tbal ^ the Atlteua*^ Impud^tiy calledse thc'old taza, as 
if they had intended to gire to him a placei and asteif he cashe^ 
made him dre yic&n of dtSir indecortws mirth.** *Hc also 
informs usj, that it was (me of the Spartd^) who made the 
remaA, in which particular Valerius Maxfflinsi flJMr. c. ir. 
«Zr Verecimdid) trho ferlls tte same atoryj spues wida him* 
Plutarch also informs us, that the same thing cote eocurwd at 
the celebtattei of tho Olympic guaes An old man, wh» 
was anxious to see the games, happened to* appear whea eserp 
scat was engaged: he had proe s ed stt thioogh the widr«ange« 
which included the spectators'frops ersfy pthsr p«t el Greece^ 
without being ofier^ a seatt>^lnit wto he appoMhed Che 
Laccdemoniaiis, not only all* the boys, tet diaa^ of the meet 
rose from their seats, and admitted him apAMlB thntot idl dm 
Greeks ihuiiediately raised a loitd abteO' ol iHPpPiMkm» while 
the good Old man shodc his hosry kftks, and exchnmed, widi 
tears in his eyes How wdl all dte Gtsebs teow dietr duty* 
and yet the Spartans akme practise itr** ' 

Aulus Gellius, in the 14th chapter of die Sd book of lur 
Attic Nights, saya « We me iiiformed by the writers of 


' Toup, in fan Eaiendatioin af |[voi> n. p. Srs, e'L 1790.) 

Hinc r\pli( andiH lociu FbitaftU Ip et in liscoa. Aj optli. p. isa. 

quern nemo inurpretam, qaod iihraiy bitetevit: h iMtivthhti 

if d«r»;^«{i!ru te tfi shrtm, dirifi bniSht Mtfftnit hu 

*M irr** uxt^afarfub*) ttn InleTpiMttiMirt^AtiW wKfl 

eit aulwa WBifSmtaSaimSf emunm imi quod qai dnaniit,'annal 
iMbantcr wnirgiqit” |.aiiigtM)iaa, (wbl* P< 148.) ttRn tratafintes UM>i^«cwi(Vi 
** Auotlier wnog wne people carried into couatiy 
I never lit U My place^ vrhere I cjnnot me before fop aged.’* Ur. 
UruifosiD, id hu reoint editioa of Lenghdrac’!* PhitarA, liM aiglected t* 
alter Uie p^uage, 

Vov. 111 . Vot V. 


K 




StoinvlftaiitiqpIfSe^ lint die }ttidor part of die edhip^yuMd'f# 
conduet fiiH||'inee to dietr Idimes \ after t feast ^ a cuacom 
detfvadj as In^ relate^ <*)iram die liaced^twioNiafiry itatong whdM 
eiiigens fseer'e, the kdes of Ljueur^iy irlwa^ fixated on eveiu^ 
oceadou with higher respect' mu ndi'aneid in years.^* 

Diogenes the Laertian iidbnns uSf that « oaa*of dte-ptecepts 
arhich Chilo of Jjaeedseinony who Ureckonedby thaehiographery 
in the preface to his yaluahle work, among die seven sages of 
Creece, bequeatlted to posterity; Was to^ reviwence age.^*-—- 
1. eegm. 68*^ > ^ ^ 

Lysaftder used lleqndiitly to remark,' as CtoOrp says in his 
&sqy oh Old Agx,' (c. jpriii*) thaf^f^ Lacedwirtoff was, of all 
die t;atiei^h$idi Pf digib|e place fbr the resi* 

dense ,of an old mab^ an4>&^ there vrhs qd place m, the world 
where itgeJs treats^ wilhvjBO; piuch civility and •respect.’* 
Plutarch* in hit. Laconic Aiwpluhggms* says, that'» when n 
artniq^ ohseif«d^di»«roipecc,, which young men paid to their 
"seidofi he wnshesod^emaiyjthafc'ftpBtrtarw^the only 

place ui'the Mid wherh a man would to be-old.”: Justin, 
the hastonan, (mdie' dth'^td^ptc^ of the Sd'hbok,) ahK> seysi that 
« old age^coidd not liarc .a,^oire ‘a^eeable place-^'t^dence 
than atSpatta.’* l|erodotaf, ’Ui a pass's^e uduth I shall quote 
in. a suha^uent page», heats the same hono^le'^timony to the 
SpartaiU cMaccer. .js>npph%it,„in ]^M^h^eiBbrahCUa,//.3.C. y. 
p. i§.} pnt8..tbem wo(idk,tf!u<^ Qf;die yppng^.Perwlf^s: 

w WhisVi will Athenrsivaiiipaita ii]ipaying.respect to^ ? 'Her 


young mdn begin by de^nhg dim parents, and hence , arises 
the cQnfnnpt '^Idi 'they ftwh^ the agedr and hoRiy head.’’ 
iKutimh.'^in MinifeHror ^rbcMtemo. 

niai|s» sa.ya!,j,thq^vC% to 

•how the to pay a 

fMsiandE^defiiienoe ta aheijr per^ns 

ei adirdMn^ifeoW;: wkh jriae 4n»iL ihcir 

teats'hdmbid Mi, .to observe 

‘rj... ’ ,»». M I? J1 'i* .fc* _ /„.l_ 

the I 


! die anthocity of 

^ n^coidiii^d''solely' n> dieiftiWn’ehildren, 

'and dwir ow^'fu^vi* 







situ®* ;i<W»!!»J ^ 

•nvt» ^ ^m*> .4>»<!)«». pjijg 
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gMevniis to ^hold'. ' 
nainilt' lof'i^ii^'"iiMilttuftgi^)^ 




•mtaH prti afaii il t ywt ' l lir i i^i iy !lii^««iinrt 

mmm lotilprwt • ttjt^'tfteowd n 4» ^Wf*Hr.-fVTfir 



pwportof 

iiitetragKtorti^WMl t^ie f >»F let«|^ne •» 

Aloibiodcsv li«^ at,|^wt«, near a pmm* old nM,'^jw'^biiiaof tha 
levitic* of jooth^ tfk^.aapecti hM 'i^lkn'yiAai8f^1Un biniUf that ligM 
virtue «£Sdb!it ^ tfie ItjtiSr'of wtM litaftt «wt 

••" if' I A . ^ vj.. I f ' •. 
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The respect , which the Sparbfts paM to resulted from the 
faws of Birth and possessions, gave Tajik and 

aujjioritjr in '^^er' states^ ' :imd youth, i^nd profli^cy could 
Itriumph over age ai^ mMti l^t eminence and power were 
danferted at Lacedwmdn ‘ solely jnpoii 'men of advanced years, 
and of acknowledged worth. That strict obedrenM, which was 
requred of the young ; that watchful eye w^^ was kept over 
diem by the aged;,not by a few persons appointed for the 
purpose, but by all the elder persons of the std^; diat inyariable 
restriction of atl legal authority to the "aged, naturally and. 
necessarily produc^mat isiodisty'm youth, and fhat reverence 
for age^ which disBnguiahed and charactmsed the Spartan 
naddnl «Men d^’ same age,** a^ys Xenophon, in his 
panegyric on thejSparhin jgoyii^mimt, << states'generally 

as'sc^iate togedier, and respect and modesty are banished from 
.the presence of equals,; but,in Sparta the laws of Lycurgus 
ceqmre that the young and the old should constantly associate : 
licdne, while’the restrauit'of legal power is viewed by the great 
in bth^r Kates in the li^t of a degradation,- the most dignified 
persbhageC'in Sparta' phice^ i^eir pride in the cilample-of 
Aumitlty,' wliidh their ^nclucy pfesehts to' public view^ in paying 
respect to die 'ihiaigfslratesy and in yielding obedience to the 
laws.** 

Lycurgus, when lie constituted tlie Spartan senate, wirich 
consisted of4,twenty.-eight persons, besid^ the two kings, who 
were the preridents,' stikd the ynembera of it Gerontes/ from 


saanjf aMorlook upte ^fifueiglilMMIVokenambeAeNifii^bofivehova^ 
ts^eapoitida^ IdWt Looks /dr, Xvamit li, «ld^re». 

kS]^ tliik lookii ha more tWritesSQt than an opea Muonstiance, a* 
l^^f^seonu rafipiMwdi.' fibvEottea t» obfeewK^,' flwt tha 
first thtet|yvt|tdon'of AtMhain,, vhich tbe pasi^ torthe.discipKne^of 

jrautlL imy Miai^tea iwid' tlie'cMktext, fioibs tie words'riv mAos. wideb 


flW. *» toi#^ as I if^e doao 

It, intliej^pa verdonofValMr , " , 

. • * flee i£3in Oellius, 1. S. JfstiSy h & o> 9. Mitforfi, v. 1. p. 950., , 

^ ann^c da^ une assemblSe aatienale, dix magistrats Staimt ^lua 

d kpki^t^ diet voix: on nonunoit Coeniin, ct ibretnpllasoient lesnriinei 



tlieir ag6| and enacted that the people^ to ceimtutted 

the future' dection of Sena^rsi sltolild tonfine ^ir cilice tp 


of .tf 


his TreatiM' on pld Age, n 

conlina^ loW selected' in hiSs' tii^'e frofti personi'oi^s^vanfeed 
age. Mitford ’ /■ jp. %Vl,Ji s^s, that tto^^paitan^ms 

allowed, Wore ^e age of tfiin^, me^le^wnh ^uie^j^rs} 
and even afta that age it wm not, reputa1b|^ fo;: a man to %^ict 



in his LacdnV Apophlhegfl^,,«( thoi^j^t,thtt it. ^ou}d he.an 
effectual mode of itocburaging hiatrimoiiy, to depnrf., as he did 

W * *ee h*ee * eJt * * n * % ^ 



Plutarch, « nobody express^ at^ dispfeupto^Jp^cbndvict of 
a jroiing man to DercyllKlas, an eig^itac^ Ke.biap* 

pened to i^ptor one day in Vc^p^y^ wbl^ a man pot 
only Wpss4 to rito arid yleia 

severe observation at time ‘tbu Ipvo sq'ci^ to 4 

seat to me, when 1 am bid.’” 


» < * < I ■ ■'»' 




fonetioni [Aristot. PoUt L 3. lea Ephoria tot Vm^ poiaasncc lea 
MagMrati Cretoia stoamAi aeideneat 'fea 'preiAieri toht tt MUibM 

de ciaq, to ItoeanaaidS i«xJi-qto'’lto^E|ttoito ft ipaHe: ila pftoMoftotA 
la guerre) et regtoicat aflUfsa ia plua fto|MnrfBnte'a' (ifetiitota PsEt. 1.3.) 
to avoiflil fe drait de c k M rim tUUUri» jmr Mi vkUlMia, m 

aemSra to itogttotit, •eoM}wwiaa# la ie'Crdt. [Heajuchiua: **A lAci^ 
dlnoift!, i Gartlidip!) sl^ €■«!«, k dea vlidllarto tot appeill Goswia .•* 

on le noflauioic siaai^pS^ go’ll eoia^a^ to to Stoeteork:] on Ito ptoriolt 
parmi cSux qoi avoieat exefof Ig'toargd.to C^a^ (Sttah; Etip ld&i0 

Nir la Qrece par Jlil. tovary, pi'^46^7. 


' CKeaOAh RSMAKfit 

5 * h’ ‘ ^ % * r 1 ; 

6 v Om^CHED PA^AGES or BM«>STHEir£& 

‘ * ' 1’ " ' . '* % '*'* « ' 

^ yo.. t*.. 

^ '*1. , ' 




' Sf V 



C, n*mVi »*v4’. ’/f ^JlrV jvSy’ 

• 'Tifuts'rm p. 44. 




,V'-' •'''.'S „;.5 t / V' • •..'■ 

"-ZV2N- 3T«^;(nN'i9(n(> H. 4; tir Se/dV 

ct fortaosB beaignitate: divina 
liberalitas* amplcctanda Woljfius.'. Idem (pait^ipium 
sc. vid^me^ei) neDtram plomlerr'prQ vel Forfund, 

vel alioiqvovis-pomtUTtr quo autore* ta]n« au|; .tails sit return 
nostnrom stjjemspDern* Olyiath, Q. e^m dixia^et Decs,-et 
fortunam popuJo Ath^iensi faverc,' eum, ne sibi jdesit, f^dhor- 
tatur, S^a/uv ic$_p\ iiftAS auro^^'rwv {hretfx^v^amip 

nt^detmia nol»si^pdm J^di i*p% ^ et^Jiabmus pnesidtap 
constdere mdeamurp autsimpUqipSiAetiyiusqu^m prsesens return 
status,. cx.lg<iL.” , y^er, (p. Heripnn’s edition.) The 
Scholiasts say hete: sri pj^^irff^ran yrauaftaba. rwy urae^* 

Xj^rmi^iuA va^A-rAi’^imv x. r, k. Again, /u.ij 



Tidqamurrtai^iHb)i^ ilt'bpms para^ uhmur.” 

TliU^expressirar 

< pie8ent.altuadlon» condlta^^state^^ or, * pi^esent cird^tance^ 


Kfl($4ir*p sal erpot^y dya^v tiAt^iflT (rr^HM^ XfH’^ 



Croesi MSatUmkii '’'tSl 
o'KVith’^u^ JSiC JDIn^^X «Kul^y 

-KaAAiffTOV dffv^i^iRMiTv, TDV «e^»r It 

■TatTof. h hati umctlf the ^fuae sJgnsficatfqA jn tha tHf<e« 
following paslagear ^ taken from 

VigCT. (p. L vL 6^rf, AHO mN ^TUAPKOSTON, 

, igunnl9$aij^'iiheic ^ rl 

tTTpirmfjM iSuftoSv, hi SK TJIN fBAPKOHrmN, rt, 

x«! irctpefLulmni 1. Viu. ^ fl, JflJT £K fm mAPXONTnNt 
iSoKBt }^fr,imt fu} V^j^' tij^djr' uadcfStaBidil^ bp r«y 

dro^^tnov, itf tfaele tkree paesagn* '^aetih^' reaifm eAaiftf. 
Thus ik fMwraov is'e 1^ ^ 'the lemt ^0% i Vigtt (p^SOO*) 


eaysi ** sx» quu^o^ redditur^^^rat^^ilam ik h&frtm est pro 
facultadbus, sive opibus ? tipbiT' whkK' witfds we hare the 


eubs^^t notCf tii retymjert atndf". 

ih: ut T/iN pig apnd £leai. 

Confer Epict. Enchir* c. 44. ^ey iraj^h^ait tl./Mr oloy ri, 
Aww •! Mi EK Tny ENOSra^t jU^u^ttih, si 
potest, recusai 'si noiri; pvmst pot^s.*** I. 'cdnstrue 'die llit 


passage thds: <'■ If it is posuble, avdld oaths idCogcthert but, if 


you cannot avoid them, you iRlUflit legalato-poor conduct by the' 
circumstances, which' you are-plde^^ in tiiat isy 


«u rd Kx^^ioTtf vpdrrtiy, implied from the. precedent verb: thus 


Aristotle, Eth. 1 . 1 . c; i. says, EK TfiN TnAFXONTQN M 
rd xdAAirra x^rrciv. 


C. y* vdyra olf vpattpo* iroyekyoe^fyo;, jaryee; vSy 

p. 48. 

Suidas has well explained Trapaatpt^wieu from Hatpocratio: 
‘ira§ax§ouiTM-—i»T) tov i^antvr^* /ur^xtaet It r»ibo/ta dad nb( 
iaravrscf rt, i) iMrqwvreif, xpivawjrA fUrgeh xttl liOdy/tty, evtxa rou 
TXtovcxruv. Deii|. uses it ih ir^l 'sti^« c. fu(. l^y^AviCs rd /attf 
^xpEoepo^eodsei, rd Wvciv t and in C. ^pof rolg dA^ts‘, 

7 -, ^vXdrrMV Ijfiri xtd vu'puv IxcAtety, ‘^mg M va^axfaitoiiiAi, 

firj^ ifenrar^ow. See also JEschhtes xxrd Kr^i^. Q. 70. *tlius 
17em. says in the Sid. Philippic:' ifi|TeTijKtrx I* ifb| xxl 
x 8 xpatM 7 th)oy. (p. 143. Allen’s ed.) Again,aitl p. 147. §! ydg 
M iretgtxfourvitTs ‘T?f 0 /aus» ^ eoAat v^ifyfue. AgShly 

^p. 61.)' ^iiffng xol wapootfWffmfiM^ ramg tm ly reif srfXie'i* 

EeUke has givin m^y ins taiues in 1^ IndezGrKchktis. Dem, 
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p. Dem* 8a|f» <lie «uiie of Philip) in his 

' Ontion on-^iiie Itetter o£« P}>Uip) (p^ 194. Alien’s ed.) oT; 
vgorepty ^trawfCtw &»i jtttis, xai^payAha hrayycAAojtMyoj 

sdf^ytt^riiy) fr^dfrrdttnwSifj^iX^Atfdw^^. ' 

' ' C i 

C. niaSni rig /uh xid -xed 

a^iSppi ya ^dw hr) retif tXariW,. 'ri» t^* v£ XP^V ^ 

TBU, ita) vip) aririt xatnt/Sj&M* »crs«; yAg riKiagf rifiMt, xacl vXoiOu> 
xal tSv oMmv tu» nto^rm, rd kotkAw l^vioratrac ti*ai hi, 
eura> x«l tw »pd0««y trif »fX^ ^ vrMg-ttg elXfii^iig tteiX 
Zfxetlagf ihxi srpoar^Xfi. p* 53»«4. • 

Luccheslinus (see Alien’s edition of Deypn; p. 223.) says 
here: « Wolfius vertit—< Ei siicm JitHasse de sc rMgnam 
^fttbenii ged tandem et vltiro coVkihumiUr: ego 

Terd —Vel si aliquandd i spe moLxime Jl^ireat, tempore qnidem 
mali partA deprehendxturf suoque ipsa pondefe i^uit: non 
enim Inc dividitur sententia, sed una est: ad verbum: " "Eit 
si Mcidat fjelicitatem) Jtorcre in sud spe^ sat ut speratur .• 
tempore in Jwio deprekenditur: metaphoricc pro male parta.” 
Mounteiiey says (p. 291.) “ Vald^ wridet Wolfii conjec- 
turO) qui pro jrcpl adrd, lyap* u6tA legendum ccnset) per se ips 3 ) 
i. 0. ipsa sese destruunt, su^ 'sponte dilabuntur, decidunt instar 
Jlasculorfm, don vel at'uerun^ vel vento agitantur: hie pland 
loci seusus est, atquc ita eum interpretatur Nic. Carrus, et 
Tourellus.” Reiske says, Ipsa k semet ipsis, per semet ipsa 
dcstruuntur, et super semet corruunt; Hmile ductum d nive 
contahescente Stocke sayS) Ultra delabitntur plerique 
vertunt: rectius fortasse— Modern^ recidusd s unde exstructa 
June scilicet: translata est metap^mu (teste Schol.) d veteri 
ediquo parkte^ qtd diutumitafe temporispereditw.** That this 
metaphor aUlideB mither to drooping Jkmerst ^ Wolfe, Carr^ 
TQ)irel4 and Mounteney suppose | nor to melt'.f^ snonn, as 
Reiske supposeaf- but to a rottep building, as the Scholiast, and 
Stocke, suppose, is proved by the subsequent comparison, which 
it only an expanskm of rino'ideftk _ „ 

f r«ldfSierevlth1!oop«a^urd for ««pl adrd,or a-og* oStw* <(,Hesy<* 
chif^H vnyavtd* vapa^^fM!: St. I;^atlas Epist. w TitUianosi— 
ohf rAt xatxAg ymwa-ns utyirhi Aavuni^^oy, 

vf idv ysfryndrif, -irtifiitt/tri h hiac oonigeii- 



on 4ettteMpatic^^‘Pemsthenes. * ^ 

4ut D«m. Olyn^. 1/'- Lege^ dUabon-- 

. tur: Cbariton. Aphfodis. S. ' enu^ - toS 

Xtu^ew, ^fstyr^ vide et Suidam v. 

wroyuioo” Emendationes Suiito, voL p< 176. ed. 1790. 
Sui(&s thus explains 6-royuioih-*^* vapaurd, cnrsp^vitifirrws 
thus die .Gteeksisay upon'-diesame pri&ci|de. 

Tltera is, in dus passage, a cusiouvuss ef : (Sovip y&g 
tUnUii sr^i, x.r.A. it^is used hi'^t ol/aai, 

/»«$«, ndSev eoi«9virf(: iu p. 99. £XX\-’o*[tga, rslijr Tinvrots 
Aoy<Mj' ^ rap* iHmmri t ‘ ilT'p* 57. x&) J'sisi rtg 

dv, tlitMi, ^rgoer^' puxgav wetfd^ Iw^eAcT* in' p/ 69. , 

a^', oijni, vdp^fih Irjentaref nvrctf ti xetrep^owl in p. 35. ^oi 
ptsv ydg, olfcaif fceppg ti ie^kt0s o-»v»ro<rro^p x. r. A. See Plut. 

^ mgi rcttf *v hmgivtn rw Kii?MXa rw ^t\oir C> $• Viger has 
noticed this construction, and interprets oT^mu, by ut^ite% 
ninw-Htnif plane, prof tctc'* See Hermann’s Vlger, p. 270. 

C. E^eX)]Xu4^f0y Allans flkiaos, xeA Svrpoy hr) roi; 

% paty^Jirm, p. BS. 

Dem. often expresses the same idea in differmt'ways: thus he 
eays, in p. 15. ixairiv av rolg vgayiuiffi rsraffxypemf hrtatavTig z 
in p. 66. vstpeov antotat, xeii pMjScva xMphv, jaijS’ apetv ttapu^ 
AEtr»t : in p. 166. ugar^tlav % vip/KM, ^rig raur* xa) 

vag'"Tat rolg nrpayfABurtv : in p, ISO. vgotrxedshirtu xa2 TTpotraiptuffst 

TOi; nputyiMifft, 

• • r , 

C. r • oXms ph yaf §i Mettahnx^ SwafUf xal Apx^, h ph 9p(la$fr 
xijs pipu Jot/ rig ov aptxpA, ohv vmjgSe 90$’ 6pi¥ eal Tipabiov 
9g9g *0?MV$toug* Waiv ab, 9^g J7«T'/9aiacv *Okuv$loig i^avti n 
TdvTo avvup^ongay wvl Ss GtrraKoJg vofoOort xa) (rraataSovri, 
xa) rrragaypJlvoig, irl t^v rupstwix^v olxtav £^o^^(re. Ka) Ihrot 
Tig «v Oijuu 9pw$y x^ pixpAv Uyapiv, rarr’ w^e>ar avr^ 

avrr^v ii(r$si^‘xa) roXAiSy xax»v ioTi pto*r^. p. 56—7» 


• 9 r 

* Keiske supplies bene *xr«v;i(Tt^u«, which ou^ be conffl^ed by a passsfie 
in »ffl wif, c< wXfW»T»(jUM», S^A. 'a. {jLtyu i flms Dew. ssjs, 

in Philippic tii^ (p. Ii4. vol. i. Rehkt's Ollit. Grnct): nfie t»if xixiftO 
wtVfA fiev tJinaigrifad' .»> * * 



im-' 


' Bemarh -v •' 

covfsidered.tw-a t^rt^tffcasio^. 
eaamtte a^iian/: thM. i^p*' 61. x«} i» odhvhts 

aUai. /i4pui.,thun in, p, lOSt Ka) TpoirSrjxijf- /jktpat 

yty^^^which LeUod thus tr^s{afi^: <« you stand in the 
mean rank of servants and ussii^aots.'’ . , ^ . * 

"CXmt Tif tlttf dffuu, at^r ftjxpd|r Sui^^/uyi 

•• Videlicet cukunque |)artt.-.vti.ex%uaSj, vifiM adduletisy earn 
summv^rt javeuis^'f -id^-^iv^ est«ii!!aers . Qallitdy. 
tuvamen du Uml” 3ee Herinanii!^ Viger. p:«^^8tQ. Xh^ mean- 
ing isi <* the addition even d ^Llpfling £»r(^,giiQis some wight 
to the scaler” The panctuatumof t|iis.f a8sage» bo^t in Mouiv> 
teneyiand in ReUke,'is erroneous: place a ^rnma after jusysi^ 
and include in a parentjiesis all ftom olov wniy^-.}q xiatr-. <s^rXf<: 
Reiske puts a full stop aft«r biui,«uT4^ x«$' edrt^v refers 

to o\u>e fiL^ adbjaigf fupH : the after belongs 

to before npocr$v,itns i oKaif k used iq the same S^se here 

as in 50. and 108. and it may be translated by in short. 

Dera. says, ** that if the kingdom of Macedonia be considered 
in the light of aii auxiliary, it appears something respectable* 
but if it be taken as a separate and independent staft* with a 
reference only to itself, it will not! be found, on a careful 
examination, to 'be u for^oid^le power.** And the orator 
proceeds to prove his'assertion: that,all from o7or vTnjfSe to 
ravr’ ei^sKsl^Jf^ 'hc included, m a parenthesis, will, appear from 
the otation of OSm. upon the.Xetter of Philip, (p. 196. Ed. 

ARen); A/uxaSwxs Suvetjais, xpoorAfxtjf fitpeif 

pomjv Ttvd xoi xp^<rw 3 la x«0* xuTf]y dellfv^; i(m, xal 
rgog TfjXtxaurov Syxov npuy^rny aA]t<Kra^pimfra§m 


C. /• ovr irl rot; apyaigf ahr hr) raif rdrt&v Itinf 

harpl^Wf tdr' w iv sro^iVciNriv,- eSreof «raif af^havunoUf ram 
^Qvras hothr^sift xlxXud^lwit r&v ipurogiaar h rf 
vo^ejltoy. p. 59. 

«• Wolhus ita haec vertit; * Neque etiam qtiae sic quapsita 
teneqt^ suo arbitratu ecdloeare possunt s* piuaiMh i ov*x- J^ovrsf ' 
ideisqij^nat a<^e^ ut'in SdioHaste'estf lAtpra dixit'- 

eur U/nrot : illud ovrw; SScholiakte additum putat.’** Mouriteoey^ 


p., 295. Reiske well estdains anpiwir—** Hpe loco est 
^uartr^, ca^parare labon sucy lit frumCnCa, iftiai >ole«in, et 



on iZirfde^ lS9i 

•imllU: Mgata oppat en vendindiy*;'^,,. qiioqi^^ 
modoy Qhis ic the meaning ot'ewt^ «mm iovanirm : Wolfit 
rejects the eSrotf, but iis^e gVMg Ibfjoe hem^ and sbova. the 
di^ul^ of procuring udiat tll^ ']prok»lted,3^hi'pcperis^ 
Thus Dem. in tlie Oration mi’ til4^'Chmqde«e» fp. Id9« Ed* 
Allen}) sajr#*—fj yd g — ' -"p^ edf havetfit 

2<r' i^ftsiirAii^Utifw^' X, T* ^ 3WlMtevev»'pliindee^ he 

majrhave'^equired bf lfis*'«>xpe<&rioBs/ Xuoohe- 

6iniur"says'fam^'«f^W<dfthi Ne^e ejifm gtfa>nfe ‘ipM»ta 
Uu^ittThdUtn 
Jl/of ft^oh^Ws'wwpori/rf / nec'pffHbnAt.^mw pmrdum ttumis-Mh 
prPhr.rh^ihtu 'fti^^ Siqmdeni 

£i.ih<rrc^hoc toco.noh verti-debet compOHem, ^ vemferef 
ut a}"i;l •Dent, non semel td d^^r/a: nee eJitis 

sr.osu'^ (.<MgTUvret| cur ^nim res'suae Macedmie^ n(m’potu« 
i$sent conpont-re, clause * miitdinie ? .Quid^istse ad^'tes com- 
por^ndas ?” 

Kii ter, in his doo^ine of the Middle verb} (p. 4.) has well 
e]fpt>'ri'ed the meanittg of ^ixU<r9mi »'-Tarii»r hMtoiai dicitdr} • 
qni tti ^svas ordinat,' et 4pecitditcr}''»^ti^tc8tamentain (de borne 
S'lii) f:.cit: item tpii sua'VendtC (gttO senatt''et'reapondet Anglo- 
r "r.-ft' ■ nt »pu<i XfiHj 1. vii; Anab* ee Heileff. 1. iv. Dem. 
Oi/nth. 9, et alibi.*'' Tbus, too, *^oup, in hts Emendations of 
iSuidas, (yol/ tft p. 9Q5'^,): " Leettius in AienippO'; bioi St 
rv fhl'^kiet nix ^edroS' dtuti, dXXd ^tovBvltfu aal Staivigw 

JiTsXc^wiW ofro^' iredZsiv tttiue > ^vyyf^i^ovrtff ' tiS^vrax avrcS mf 

tu SuvapeVf Sid^ssdai: ubi ineptd interpres, vefut cetuori idotteo 
drdvnwf : Siadacrdai est dhtritmere, eaTtonerey to dispose 

of them about the countrp: Ulpian. ad Dem. Olyuth. 2. 
iidita^au, Laeitius In Zenone'Cllieo t wist d} dIA9E- 

MENOS *A6^ty<r^ rtl -^n^rUtf sSktu rpeanut xpnf^^fXon^iat* 
&yaxap,m» Si ilv r^veiWiX^ Wta AIE0ETO-TOTS AOrOT2^: 
qui Ibpus elegans est, et minds intklectos: Leno pri^s Ua&ittlf 
^oftlcsvt nunc lidl^f Ao/wt: quo s^isu intelligendus Herod. 
VWr j6* ^ovTtf ^OpfpkxepiTOSf 4y8ga ’A&nvaiiovf w xed 

jr40MTHN XPHXMXhW rflNMOTSAJOti ubi rect^'Cronov. 

* Musci i$ovtiam yendito^em t’ Nos Angli, a.diulfad singert a 
rdoiite of propipC!^” Thu% too, Herod, 1. 1, c. 1. AxiMpb- 
tfVf Si »W ^ivt^p5 if fij TOVTOf JIATIBE^AI TOlf 



W dr^ujiilJleafarfi 

i 

^PTOitfkj, Reiske, tit lii« Gfxcitstis Demt)8di6hese» 

(vol. xii. p. 223.) fiays—« herridw^ut —in medio yende r e ■ ■ ■■ -« 
2iar/<}fcr9ai rd ^oprici 910. S.<g(A) reSi^ (vinum et frumentum) 
r^iTX«(ri0c; ‘Sj 'itfirs^ifiheidifJi.mtw 104f8. , 


C.t* f! Zi rfs % Zlxeuc^ iXTsUf', V))V 'xaP fj^ipcof ,&xpaa-iaii 

rou jSioti, xal xeu xopSaxia^bf 9 ^ .twdfuvof ^ipm^ 

gSo-Saif xaH iv oiZtnif clitai fiepn ri^ ynourM* Juotirws 8q vepl 
adrov ehea kr/ordsf kjdMc^Xetxtff» xa) rSwjTottg ict^Javo&s, oHoug 
fuSwrdevras 2p;)^Ta‘A«u^ niemteif tUd ^.iyeS' vSy ’ixvA frpog dfMcg 
iwfjLaa-ar SiJXovS’ fri raur’ loriv ibd y^p (Af l^ivZt irAwig' 

&3r^\avvaVf tig mAi>- row AAof(at9«dl^’ l^iXyevtipaug ovr&;, 
jKaXX/ay feeeivov rov 8)}ju.drtAVy xa) toio^euf avJpddyuf^ filfjboug 
ysXaiatVj xai iroiyjfretg aicrp^^y ayfc^reoy^ ci; tou/ owivretg 
voMvtf’tv Svsx» rou -ycXar^ai, rwiyatff iyaa^ xai arc^t a^eu 
^5». p. 61-2. 

Jlxatog is here good, ^irtu^us, d&momg diua in p. 9:5. Dem. 
says: > Sixa/ov xo^i'rou t^v r»v xpayjuarcuy tratnigtm dvrl 

rg; ly X^«v y^n^g a!^7a0ai4 thus Dem. jre^l .urt^. C. 7. 

flo; &t tvvwg xet\ Zixeuog xoXtn]$: Taylorj in a note upon 
' .£schines, xard KrijriiP* says; Niminim Ziiuuog ille est, qui 
earn rem rit^ exequitur, iA qu^ occupatur: ita Lucian, de 
Hist. Conscrib. Xenpphontem yocat Sixaioy rvyygei^iot, i. e. 
idonew/h et historiae conscribendse pare^ auctorem:—^Latini, 
multa cum UberaUtate voce jnntm . ad earn tern utuntur, ut 
volumen, praelium^ ^xercitus dicuntur JustL |Thus Cic. de 
Amic. c. 20, saiys* Is et infirmus est, mollisque napjra, et ob 
earn ipsam causam m amicitiA parumjnstm: * and for this 
reason he {^not discharge the duty of a fnend*]: quicquid sc. 
functionem suam recipit: quicquid suo muiieri respondet, et 
omnibus numeris est absolatum^ id ^ud cos scriptores justum 
• dicitur; ecce enim auctoritatem (ut h&c ip8& phraseologiii utar) 
justamt Priscian. scribitrr-* So^xX^ig Autm* Sfxxioi ynns pro 
oerp; ^ostri quoque yerum^ro justo» et 'justum pro vero 
freq^ienter ponuij^: Virg. ,£iu 

I I ‘ s ^ * S 

Qn'apciinqne ot fortms. mts e»t, me rfrISo unsn 

♦ Ct t 

Fn> yobio fadas Inere, et dcceroeru Amt > 
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•Veriuf dixit pro jorthiiV lisfec flife'l. 2. col. 1180: Videtur 
Priscua. respexisse ^ Hlikd Sophocleiutt^ Ajace^ v..547» 


Bixdtlaig iu^e rH wurc^sv. 

Reiske here diserves: << Ajtrrd; ayllo modo huic loco 
convenR) cujus sdhtenda postulat potiQs i4e. $aufiM- 

Toitotauf, mimos, histriones: r. Hesych. h. r.: tangit b. 1. 
Athenaeus.*’ This conjecture of Reiske is vety^bappy : ^e sense 
requires StxiiPjaras’ t&us Suidas says, SixifXiprm xai /Aija^Acer— 
•T^9( itrn xeoi/utiSIas.: again iixiffM* Tluis^>too> Dem, 

says—«D«; MtvSe iravras ds^AsRney, .Mf roAi rm SaufieenmiSp 
areXyurrigouf ^yretgt KaMSaa^ IxiTmv r«v 8))|uu£nsv, xai roiourovi;' 
avigmrovs, FBAOUtN* If this ia • corruption, it is a 

corruption of consillefable antiquity, > as Aiiorrdf is mentioned ia 
the iScholiast. 


C* JoTnp ySlp h roTf rcufiacriy ^ftS»f imf pih dv s^ifuvos y Ttf, 

odSev imtiavavsTai r£y xed* exearra brdv Si et^ptovr^ptM 

Ti iruja/9^, eavroi' xivilrai, Jtfv v9gS[t.[ut, xav aXXo rt 

tAv wrapxfvTAv 'Aetigiv S^rcS'Xd rwiV^eay xai tAv rvp&wm, 
eeog ftiy^ !£» itiKiiukriv^ tk x«xd tsi; eoAAo7$ Irriv* 

ImiSdv ^ ofcopo; WXifiof et^eAxx^, irdvrn hsaffcriv w^Xee. p.64« 

Thus Dem. vtg\ <rre$. c. nj. vganrrat ri ruy vpt.lv toxmvreot 
g-vfjk^egtiv i a^emg Aiv^lvrtS' ayrex^iKre r(, xxl yiyomf Oioy oda 
eSei; wapiartv Aitr^lvtis —rd xd rd fnr&vpt.aTUf 

erav rt xaxdv to iTfiafba rdre xiysiirdxi. Plutarch has quoted 
this passage in Kis Tradt on n»g 3iv ng Siax^iviia rov xoXaxse rou 
^fXov xt;. o !—iyewelg xod Tfltxeivol raly idrup^ovyrcoy, xdiXotxsf, 
wtrntg rd ^fMta xal rd trxdirfbonrflt f ijVi Jijpuxr^svjjgf orxy rt xxxde 
TO {TupM XxjSp, rdri xivelciat, xeit ouroi rxi; ju«raj3oXx7f Ivi^doyrxi, 
xa^Sang fj^ouivoi xxi diroXovoyrs;* xcd yd^ dy SsijTal rmg uaro/tyqo'eais 
EV oi; St’ auToy eirrxtaif ^vKiutrafpivog xaxatf, Ixxvdy lort rd/ 

Otlrr4 X 0 t 9 ’ ^fimp^ yt vAv* jnwXa yd^ rot j^ycoyi 
iJdXx’ AiiniM9eopt.yif* 

Tbus Dem. in the Oration on die Letter of Fhil^,, 
(p. 197—8. Ed. Allen) says: ySv jutiv, « &. ’A. ri xa'npSouv 
avTov ixiirxdTEi e£<ri rolg roiovritf* yap e^ga^iat Ssivxl 
ruyx^d^'ei xxl eu(rxid<rai rd; apLagiFtag iicrt twv AApAviov ft Se n 
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€filiee^Mmfrh, ic* 

axpi^i Uaatithu^^tntf iraira, ftcpm* 
hrinis ■stLft.aunv yiiv* hav (iiv J wdiv.^euaii- 

vfteu rm *sA' i^aar* traifwv Se, kp^mn^v^, uruvru xnny^ai, uiv 
jtVfjut, xsfv (TT^fftfMt, x^» oW TI fm. iitfffxwrm | fi^ rixsa.g 
oStfli ica) rm fiufftktfm ttm\ mtreur nh ^waarttm^ tag 
ftf» a» h Tolg H»TOf9^tv, a^et*^ ri^iuiftA rpif mMoif 

iifriv ixAi 9f n metlraViv, S wv tixsf raiah ixsinv^ ful(aa 
f xtdf edirh apafum, ylyatrm ^eanfk atmfru rak 

ivana.' * 

■Od$h hratv^averm rwv xa7, txaffra ** Qufcquid 

vilhsum et male am^m ut| 0‘af^y,94>cant Grxci. Dem./!>lpth. 

fii. p. 7.-Quern locum ante, oculos habuit Joseph* Bell. Jud. 

1. ri. p. 392. 'Ed. Haverc Nee noii<Fli}tardi. de Adul. p. 69. 
confer edamDem. p. 66»ttbLjeademleguntul^": Dionys. Halicam. 
Antiq. Rom. xi. 20. xol rdrorx Hxavra l$anffa^&ftvnff xa\ at rt 
xu) aXXo vaipia qn roKtralxg ixataoffiwtrdfuaosf xxsIltTO rig 
f«0$eug : hlnc ffx$piir ^Hyyaakth vUium aanare: de qup cl. 
Caaaub^n. ad Persw Damasc. in vit. Isidori. apud 

Phoctumj p. 1036.'^y £« faun*^; .«ri) vi ra^pia ^ayyarui o 
k^yaif XXI Smi uytag* futHi autem pa^kere pottnU, tibi oratio 
tsiettiti(m,'^t ubi sana: ita scrihendus iste locus, qui etpaulo 
aucdor liBgituT apUd Suld. v. x^dreiro; hinc eleganter Dio, 
Chryscwt. Orat. 48. p. 535..oil faiv rot xap’ ppla r^«y wi^ilg 
ierrt x^^^v iypogy ^Oft^ooa traiftha, yavifuvog rau fti?\^ag : quod 
verd Grseci raijov, Latjini eegnm vocaiit: Tac. Hist. i. 4. 
Qttid itt iota tat'ranm or be vttUthmt fluid tcgfum fuerit: 
J'hrte ia qmdam diaponentlo dk manejitr/edirerat, quictpiid 
egroram in rivitate eaself vwlare ae velle: id d proiimia 
atiler exrejttum ea(; jtmiqUe aunt (mines eegri in publicum 
portii um de/wif ac per^uleludiuum genera disponf. Xxicus 
longe elegandssimua et fesdrissimus, aed cujua mentem nemo, 
quod scbm, hactenus perspexit: pec irgra intclligenda sunt ri 
jted^i rijg rakkofy quicquid diutumlta<» tenfporis vel attritum, 
vet labefactatnm eSset: [Thus Suidas int^sprets irxd|^ol, 4y 
xxXxioi, ^iapiaragi again, rcd^adii/aat-^aik^^aetj^ rig,pia Ixuk^ttg 
xarxfpatx^aat taug fiakdky xxl tw T 0 %«y dxxrra to3 xvfyov 
t? jSlk iiaaai^fig.^ti again, ,ucdpig, raS lfaMM 
pmSths^ ^ ini rdar^xi. ri ip%p(u BijUt Scapula derives it from 
rifirsedxi with more probahUity:] hasc sfr visitaxe. veUe 



«t nislsunndar' cOnirr^'’ Toiip on Longinua,- fp. SAG. 
Sd. edi) ' Thus DeiM. (p. 5.5> Mouriteneyf and p. 5 $, 
Reiske, V. 1.) td^tru tS i* *rii; rw)>' ?xe/vav ir^yjx^v 

marli 'i r^jcco;: thus Dcfn. (p* 309. 1. Rnske.) 

Uxtrievii r«iW/ eis ^mtii dv 

I Tser^gty^tiwif. ■' . -^ ^ i. 

ZVm. GUih Qunbi^e ^*.» 


/CRItICAt REMAI^KS 
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p.Y DEHAtnm pjs^:nt(j^ji:i.ojeiT4<;nvs, 
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Nihil autem rleque publicas, msquie priya^ rei, msi arnuiti 
a^nt. Sed anna suniere non aiitd cu^iiam morJv, quam 
civitas suflFecturum probar^t. fJTi^-m.iipd^coiiotlioi veJ piin- 
cipum aliquiSf ‘vel paCOt' vel'^fTPpSiutuu^ scvto ,lrani«iique 
juvcneaf^oiffiinr. Haec apud^~'»Uos toga; bit primus jayeatx 
' honos} ante hot Idom&a pnrr videneur, moa- rttipubHtae. Inslgfiia 
nobilitas, autmagna patrum merita» ptincipU dignatiooem ttUni 
adolescentulis adsignantf cctert robusboribjus, at jam pridym 
\)robatIs adgregahtur j net rubor iiUer comites aspjci. Gradus 
quinctiam et ipse cptnitatuShabet) judicioejus« ^em sectantvr; 
magnaque ct coinitqgi sAnutatio, quibus primusapiid principem. 
tuum locus i ct priiicipum, cui plurimi et acerrimi comiteA, Du 
Mor. Germ. c. 13. 

** Origineni moriS vides avis nostris adinsaniam amati^ equttes 
crcandi: Fallor, aut tahgit eum Diaconus in Long^ardicis^ I. ]5. 

' Scitis nou esse apud nos consuetudi)icm« ut regit iiliua cdni 
patre prandeat, disi prius h rege gentis eaters arma suscepcrit'-<i—” 
Lipsius. ** Hsc Equestris- nobi)itatis» la Chevalerie, avorum. 
iiUtronim memorik celebravissimse initia: filii regum k regibus . 
exteris arma suscepisss vldentui^—Brotter. ** This seems to be 

the origin ‘of C^vairy.-is related of Chartemagne« chat 

he ^jve a sword with great pomp and solemnity to lus sonj^ 
Friiice Louis: La Blctteric says, tliat a ceremony, Uttlc diderenc 
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from that, now before us, is subsisting ta many parts ti( 
Germany. Wlicn a young page has passed the titne of life for 
his employment, the Prioce,'whom he served^ gives a grand 
entertainment, and in the presence of his courtiers, recmes 
homage from his page, and then girds a sword ^n his sid^, and 
sometimes makes him a present of a horse: this is called, 
** giving the right to carr^ arms.”-—Murphyy vol 7. p. 252—3. 
« Meting concludit de nobilibus, sc. equitibu^hlc esse sermonem, 
quia c. G. dicitur eques—scuto frame^ue contentus est: ibi 
sequitur : Pediies et tnissiUa sparg^nft h. e. insuper, edam, 
prseter quod scuta, et frameam habent: Eques autem scuto 
frhmeaque contentus.**—Longolius. « Clarun^ est discrimina 
cquitum tradi; alii ipsi priucipes, alii principum comites.**— 
Ernesti. 

Thus we see that Llfbius, Broticr, Emesti, Metijig, and 
Murphy, have supposed that Tacitus was speaking of the 
Knights. Tliey were probably all led into this opinimi by u 
passage ij^ the Gth c. where we, are told that tlte armour of an 
eques was a shield and a fram. Longolius has well refuted 
this idea, by observing, that Tacitus’s meaning was, that the 
equites* carried only a shield and a fram, while the infantry 
carried missible weapons befide these accoutrements : |^£t eques 
quidem scuto frameaque contentus est: pedites et missilia spar* 
guilt.] But why should we translate equites by the word nobles^i. 
rather than by tlie word cavalry ? What authority have we for 
asserting, that the principes werd eqin'les, and that the equites 
were considered as a superior order of*men in Germany? 
Tacitus only opposes equites to pedites, or cavalry to infantry; 
and remarks,, that infantry constituted the national strength, as 
was the case witli the Britons, (Agric. ziii.) and as is generally 
the case with barbarous countries, and therefore the Germans 
intermixed fliem with the cavalry in their engagements: [In 
uyiversum sestimanti plus penes peditem roboris ; eoque mixti 
praeliantqr, apt^ et congrueiite ad equestrem pugnam velocitate 
peditum, quos cx omni juyentptc dlelectos ante aciera iocant.] 

It is true that y^e are told by Caesar, (1. 6. De Bell. Call.) 
that all the inhabitants of Gaul may be divided into the two 
classes of .Druidr, and of Knights. [In omni Gallic eorunt 
homiiiumj qui' aliquo suqt numero atque honore, genera sunc 
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dkio; nam plebs pxnS servorum habftur loco^De hU duobut 
gcneribus aUerum est Druid.uin» alteram eqaitum $3 it is trufty 
that Cluveriu9> Pelloutier, Kejrpler^'Mallet, and Borlase, make 
no distinction bctu'ccn- the Celts^hd the Goths i but we mast 
confetSj that we are more inclined to believe Caesar, Tacitus, 
and the present Bishop of Dromore, in liis Preface to the 
Translation of MaHei^s Northenr Antiquities. Can we suppose 
that Tacitus would, have omitted to mention the Knights of 
Germany, {fag I have proved that they are not mentioned in this 
TreaHjse,) if that order had existed at all ? 

The words of Tacitus are io clear and express, that I am 
amazed that any scholars could for a mcunent suppose, that 
Tacitus meant to 'speak only of the equites, and not of the 
whole nation. 

Wccome now to the words, Aac apud illos toga, kic primus 
juvenla houos; anth hoc tiomus pars videntur, mbx reipublica^ 
This expression, Aitr. apud iltos toga, is admirably explained in 
one of Mr. Murphy's notes { I shall give it entire, and subjoin 
to it solne further remeiks.*^* When the ybutig men of Rome 
attained the age of seventeen years, they chang^ thei^dress, 
called the prsetexpi, for the toga virllis, the manly gown $ on 
that occasion the ytouth was conduiBted by his fritmds into th6 
Forum, (or sometimes into the Capitol,) where, with much 
solemnity, he changed* hia haUt, and the day was called 
dies tiivanii, 6 t the day on which he was capable of bring a 
cadet in the army. The young German, in like manner, was 
introduced to the public by his relations} he then received a 
shield and a spear, and this is properly compared to the manly 
gown of the Romans. The same ceremony was observed by 
the Scandinavians; at the age of fifteen, their young men 
became their own masters, by receiving a sword, a buckler, and 
a lance; and this was performed in some public meeting.”— 
See Northern Antiquities. The reader will find a more accurate 
account of the Roman ceremonies on these occasions in Adam's 
Antiquities^ p. 414 and 415. I may remark, that as this 
ceremony at Rome was not merely confined to the higher 
orders, but practised by aU the citizens, with certain circum* 
stances’-peculiar to the situation of the respective orders, so this ' 
German* ceremony, which is here compared to it,, pras npt 
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confined to the German youth of-higher rani, but common to 
the whole nation. 

The next part of this chapter, to which I shall now direct 
the attention of the reader, this— insiffnis nobilitas, uut 

magna patmm menta, principis dignaiioneta §tiam adohscai* 
tulis, adsignant: ceferi robmiioribrn ac jeanpridem probatit 
adgregatllur. « Principis dignitatem. Sic apud Liv. ii. 16. 
Appius inter patres lectus, baud ita multa post in principum 
dignationem pervenit, i. c. inter principes cives l^omanos habi¬ 
tus est, ut reetc explicat Pichena.” Duplici modo hie locus 
intelligi potest: vel, ut ipsi adolescentes ob merita patrum ad 
principis dignationem eveherentur; vel, ut principes cos propter 
merita patrum dignarentur inter comites susciperc: Prior expli- 
catio locum habere nequit, quantus cnim numerus principum 
tunc futurus fuisset ? Posterior ergo praeferenda est.”—-Longo- 
lius. That the words dignationem principis adsignant mean 
that th' se illustrious youths were raised to the rank of chieftain, 
is supported as well by the words themselves, as by the context. 
Longolius and Brotier confounded the words dignitas and 
dignatip. Dr. Adam, in his Latin Dictionary, interprets digna- 
tio by d'^mtff, re^peclabilitif. Cesner thus explains 

the two words: « Dignitas est tpuUitas ejtts,qui digiius est bonore, 
•cel amoi'C: item o/nne id, tjuo qiiis dignus est, tfuodqne ipsi 
dchetnr, inlerduni dignitatis hotnine compreltcnditur. J}ignatio 
est, quod Grari dirunt, i. e. dignitas et ampUtndo 

pivpler honores gestos, aut magistratuin, vel propter oris 
Tiiornmque majestatem” Dumcsnil has thus traced tlie distinc¬ 
tion, which I shall give from his translator, Mr. Gosset:— 
« Dignitas is that which makes one worthy of somethingt 
dignify, nobility, majesty: dignatio is the idea which one has 
of ones oica merit, esteem, regard.** Whoever should assert 
that there is no difference between dignitas arid dignatio, might 
Ss well declare that there is no distinction between probitas 
and prohatio: as from the adjective probus comes probitas ; 
and from the verb probare comes probatio, so from dignus 
comes dignitas, and from dignari comes dignatio: thus the 
distinction is evident; dignus is worthy; dignitas is dignity, 
worthiness; digfiari is to think oneself worthy; dignatio is a 
sense pf, our own worthiness, of our own importance, of our 
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own dignity. Hence we see tfiat Dumcsnil alone seems to have 
known this distinction. There is a passage in Cic. de Invent^ 
(2. 161 C.53.) which will show this distinction clearly: « Obser- 
vantia^ est, per ^quam homineS| aliqua dignitate antecedenteSf 
cuitu et hoiiore dignantur.” If he iiad used for^ dignanfur the 
substantive dignado, \idth a verb, the sense would have been 
the same. No Latin writer appears to have been better 
acquainted than Tacitus is witli the original distinctions of 
w'ords apparently synonymous; and it is by recurring to the 
origiif^I significntiou of w'ords, that the critic must often deter¬ 
mine the meaning of this obscure writer. How Longolius 
could imagine that Tacitus meant to say, that the German 
t'hicJhnHS dngned to receive among their reiainers these il/us- 
tnnm ifomhs, may be, at first sight, a matter of astonishment \ 
but when we consider tluit Longolius had adopted the opinion, 
that those illubtrious youtlis formed a part of the retinue of a 
Chieftain, wc shall not be surprised at this strange intrepreta- 
tion of the pass.igc. We umuiii then coiLStru& die passage thus: 

< The sons of distinguished noblemen, or of meritorious 
characters, are invested widi the authority of chieftains even 
in their earlier years.* Longolius thinks, that if we admit this 
interpretation, wc shall make the number of chieftains very 
great} but we may reply, that Ta«itus has sufficiently qualified 
his meaning by the epithets, which he has affixed to nobilitas 
and mcrita: he .says, insigoh nobilitas, magna patrum meiita. 

I have said that the* context proves, that these illustrious 
youths not only enjoyed the title, but exercised the functions 
of chieftains : I am now prepared to show the propriety of this 
assertion. Tacitus says, in the following chapter: Si civitas, 
in qua orti sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat; plcriquc NOBI- 
LIUM ADOLESC^NTIUM petunt ultro eas natibnes, quae 
turn bellum aliquod gerunt; quia ct ingrata genti quies, olU 
fticiliiis inter ancipitia clarcscunt, magnumquc comit-itum non 
nisi vi bclloquc tucantur: exigunt enim (sc. comites implied 
from comitatus) principis sui libcralitate ilium bcllatorcm 
cquum, illam cruentam victricemque framcani: Nam epulae, 
ct quanquam incomti, largi tamen apparatus* pro stipendio 
cedunt. It is evident, that the pferi<fue tinhitinm udotemntium 
arc the same persQ|is,as are said in the preceding chapter to have 
begn raised to the rank of chieftain: Tacitus hinu>cli' calls them 
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chieftains} caigunt enim (sc. comites) prmcfpis sui liberalSo 
tate, &c. &€. 

I now come to the lattei^ |Sart of this disputed sentence; 
ceteri rohustioribus etjam pridernprobatis aggregantur. That 
the reader may see the reasons which induced the precedent 
critics to prefer ceteri to ceteris, or ceteris to ceteri, 1 shall 
subjoin their notes. This is, ih my humble opinion, a very 
good method; it enables the reader to compare, at one glance, 
our opinions with die opinions of our predecessors, and to form 
his judgment upon them Vdthout any bias for pai:iculaT 
opinions; it saves him the trouble of reference to books, to 
which he lias not, perhaps, immediate access; and it is a candid 
and liberal mode of criticism, which I could wish to see more 
frequently adopted. But the great misfortune is, that critics 
are often more solicitous to display tlieir ingenuity, tlian to 
ascertain tlie truth. 

Lege c/vteri. Lipsius. Frustra Lipslo obloquuntur in ceteri 
Fichena, Salinerius, ct alii: Nam si de iisdem haec intelligenda 
forent, sensusque, ct hos, quanquam lyrincipibm dignitate pares, 
tameii alionmi comitesJtcri: deboret esse ceterum, non ceteris. 
Turn res non patitur: Si pi'incipim loco sunt, et habentur, 
quomodo aliorum comites Hunt ? Tmmo ipsi comitatum habent, 
unde apparct eos principum numero haberi: £t clarum est 
discrimina cquitum tradi: Alii ipsi principes, alii principum 
comites: In haC evidentia ceteri rescribere non dubitavi, pro* 
bavitque ille Gebaverus in Diatr. de Cowtatu Principum Germ, 
17J4-. ct imitatus me est Brotcrius. Emesti. In loco hoc 
Taciti malim cum Bip. rcstituere ceteris, quod et codices, et 
editioiics vetercs omnes e:sthibent: Digiiatio principis nqn ipsos 
statim adolesceutulds faciebat principes, sed principes pridem 
probates sequebantur ad munia bellica. Oberlin. Emesti dedit 
retcri: Sine caus^: Sensus est: Adolescentes nobiles adgre* 
gatos esse ceteris comitibus principis, jam astate robustioribus, 
qui jani multa virtutis specimma ediderunt, et h principe 
pjTObati sunt. LongoUus. 

‘The reading^of ceteri, proposed by Lipsius, and approved 
by Ficberia, Sajiiierius, Emesti, Gebaver, and Brotier, admirably 
coimects the whole passage together, and ^ves to it a consistent 
meaning, while the other reading introduces a confusion, of 
which 'racitu,s could not have been the author} for if we 
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suppose with Loagolius the former part of the sentence to 
mean that those illustrious and noble youths were received 
among the retainers of chieftains, ai\d intermixed with persons 
of a graver age, and of trie<l abAides, 1 may ask what became 
of rh^ other yduths, who formed the majority, who had not 
those-recopnmendations ? Would Tacitus have passed them in 
total silehce, as he is thus made to do ? Credat Judaeus Apelia.->- 
Besides, can we suppose, that to place the sems of illustrious 
noblemen, and of great patriots, in the list* of retainers, would 
have «been a sufficient mark of distinction ? Is it not moru 
agreeable to reason to suppose, that these youths were exalted 
to the rank of chieftain, the highest honors, which this semi- 
barbarous nation could confer ? It is true that wc are told, that 
to be seep among the retainers of a chieftain was no disgrace'; 
it is true that we are told, tliat there was a certain regular 
course of honors, through which the amb'tious youth must 
pass in his road to pre-eminence \ it is true that wc are told, 
that there was a great degree of emulation among the retainers) 
yet, if we attend closely to tlie words of Tacitus, wc shall 
find that the context is favorable to the opinion, which-1 am 
endeavouring to establisli. Tacitus tells us, that certain 
disHnf^shed youths voere raised to the rank of chiejiaiiit but 
that the rest of tiic youths viere irUermiseed ttv/A the retainers of 
chief ainst vaiih men of a graver age^ and of tried abilities 
hiit^ says he, the reader must 7iot suppose that there is any 
disgrace in being seen^among the retainer's, he must not conclude 
that the rest of the youth are all slaves; even among the 
retahiet's there is a gr-adation of rank, at the pleasure of the 
chiejlain, and no small degree of emulation- prevails among 
them, vcho should have the post cf honor. I am not aware that 
any difficulty now remains in tliis passage, which has long been 
the crux of commentators, and the torment of scholars. 

I candidly confess, that I trembled to undertake the task ‘bf 
giving to it a consistent meaning, amid such collisions of senti¬ 
ment, and contrarieties of opinion. 

Dr. Aikin thus properly translates the passage : ** the dignity 
of chieftain is bestowed even on youths, wlunse their descent is 
eminently illustrious, or their fathers have performed signal 
services to the public ( the rest are associated with those of 
mature strength fUid approved valor.’* R. 
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NO. II. 


To THii Editor of the Classical Journal. 

GENESIS. Chapter XXVT. 

V. 1. Unto Gerar. In the S}riac vrrsiou wc have unto 
(indrr, o.shua mentions the cities of (ia(ler,(iedcrah, 

and Gadtrotli. Gader wna a name given the Phorniciaus to 
any fenced city, and Cadiz was known to them by that name. 
The Arabians corrupted this woid into Chains y and the 

English actually call Cadiz ('o/«s al tins day, having probably 
caught the sound from the Moors. The Arabian interpreter, 
ill the passage before us, wiites \S Chains; 

whence it would appear that tie had read Gadery for which he 
gives the usual Arabic corruption. 'I1>c city in rpicstion was 
situated in Palestine,, and was afterwards cajjed Askalon, as may 
be seen from the Samaritan te\t. 

V. 2. Go not domt info Egijpt. We find Naphik in the 
Samaritan copy, vrhich is probably a corruption of Noph.—See 
Isaiah c. 19. v. 13. ' 

V. ly. ylrd found there a well of springing water, literally, 
of living water. The meaning is a weU of fresh watery as 
tlisfirigiiished from those whicii were bitummoiis. This is con¬ 
firmed by the Samaritan text: dwell 

if sneet water. 

y. 21. ylnd he adled the name of it Sitnak: that is, of 
enmity, Walton has not remarked fiiat the Samaritan version 
i^as is perhaps a corruption, from mtCt, to 

destroy, i 
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V. 22. Jnd he called the nmne of it Rehoboth. That is, 
extension, a wide space. I know not why Walton translated the 
^ainaritau word yuies. It has die same meaning as 

rehoboth. * 

V.C2. JVe hfive found water. The LXX. in direct contra* 
diction, write ou^' ^popev uSeup; but this is probably an error of 
tlic copyists. 


Chapter XXVIII. 

V»12. The angels of God. MelachuElohim. TTiis seems 
to denote the hypostatic muon exercising the functions of divine 
government, and not inferior spirits. The ladder, on which the 
Mehichi-Elohim were seen ascending and descending, typified 
the adnvnistration, which Jehovah w'as to take upon him 
respecting Jacob and his posterity, and the continual intercourse 
which should tlius exist between heaven and earth. 

Some have conceived that the whole of this passage is nothing 
else than an astronomical allegory. The ladder is the milky 
way; the angels of God are the spirits who conduct tlie motions 
of tlie celestial bodies, and each of whom inhabits his proper 
sphere. The picture is, indeed, magnificent, if it were intended 
as a type of the universe, wheie Jehovah, the sole and imina* 
tcrial God, is rt'prest'iitcd as presiding over all beings, spiritual 
and material, in all degrees, in the'infinite continuity of tiinb, and 
ill the boundless extension of space. Viewing it in this light, I 
have no objection to die allegory. 

y. IB. jdnd set it up for a pillar. rather signifies 

here a monument, a memorial, or pcriiaps an altar. 

V. 19 . hut the mme of that city was called Luz at the Jirst. 
means hut indeed; nor do 1 understand how Walton, in 
his version of the Hcbra:o-Sainaritan text, canm to mistake 
for part*Qf u proper name. Hu translates— Ulamluz 
autem erat nomen civitatis prius. 

Chapter XXIX. 

V. 12. Her father's brother. Tl» denotes close connection, 
and hence is for Brother, relative, associate, &.c. We should 
translate here, htr father^s relative. 
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V. 17 . Leak Teas tender-eyed. Arc we to take JTDl in a 
good, or in a bad sense ? Tlie LXX. translate oi S^ukftu 
Asiag MSveis. Jerome renders the passage yet more unia« 
vorably— Lia Uppis erat ocnih. Onkelos, however, say^ 
fN' '3^, and the eyes of Leah tx'ere beautful. * 

ClIAPTBfi XXX. 

V. 11. And Leah said, a troop conieth, and she called his 
name Gad. A troop cometh, cannot be the meaning of *733, 
unless we read *T3M^. In favor, however, of this readings Dr. 
Parkhurst cites seven codices, the Keri, and the Tai^um of 
Onkelos. In the Samaritan text I 6nd whicJi Walton 

renders venit iurma. But it seems no small deviation from 
rule to read '7331, tpeasi, *T3M3l in Hebrew; and 1 know not on 
.what authority the same abbreviation is supposed in the 
Samaritan, where the word is different. taken as a 

single word, has the same sense with its cognate in 

Chaldaic, and signifies goori infcliigence. Allowing then the 
abbreviation in the Hebrew', I cannot admit it in the Saniaritaii. 
But is *73 .properly tran.^ated a troop? 'I'his is undoubtedly the 
original meaning of the w'ord; but from this original signification 
a troop, or cluster of stars, in the sign of Capricorn, was called 
Gad. '^I'his cluster of stars was supposed to preside over the 
fortunes of men, and the consfellation Gad was converted into a 
deity by the Syrians. Hence Gad came to signify fortune, and 
in this sense the wot;d has been understood by the LXX. by St. 
Jerome, by Onkelos, Jouathait, and R. Solomon. The Syrian 
interpreter seems to have tliought that Leah made a direct 
allusion to the constellation, for he writes Now 

Gadi is the Syriac name of the sign of Capricorn. 

V. 14. And found maiArakes. D'>n7*7 conies from *777, 
dilectusw I would translate love-^apples, as, at least, conveying 
some idea to the English reader. Whatever these dudaim were, 
they were certainly considered as tending, »ther by Uieir smell, 
'Or 1^ their taste, to promote procreation. Hence in Syriac 
they were called from jjwjo, hircus. The Arabians 

name them heating qualities. 

y. 36 and 37.* Between tliese two verses a passage occurs in 
the HebrasorSamaritan text, which, 1 have no doubt, ought to 
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1)6 repbced in the Hebrew. It appeara to have been thrown 
out by the copyista, because Jacob repeats the words, with a 
al^bt exception, b die subsequent chapter. 1 render the 
passage as follows: * 

Amd Mdack^Elohim spoke to Jacob in a. dreamy and said, 
Jacob! atA he answered, behold me. And he said, now raise 
thine eyes, and see alt the he-goats, which leap on the Jlocks, are 
brindled, speckled, and gristed; for 1 have seen all that Laban 
hath done unto thee. I am the God of Jlith^JCl, iphere thou 
anoj^ttedst the altar, attd vowedst a vow unto me. Bui now arise. 
Go out of this land, and return into the country oj' thy father, 
and I will cei taiiily cause thee to prosper. 

V. 19. And Rachel had stolen the images. These are called 
Teraphim, iu the original. Parkliurst would i|||^ing this 
word from iTin; but 1 have no doubt that it w'as Syrian for 
Beraphim. 

Chapter XXXIH. 

• 

V. 19. For an hundred pieces of money. The moaning of 
the Hebrew words flNDH has created much discussion, 

Utey may admit of three diftereot interpretations—-ybr an hun¬ 
dred pieces of money—-for an hundred lambs-—for an hundted 
jewels, i believe the tar gum of Jonathan is the only authority 
that can be advanced in favor of ^lie last translation. 

My own opinion is, that W'e ought to translate— op. 
hundred pieces of money called lamhs^ According to the 
authors of the Talmud, the kesiia was a coin w'ith the image of 
a lam|) struck upon it. In opposition to this, Hochart contends 
that kesita is never employed to signify a lamb upon other 
occasions; that there is no trace of its bearing such a meaning 
in the cognate dialects; and that it has a feminine termination. 
The Rabbins, Ben-Gerson, Solomon, Kimchi, and Akiva, seem 
to think, that die word signifies money ; and Buchurt bringerit 
from koMt, ** veritas,” and explams it by calling it real money, 
as opposed to false. Parkliurst makes no allusion to Bochart, 
bnt be happily illustrates his opinion by die English word 
sterling. • 

Great deference is due to Bochart; but while 1 admit diat the 
kesita pneant moneys X cannot doubt that it also me^t a lamb. 
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The LXX. Hieron^ipiis, OnLelos, and A ben could 

hardly have all hern wrung .upon tliia point. 'L he three Aiwt 
write kjtctrhv ^vsev —cmtinu aptis —and ISniil nK&3> I am, 
thcrcfoii^ inclined to adopt the*uxphinatiou given in the Tuiiniid. 
If a lurub were the iiiingc, there would he no soiipeisin in saving 
a hundred lambs tor as many pieces of silver. 'I'biis in Phiglisli 
we used to say a hundred angeh, and in French cent houh^ 
If I bo right, tl'-r ruiioiis fact is established, \^. that niontiy was 
coined so early as Uic dii}s of Jacob. 

Chaptkii XXXIV. 

V. SO. And being few in number, 'lliis is certainly the 
sense. 1 think Walton has wrongly translated the Arabic —et 

ego fniffiUmn Imhem numeratnm. The words are ^ ISU 
la*, "hicli I would translate— and I am a small 

fami/u. 

ClIAPTEU XXXV. 

V. 8. Allan Bnehu/h. hhouhl this he rendered the val/et/, 
or the tree oj'lamenlal/on? 7 ids depends on the meaning which 
we atUx to in the jnccedlisg part of the voiso. In the 
Samaritan text we liiid whij;h Walton 

tiandales sub pfnnifir. 13iil 1 ihiiik the Saiiiuiiluii means the 
/j'LV railedin Aiaide. t 

Chaptf-r XXXVIL. 

V. 1. And .!ae()h*dxcelt in the laud Khfrein hi^ father was 
a slranocr. How could T-^aac be a stranger in th(‘ land of 
Canaan, where l e. h;ul lived so hnig ? I would translate litcruily— 
And Javvb dwelt in flic land if hh father s snjoitmings. 

V. 2. their evil repot f. T would translate, and Joseph brought 
unto his fatn ■/• their mnflering of evil. TOiis muttering of evil 
I conceive to have l>ecu direrled against JosoTvh himself. 

V. .3. A coat of mtttit/ cofors. T!)e l*h)gli>>!t word coat is 
clearly taken from the llehrow nJ/13; but I doubt whether it 
he proj.)erly translated a coat. ^Jlie ni/IS was w’orii by women 
ns well as by men. 1710 D'DH) i1in3 was a royal vestment, 
iidcli as w'as worn by the duughtiTS of kings. (Sec 2 Sam. c. IS. 

V. S.) D9, according to the lexicons, signiHes a shred; but is it 
Kkcly that''a garment' of shreds and patches wks worn by the 
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daughters of kings; or that a coat of such a teature created anj 
jealousy in the brethren of Joseph. 'Hie LXX. translate 
;^irc 0 t'ix eoixiAoVj and 1 would render, an embroidered garment, 

* • Chapter XXXVIII. 

V. 14. And covered herself with a veil, I doubt whether 
*1^ be a veil, 'llic use of a veil is to cover the face; and 
because Tamar (|>vered her face with this garininit, Judah 
suspcctcd^er to be a harlot. Nowif be tf tW/,'thesame 
suspviuii might have conic into the mind of Isaac when he lirst 
saw Rebecca, for she took this garment, and covered herself. 
1 should think, therefore, tliat it was because 'Famar hid her face 
with a vestment which was not a veil, but a cloak, or a tunic* 
that Jud^di conceived her to be a harlot. If she had covered 
herself with this garment, according to its proper use, he could 
have had no such notion; bc'cause we see from the example of 
Rebecca, that the garment indicated iiulliiiig indecent or mere¬ 
tricious. Rut it was the afTectutiun of covecing herself up, and 
of hiding herself with her cloak, that made Judah judge of her 
propensities. In the Septuugint, the Hebrew word is rendered 
which signifies a summer garment, 'i'he Syro-Chaldaic 
word liviy, Aviiich is employed by Onkclos aud Jonathan in 
their icspcctivc 'larguins, as well as the Samaritan gpflTV, 
signifies simply a coi'cring. * According to the Syriac 
translation, 'lamar wrajtped herself 'I'liis is likewise 

translated in a veit^ on authorities cited, from the use of 
the Hebrew word im. (See Cant. v. 7- and Isaiah, iii, 
12.3.) lJut in tracing to its root TTI, we sha]! see 
that it might signify any loose flowing garment. Tlie Arabian 
intcrpv(!t(T translates by the w ord j out I thought 

had been (hat close veil, which the Tiirkisli women wear 

at the present day. But how could tliis indicate Tamar to^b^ 
a harlot ^ It is considered now, at least, as indispensable to a 
modest woman. 

Chapter XL. 

V. 10. does not signify branches.* It comes from 

to he twisted, implicated, 8tc. and means the shoots or 
tendrils of the viiie> which are curled and twisted. 7/c? blossoms 
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shot forth is certainly faulty. ITie vine bears no blossoms. 1 
would translate the verse literally— And in the xhip there ‘isrere 
three shooUf and it teas as if it Kcre sproutingy its buttons ivse, 
its clusters brought forth ripe grapes. 

Chapter XLI. 

V. 6. And blasted icith the cast zeind. nSSTW is the foiiilnine 
plural of the pai ticiplc Puhuly of the verb 1 rather think 

it bears the same meaning witli tlic synonymous Arabic word 

SiXm, * 

V. 8. All the magicians. is a word of considerable 

difficulty. Consult Aben Ezra on our text; Suadias on Daniel, 
c; 1. Fuller, 1.5. c. 1. andBoebart. Ilieroz. p. 579. 

V. 43. And they died hejore. him, bow the h. ce? Tliis 
translation seems to be given on the authority of tlie Vulgate. 
The c^^*eKsiou of the Egyptians must ha\e been in their own 
language; and the histoi'iaii probably repeated it. Jndoud, [ 
know not upon what principle <^an be brought from 

and traiislat(‘d bozv the knee. I’he LXX. traiislatt', xa) sxyigu^sv 
SfMrgotrSsv avrou Tills shows that they did not recugid'iC 

the word as Hebrew', and therefore filled up the siinse as well as 
they could. Onkclos writes the father of the 

king. In the Syriac version twe have ];L}fat/{er ai.d 

Prefect. Now if the reader will look to w hat I have said in iny 
Essay on a Punic Jnsetiplion,” on tin; old Egyptian word for 
a king, he will find that it was I hdve little dimbt that 

njn^H was the mode in which the word was written by the 
histoiiaii. This was probably a title of honor, aiul corresponds 
with the sense fiveii in tlie 'I'aiguin. 9 

V. 45. Zaphnath Paaveah. 1 believe these words are gene¬ 
rally understood to signify, Uevealer of .Secrets, as .Toscpluis 
hiks /'xplained them; but W'ljgt is paaneah, and how is it go'len 
from the Hebrew? Bochart’s remaiks, (Phaleg and Canaan, 
rol. 57*) are surely not satisfactory. Parkhiirst eouiponnds it of 
ypS* and ru, a combination to which 1 cannot affix a meaning 
It appears to me, t)iat by an error of the cojjSyists, the-word was 
written 174^9 for ruiys. 11 would appear that this is lUJ?, an 
answerer, or hderpreter, prefixed by the Egyptian article 9* 
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and that ZcyAnoth Paaneh signified the intesjpreUr of hidden 
things. But my proposed alteration of nAVS into is not 
merely founded on the more easy solution, which 1 Uuiik it gives^ 
to the word. We find ^ he Uie reading in die Uebrteo* 

Suiifbritan texf; and the translation is supported by the Targum 
of Oiikelos. The Coptic translator follows nearly the ortho¬ 
graphy of the LXX. and this may demand some attention. 

Ill the Septuagint the name is written and in 

Coptic ^OHGIUU But the double lettertP, 

\ihh;h was one of the latest introduced into tlie Greek alphabet, 
could scarcely have belonged to the old Egyptian. 1 should 
wish to examine this question farther, but my limits warn me to 
proceed to other matters. 

Asevoth. lliis name is also clearly Egyptian or Ethiopian, 
1 have no doubt with Jablonski, that the last syllable in JUDM 
expresses the name of or Neifha, tlie Egyptian Goddess. 
Tlic meaning of DK » less obyious. It h probable that the 
scribes made many errors in transcribing proper names, which the 
Masorites have only helped to make worse by the punctuations 
which they have inflicted on the original text. 

Poti-pherah. This name exhibits a clear proof of the ermrs 
of the scribes in writing out proper names, whi6h were not of 
their language. ITie LXX. have wsTs^^r,y and I believe some 
copies ; and this sernik to have led Jablonski to his 

interpretation of the word .—<See Pantb. Eg^pt. p. l5y.) 

0/f. lliis was indubitably the great title of the Sun in Egypt. 
It is remarkable, that the Coptic translator, who seems to have 
generally followed the LXX. and who, indeed, probably trans¬ 
lated from die Septuagint, and not from the Hebrew original, 
instead of writing “ tlie Priest of Heliopolis,’’ as we miglit 

have expected, renders the words, iepecas '/JA<owrdXsa}$- 

IIXOHTHIUH —the priest of On. For further particulars 
see my “ Essay on a Pumc Inscription.” * 

Chapter XLII. 

V. 23. For an explanation of tiiis verse sec the same Essay. 
Chapter XLIII, * 

V. 25. Their sacks. The English translators appear to have 
followed the Vulgate. The LXX. have ayysiai, uzses, which 
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certainly approaches more nearly to the usual signification of 

V. 34. y/»<f Me;/ drank and rare merry with him. I do not 
see why the literal meaning sViouJd not be given. And they 
drank and were imbrialed with him. • *• * 

Chapter XLV. 

V. 8. A father to Pharaoh. Hiis seems to confinn what I 
ha\o said above (r. 41. i’. 43.) Joseph was jet a very young 
man; hut by his sii)K'i‘ior wisdom he was api>olntcd to the 
second place in Egypt; and he who held that place ap[)cars to 
have borne llie lille of Father to the King. Pharaoh has been 
too lung mistaken for a mere proper name. It is compounded 
of the Egyptian urtirle and Hjn, and originally signified the 
Shepherd; hut, as I ha\e stated elsewhere, in a nation conquered 
by slif'ohcrds, as ligjpt had been, the Shepherd by excellence, 
was in fact the king. Josephus was fully aware that Pharaoh was 
nut a mere proper name, as most readers of the English hibie 
probably believe it to be. lie says, 6 0agacuv xar* Jlyuarrto'j; 
Baetksot <rr,fjMiysi. 


CuAPTUR XLTX. 

ft 

V. 4. Unstable as water. 1 would rather translate, rapid as 
water. 

V. 5. Instruments of cruelfy are in theit' habitations. This 
is certainly faulty. There is no word in the original which 
autliorixes the iutroduction of the preposition//;,* and I cannot 
trace any authority for translating Dn'JniSD their habitations. 
It is plain, that iieitluT the liXX. nor IJieronynms, nor e\en 
Oiikclus, understood llu* passage. To them,therefore, it is 
needless to icfci. Some of the Rabbins hare fancied, that 
JifitiO signific'd swords; and inslrimcnfs of rriie/h/ are their 
swordsf would make \ery good sense. But the r(«ut is 130, 
to sell, and hence HIIDD, commerce^ &c. and the word before us 
signifies compacts^ or conventions. I have show ii in my Essay, 
(so often referred to) the resemblance between the (Ice/, and the 
Chaldaic, and have jirovcd, what Mr. Bruce as.seited, that many 
lost Hebnaw' roots may he found in Gecz. In the instance 
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before us, we shall find that the Ethiopians have preserved the 
sense of ilTlDD, of which Aben Ezra, I believe, first gave the 
pro|>er interpretation, viz. compacts or com'Cutiom. I have nut 
Liidolpli at hand, but iny reader may consult him, meo perkulo^ 
in ro^ ^la4- • 

V. 0. In ifwiy sclf-tciU thet/ digged doxvn a Kali. I inow not 
how tiiis passage is understood, or expluiuc'd, by those who 
interpret the Scriptures cither to tlieinscUes or to others. l*ani, 
however, pretty confident 'tliat tliis isS not the meaning. Our 
tran^utors have chosen to follow llieroiiyiuiis in rendering tJiis 
passage, as 1 think they are too often apt to do when they 
stumble on a difiiculty. 1 have no doubt, that the true 
iraiislation Is given in Uie Srptuagint, where the words tlpp 
are rendered svevpoKmr}ff-av rocupov. My reader will find tluit this 
interprefation is further snppoilcd by the Samaritan text. The 
.symbolical meaning of these w'ords 1 shall explain in anutiicr 
|)lnce. 

V, 1.0. ^‘fu haven for ships. I raUicr think should be 
tianslatcd a ship, and that it staiuh for iTJM and not fur 

V. 122. Joseph is a f/'tiilful hough, even a fniilfid borgh bif 
a well, whose branches run over a wall. mS P may possibly 
be understo(»d in a metaphorical sense to .signify a J'ruiiful 
bough; but i am by no means convinced dial this is the 
iiicaiiiiig. MoaCs compares Joseph to a >o(n.g bull in another 
place; wwA fiiim vacew is the ob\ious sciisu of J113 IX 1 
cannot easily translate JTJJil WUOSll blanches. does 

not signify to run, but to walk, or to step, lit!/ is irunslnted 
a wall upon the doubtful authority of Jerome; whereas its 
more apparent meaning is taiinis. 1 .shall dedirate a dissertation 
to the explanation of the symbols in this chapur, which seem in 
have hccti hilherlo totallv misunderstood. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

jr. DJWMMOND. 


March 1, 1611. 
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THE IDENTrpr OF ALBION 

WltH THE , f 

mj^ERBOREJN ISLJSD OF DIODORCS. 


ProfSnqna rnrtiis msiila Albiomiin patetw Aaiemu. r. 112# 


N'0< I. 

At this introduction into Punk 'gedgrtfhy of an island in 
our age the most celebrated in the world, at this early mention 
of our dear native land, it will naturally be expected by the 
scholars on the continent, that our narrative of Britannia, from 
patric ism and natural pride, should be copious and satisfactory. 
But the limits of the Essayist must necessarily check the zeal of 
the Briton $ and, perhaps, the unskilfulncss of a young author 
would disable him from employing so large a mass of materials 
as the Classics, the Sanscrits, and the Easterns, have supplied 
on this fertile subject; and the magnitude, the length, and the 
accuracy of such statistic recitals, completely supercede the 
necessity of the arduous attempt even to epitomise, and to 
arrange authors so voluminous. To the youthful students of 
Cambridge and Oxford, who may desire to read the Britislt 
geography, it may, however, be useful t'o point out the chrono¬ 
logical series of the above numerous authors. They are 
rec[uested to peruse, with this idea of reading in a regular 
series, the 4<th, 5th, and 6th books of the Commentaries of 
Csesar; and the yet earlier intimations concerning tlie Sacred 
Islands in the West, collected in the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches, by Captain Wilford; the 
accurate chapter of Ftoleany, and the explanation of his map 
by Richard of Cirencester j the map of the Classical Britannia 
by IFAnville, with Ins Explanatory Dissertation; the Life of 
Agiicola in Tacitus, and his Manners of our Germanic 
Ancestors, the Sbxons, and the Angli; the Campaigns of the 
Emperor jSeverus, in the History of Herodian} the 5th chapter. 





m 


m DiotaiSk ^Qn our Iskoid y the S34 of 4m 
1st book of Pausaniasi Strabo,, in ^ 4!th book( and tlie 
27d» chapter of tjie 34>* h^^f Plipy., .5n6«rCUasice«i» 
most dfilighAUlytilluteted by fhe fol^ volumes of King’s 
Munux^nta Anti^a^ by Roy’s ..MUitary -Antiqiuities of 
Romans j by C^nvien’s^ %:itaimia, in ills latex„e(Ul30iuw mid 
witli his Commeht^ors $ by 18 volumes of idie ArchWi^o* 
gia, including its excellent apd methodical Index) by the 
Gentleman's h^agaaino^ by tl^ Beauties,of Raglondeiacl Walesi 
by a hundred of our Antiquarian beok% and a. hundred 
county Historians, and coupty Rejiorterfr: she tissue of the 
web, woven by the Classics is owtinued during the dark ages 
of £umpe» and durii^g the Augt^>lmt age of ^heRast^ .from thq 
7th to .the 15th centuries rhy 4ie 0|u^Qt4'OeogTapbfeia^ 

quoted^ bf GibboHi by Gilds^, by ^e>.writer .of> the.Saxoiii 
Chronicles by tlie coeval.-?oem%.and Irish Aimalists^ 
translated by Davies and Vallancey j by p’Hallorau ^ Turner | 
by the wonderful Doomsday the Noiman ^i^lliam^ 

by. a hundred historians of ritejir own ^monasteries; and 
dB^inshcj^ iit his first geographical chapter; by Hoaxe’, die 
transbtor of.Girald pf Wales*, ,nnd,by. a thousand modem 
tourists, and modern geographers. ... 

Diodorus’s 2d book, 3d chqp. describes an island lying in 
the Hyfersoream Sea, which .iprecUely accoJods with the 
imgnitiidc Britain^ and vnib its astonishing attachment to 
the Druidic religion, of its . remotest ancestors. Cseaar, ■ ia 
the 6th book, had observed, that thongh Druidism flerished 
in Gaul, yet the Gaulish aspirants, and the candidates for.o 
deepef investigation of ks rights, always resoited to Britam» 
atul to, its priest, wlu) used the ^reek alphabet; and in our 
age, by a singular coincidence of testimony, all the coins of the 
ancient Celts, which Mr. Davies deciplmed, are written in that 
letter, or in the Roman. Herodotus also had actually leameri» . 
that the Hyperboreans, whose geographical site,- like the 
situation of, the Islands of Tint* lay bq^md lus uifermation, 
sent presents and ^erings to ApolUtt at Delphi, by land, 
principally through lllyricum. and Macedonia. « 

The various passages in the description of* Diodorus sub- 
jjoined, will require, and must receive sofno few notes 
VQL.ni. No.V. M 
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M HecateuSy -and otberSf who have written very wondetful 
deaerations, say, that an island, x»SRGe as Sxcilt, is situated 
opposite to Gaul, and near the Arctic circle.^ it is inhabited by 
the Hyperboreans, who are* so named as placed beyond the 
gates of Borpas, or of the North: the sqiloia rich ard very 
fruitful, the climate temperate, and two <»ops (prdbably the 
hay dnd the com harvests) are reaped within the year. They 
worship Apollo (Baal, Beli, or Belinus,) with greater reverence 
than the other deities, they sing every day hymns to his praise; 
they ascribe to him the highest glories; they act as if ^ all the 
inhabitants were his priests) they have dedicated to him a dark 
grove, and a celebrated temple of a circular form, and 
decorated it with many rich donations. A city is also devoted 
to him, the inhabitants of which are principally harpers, who 
chaunt to their favorite instrument hymns to the ApoQo of tlicir 
temple, and, celebrate his glorious actions : they spe-ak their own 
peculiar lan|uage! 

« Apollo, (or the Sun,}.comes once in nineteen years into the 
island s ill this space of time the stars perform their revolution, 
and return to the same point; hence the Greeks call this 
revolution the great year. At the rime of his reappear¬ 
ance, they .report, he plays upon the harp, and sings and 
dances through the night, from the vernal equinox to the rising 
of the Pleiades, self-pleassd with the encomiums upon his 
successful enterprlzes. The sovereignty of the city, and the 
care of the temple, exclusively belong to the Boreades, the 
posterity of Boreas, who succeed to the throne in a regular 
descent from their great ancestor. From a remote and distant 
date they have entertained a peculiar affection for the Greeks, 
and beyond the other par^ of Greece for Delos : Greeks have 
travelled to riirir island,-, and deposited among them various 
offerings, inscribed with Greek letters; and^Abaris, in return, 
travelled thmee into Greece, and renewed the ancient ties of 
friendship with the Delians.” 

The traditions rela|ed in the last sentence, I have said, are 
more copiously delivered in Herodotus; and the geographical 
situation of the^iHyperboreans is more decisively marked in the 
Sci iKxdc and fid chapter of Ptolemy, who .asserts, that the 
i-lypcr^rean ocean washes .even the Hebrides. The Welsh 
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harpers, and die Celtic, or Druidic, dances in honor of the Sun) 
with the |iecttliarity of die Welsh'language, are striking ctkuih,- 
stances. The curcular' temple is supposed, by Mr. Faber, to be 
the celebrated Stonehenge, arid die deity to be the Baal of the 
East; for he h38*pfored, in the 10th chapter of the 3d volume, 
the identity, and the simitar import of the several mysteries of 
Mithras, or the Sun, of Isis, of 'AdoniS,'of Ceres, of Rhea, of 
Bacchus, and of the Cabiri. Pliny, arid Strabo, in die 4th bock 
and 198th p^, support these' ideas} hy the Crater it is 
remarKed, « that Britain, at'diis hour, celebrates die rites of 
the Magi with so many ceremonies, that she 'seems to havb given 
the rites to Persia.” In a small island near to Britain, thehittief 
observes, Ceres and Proserpine are verierated with rites sliridktl 
to the orgies of Sgmothraee, in which Bacchus and the Cabiri 
were worshipped, as We learn from Mnast^s. Dionysius, tri 
the 565th yerSe, 'also asserts, that Bacchus w.is highly honored 
in Britain, the women, separated from the'*male8, adore him 
with eagerliess, crowning their' brOws with the dark-leaved 
ivy, consume the night on the summits of hills,' and rend the 
air with their shrieks of joy. Colonel'Vallancey’asserts, that 
the ancient Irish revered him under'the appeUatkm of Ce- 
Bacchus; Ce implies the Gireat. Tacitus describes'a band of 
these women as opposing the erittarice even of Homan warriors 
into Mona, of Anglesey; a sacred Sle.' All the esepressiohs in 
these mysteries arc—^Erse, according to Colonel Vallancey; 
Sanscrit, according to Captain'Wilfotd in the 5th volume of 
the Asiatic Researches; and Hebrew, according to Parkhurst 
in hisiLexicon: three singular opinions^ ^hich only persuade 
the unprejudiced reader of their immense antit^uity, and theif 
£a|tern origin. In the poems of Homer, a language, totally 
different to the Greek, is occasionally * introduced; it is 
obscurely named by the poet, « the speech of the Godsthe 
expressions taken from it are assigned to the Hebrew 
Parkhurst; to the Welsh by Davies; or Pownal in the 
Archnologiai and to the Sanscrit by Maurice: a second instance 
of the early intercourse of these three ancient people, and of the 
original affinity of these languages. The thfee dbities, Maurice 
adds, of the bish Pagans, were Cribsan, Bioiena, and Sheeva; 
obriously the Creeshna, Veesnu, and Seeva, of die Sanscrit 
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Indoos; and the idols of die foriner, Neit, Saman, Bud, Catnip 
Oenh; Esair* are as obviously the N«ut> Sflmanant) Bhoody 
Chandta, Cm, and Eswara of the fariteri Stonehenge ir 
declared by Reuben Burrow> In the .S97th page of -die octavo 
Asiatic Researchest in vol. 'the first, to be a tcinple of Bhood ( 
and all the pyransids, or solitary pyramidal stones in England^ 
(which are called tlie Devil's arrows, by the peasantry in Yoric^ 
shire,) in Egypt, in Babylonia* or- in Bengal, to be images of 
Mahadeo, an incarnation of Biama. The Broum of the Eagan 
Irish, which waa a title of their Bacchua^ says Colonel Vallan* 
cey, is the Brahme of *lhe Indoost and from the same diirmity* 
the Bnmham rocks, so abundant in Dmidical antiquities in the 
lipinity of Ehraresborough, in Yorkshire, drew their sacred 
name. The va^t stones at Abury are still cal^cl by the peasants 
Sbrsens, or Tzanens i the term in the Hebrew means, .Me 
rvcks qjf Sun: and in Ireland, a Druidic' monument yet 
exists, sayl Dr. Borlass^ which b a^ilady styled Carig-Croith, 
or, tfie sdar rock. The word Pyramb» in the Hebrew, impHes 
« burning atone t and in the Welsh, amber, or ampyr, 
eonsecrated I'och. In Cornwall, a wtmderful ^one^ yet bearing 
this appellation, remains. Even in the classics, the petree 
amhroaus are described as numerous. Near Cades, or Cadiz, 
a large stone is said, by Ptolemy Hephestion, to have stood on 
the sea-shore, which could be moved by a blade of grass: (the 
model of thd hunched rocking-stones yet seen in Britain.)' In 
the Isle of Tenos was-placed a second so lightly poised, that 
it oscillated, to the astonishmmtt of the IbhoMer, at th^diiqpulsle 
of the bregze.' Herodiaa,^ in the 5th bo^» and at the-Sdi 
cliapter, remarks, that in the m^gtiificent city of Emesa, in 
Syij||l, diere stands no image saade by human-^nd, as Jtbe 
representative of the divine son, or Baal \ but a large stone, 
ToUOd at the bottCihi and termiiNtting in % pbmt, conical in 
form, artdi)lack in color $ k is superstbiously asserted to<have 
fallen from heaven. In the second book Kings, at the 
20th cha^ner, and the 96dt vertex e sitoUar kkil b described** 
M They brought forth'the sacred booth of Baal, bumt it, und 
Jtakc In pieces'hb pillar.** The s^e woid oScuca in. the same 
sense in ']the 28th chapt^ of Genesb, ^ 98d and fiith^of 
Ezodi;^, and tl^ tif Tl^uteroiiomy) so vely eArlp^jdid 'Ule 
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tnutom commence! Tacitus^ in the opei^ng of lus 
at the second chapter, has Kcoi^f!d^a siimlar rite^w 'The 
statue of the Faphian Venus,, at Oyprus, hears no resemblance 
to the human fonn ; you 8ee 'a.round>jl|g 4 Fe, hroaj! at the ba^e, 
but growing finer by degrees, till, like a cone, it lejisens to a 
point: it was dedicated by Qpyras;” «an ancieniPkii^ of 
Assyria,” as Apollod^s adds. More .gpecimeps of tins rude 
temple still subsist uninjured in Great Britain in our age, than 
in tlie^rest of the glob^^- T, 

Strabo <d>serve$,. in hji^ 4di.boQjk, that 'rtlie Druids vsxt 
present at every sacrifice, wiien the priests struck tlie Innnan 
victim on the hack, and divined, future events frojm his cohe¬ 
sive palpitations; on Qjth^ pcc^asioiis diej struck ||iim wiui 
arrows, dr crucified him,, or-violently hoping logs of .wood 
upon him, they consuin^ in one; butnt-qfiering sheep, anipials, 
and men: three classes of men are held hi l^h respept, Bard^ 
Poets, and Druids; the first arc composers of hymns and 
poetry; the seepnd are sacrificers and obseirers of nature; the 
last profess physiology, and ethics ” Ctesar and Diodorusi 
describe the same .facts more fully. Pr^m Pliny we remark^ 
above, that Britain, at this hour, celebrates die rites of the 
Magi with §o mat^ cer^stuonies,. tjiat she seems to have given 
the rites to Persia.” Mobsin describes the most ancient religion 
of the East, to which he gives tlie name of Mahahadfati, and 
which Sir William Jones h^ proved tube the foundation equally 
of the Indoo, and thfe Magiau doctrines. Tlie latter has also 
tmcfiid the Sanscrit la^uagc tq the Fehl^i, or to the earliest 
tongue of the Persons. the travels and dipgpias of Fyth;^ 
goras, hispiry lias, recorded' many facts. He is, said to 
« heard the Bracbmaas and die debs,* and to havl*promu^ted 
their transmigration of 'souls, tlieir system of the planetary 
world, and the rotation of the earth, widi their wonderful, 
discoveries in arithmetic and geometry. Hesiod in the ,fil8th 
.and 790th verses of his Theogonia, clearly proves, though he. 
lived ten centuries before ^ixjst, that the period of the 
•* great year of the stars” was known in thp regions of the 
West, ot in Celtica; Josephus informs US, that it was a period 
of 600 years. The Branuns used a luni-sojar period of the 
same extent L is a curious coincidence of the thtee most 
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ancient nations with the Celtic, that (as the modem astro¬ 
nomers suppose, by an excess in calculating the precession of 


the equinoxes,) c 

YBAKS. 

ThS magnus tuinus of die Bramiiit, wu .... .** • 24,000 

WJiich multiplied by eigbrein, givei. 43t,000 

Tint the Chaldcuu had made aMrapstfiical calenlatioiw for . 473,000 


That multiplying the famous circle of 60 years by the niunbcr of six, ) 
we gain ■•••’... > 

And multiplying tliis result by one cypher, we r^h die Clmldee sanuv 

And again mnftiplylBg diis sum by UA, we ttace out neariy the Egyp* ) 

• tian period of...i 

Which is, in fact, merely '1481 years muhipUM by 25;—and 
that, as the Braminsused a period ojf 24,000 years, the'Persians 
and the Tuscans, used one half of it, or 12,000. And Diodorus, 
on the H|;'|erborean island, with equal clearness asserts die use 
in it of the cycle of 19 years, and of the same great year. This 
accumulation of notes was required to explain a description of 
Albion, written by the early Greek annalist, and the long list of 
authors cited in my first page is thus proved to be necessary 
for die elucldadon of British antiquities. Dion. Periegetes 
identifies the German, or British ocean, with the sea of Boreas \ 
and the long description of Diodorus is also fortunately explained 
by DavieS) irithe last chapter ofliis " Celdc Mythology in 
which he elucidates the Druidic circles of stone, like those of 
Stonehenge, and the Druidic rites, impressed on Welsh coins, 
of the date of the later Roman Emperors, and in which he has 
ably translated the Welsh ,vrori!s^ y^ ektant, on "such coins in 
Roman, or dd Gteek letters. So strong is the proof, that the 
Alb^in of ^ienus is the Hyperborean island of Dkiiorus. 
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V. 257. 

Sene Valcknaer* ad Phosiu 13$!,. .hunc Tenum transponi jossit 
post 252. Cui frustra obmtitur Headuas propter'yi^ partieolam: 
etenim pro yif df* isanifesto leg^uluin cat T«v 

V. 256, 7. Volga 

"Of* n Amhmu*' cvmfMU iftt 
vy^Sf rStit rAri rJii 

In postremis libri tres wthrinntrm it i accei\tii tamen, ob Tariam 
rocum diirisionein, mutato. Parum felicitcr vires soas ezercent 

«. » i 

VV. DD* in hoc loco emendando, pneter Butlenim unum: qui 
bene vidU vocem lAinitt in his latentem | mala tamen vult tmiSi 
iiwtitit, Lege 

n Amimuii*' 'dr httifuu 7t 'df«e 
^ iyfSf, txJuimiff rAiii' Hhi xfftrw. 

Rcdde cgtf, terminut* 

V. 274. MSS. 2. Aid. Rob. TAIA JtfHNEITAI AKH. 

Quid si legamus TA AAKH MEMHNOTA. Ni fortasse praestet, TAIA 
MRMIN ENAAKH. Hesych. *Eyhs»«» iftfimm. Idem AvnlMtiic fuittft 
H fuxfd. V. Similis error alicubi, ni fallor, a viris doeds ad 

Hesychiuni emendatiir. 

V. 286. Vulgb *'Oir*t——*rw»* solicca; lege Arxi. 

V. 300 et seq. Vulgo 

XO. *I« yirwici lyf h *A^yitx 

Sf m xml firtt xrthyii «{cn7. 

BA. ftixai Aiy$f ng ZSm 

Ista emendare conatus esc Stanleius conjectura, quae primo qui> 

dem aspectu certissima videtur, scilicet, 'l« fuyuixt -Z«V: et 

profectb fui^txt vel simile quid postulat i]lud*^;i'liir«(i in versu 
sequent!: apta quoque loca confert Stanl. Fromctli. 736. 
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Mf Xfff^ 0 f ^tyvyM, et Euseb. Chronic. Can. ad tanaai 57t. 
Ziv; ifi/yn 'Im tvyxTfi 'ivt^w' icahi jFfom. lA. Z. 160. Oif ^fA«‘nirj 
fuyum kfvwmS/p, Stanleii i^itnr ^conjectuxam prseclaram vocat 
Btulom. qiii taa^ do elisiope np i ip z«f/ parufs comoioda haesi. 
' tat. At Buclerus immerita laudato b(^ mercntia elevat. Nam 
eliditur i supra v. I2tf. et nifaiU .verbum. Mdim 

'Ifli yoftiS^tftu Z«l'^|r 

TjJ’, 0f Xiyt« Tif mtt) ftlrjf irtXXi ttfurit. 

BA. ^ iU«Ai»M» Z?»« 

A ymrAti illud prApeabest) vetbuai de feemi nS peculi. 

ariter <£ctuzn.v Aatmonius, (mh « ymfmtiu U i ywi. Id 
i^quc notabileest, quod liM* I^ntbeat <3 h» j et Guelph. 
Aid. Rob. T? idur et in Ask. D. desit aliquid, et Turn, m VV. LL. 
aecenseat ^ pro «v. Transposui ig^tur et etenim r^' in 
versAs initio sippius ita punitar (ci'. iafra- rntf) et ob 

ilium mot^ soldanem qui maxime obtinet apudferagicos, ut eadcni 
vox eandem sedcm oceupet in versihus vel contiguis vet intenraHo 
quodam sejonctis. De qud re dissertatb paulo longior paginis 
hujusce Diaiii moz comin^adabituF. Ad .£scbylam redeamus; 
pkne fuisset aadclimaz $i scripbom «s^ jfUKnfrm mi^viaAk. Trans- 
posui igitur futktrrm et A«v»f ti« : et ex >»! fidtMw erui 
Sa'pius repetitur /ai. cf.'G£d. C. S07. edwOxetf. ftt, ft4 ft 
Sape quoquc n cum # coale&dt: at infra 738. Quod ad JbeiJ^rrm 
cf. Orest. 10, iKixjcrmh—yXUrrtn et Phoen. 985. muixunctt 
m'rpiifrtt, ttbi Scbol. antfrarw^ ^ TtA^Hw yiuBtrM. Bost 

itiXetmt sabaudi li^j. ... 

y. 308. Vulgo A/«f. >' 

Guelph. Aid. t/'J^ «■{«$ WCns xij^i Med. Rob. rapr# 
xvi»‘ ,Ipse R^bertellus in textu Aiif. Le^ igitur T/ 

3?«*» rapT* ***<“ 'Cf. Hpiix! 4. 24. J' 

4iit tx^h niitt Sed pristat t/ wr%t «qp«^| 

Aiif 4 lUs^ch. ’ExiXftrfi ife i^kt Salwnj jion de nihilo esC 

quod (i. e. S6l«sTurB,)5fc». 

^ 309. Vulgo 

^mget ad Phosa. li8l^ b vesbioBcholiastse in £uri|ndem eruera 
vnlt T« tcvm wttinmr, et pnofiiMb mttiient melids respoaso CWivcnit. 
Qui veliteruditionii! cofMain^dtvoee mnm, is oornino ii^cM Rahnk^ 
Spist. Cii^ p^ 94. ed. 
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|r, 313 et'Seq.' Sk disponed: 

XO. fiuty^arvt ftvmr » 7 «cp 

ctar^f iutktlvrt9 ttSiit $t tui^wfam 
* AtfiwK fufurn y«$ * ^ ItS'iiAw 
rS yuf ^Ttf * $ ** 

V. 317« K«p(p/Si»p'iH«r} 

fcai Zii^ y i^arr0f (Ptruu yin*' 

BA. xtti r»vr fAi|c(f srMvne tvyicixxmg |i<«4 


t/; •?» a'^ tftfTif iSj^trxt fliif } 

XO. ’'ETxipts (plrue^ S* smSfOftpf. 

V. 322, BA, T» cvt tr ‘fiPmirnifU'f Atyip;; 

X6. B?A«p tiirxith prttTffA.nvl' ifuv xaTfif’ 

^ BA. rS'^irfiv pvp .rtvra /<«< f^inr, 
XO. L*i»hf Uri pnmiMVT^rtfis* 

V. 326. BA. »«i reSy sMiyi nvf^ Xoyw. 

•( XO. AfyuTmt* tiUtf rtifui A^x^vfyiitf 

ir^damts £» iSf ’AfyUti atevilncs 


In vulgatis ordincm turbatum seimt cc Staiil. levia tamen errata 
non sensit* InT. 313. inixip Sy'iiw reposui vice ftvm* «ini< 
rifm. In v. 310'. Vulgb A»/3 m—»«^« vjKSP]|.' Unus Rob. tv A</3^ 
ft. y, ibid. Tost y?; sigmim defcctfls posiii. Supplcre possumus •fit 
niUn, ef. 670. In v. .016. \ ulgo, eerii;. Canter. Ik fit. at Schol. AIX 
miriif ifXetnn unde Crui ovTif. In v. 317. ^'ulgo KAIMHN. Nos 
KAEINHN. Simili fere modo in Iph. A. 126'3. vice KAIIfON 
Tcstituire VV. DD. vKAEINON quod est firequentissimum urbis 
£{ntheton. In v. 321. Vulgu ineptissime poruv* Iwpv^. Atsaepe 
jpemiutantur 9 et {;. Cf. infra 7^ ubi Rob. ^MKrt;. A'nlgb 'jE^svrtr. 
Olim fuit locus" Prorneth. S^i). hanc conjerturam maxima 
aecommodatus* ^vep»)|^r«p''Ex«9a>': verum id cmendatur 

▼erissim^ a Peyipredo ex Hesychio ^lytfUrut. In v. 324. Vulgd 
tnewt^tt. E Stankii.conjectura Icviter nrntata est mptw^K. Gaudet 
nostcr voeibus Vi »*».. In v. 326. ] Egregia est Porsoni emen* 
datio. In ▼. 338. iiimsnei habent MBS. duo cum Aid., et Turn. 

.y ‘ At*''*’' 

V. 335.' Vulg6' aiaimt. MSS'. 5. «t Al4. KtXnm, >. M^lim jciatput 

V. 336. Vim pnepbsitioms in (i<ir«vTt<»vnsp nqn video: fortasse 
ftiy» tTTMt^p. Similitik variatUr iti Philoctet. 513 et Hippol. 1129. ‘ 

V. 337 . Vulg4 T/ f js Unirttu Tfr^ kywim ttSt. 
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\ 

Qui Tersas est manifestd imkw lUftfums. llluc! ortum est k 
superscripta var. lect* voci hiv»»mfus’ gl. ixnirtm cat vocis lUXrtu 

I 

in T. S35> 6t rifT hSt fliuilt e v. 360m 
Vm 9S8. Lege AiwMrn^w t< (vulgo tmi^iTrrwt sA<|^«vc; 

'V. 339. Vulg6 

BA. tmr e t« fci AfU( A/y»c; 

XO. rtf y mt Hhv* r»v( 

Cum vero Aid. pracbeat imt ^tvnu, Vir doctus margini ezem- 
plaris edit. Aldinie adletrit mt* tcTrar feliciter: nam literas tx ^ 
▼ersum sequentem pertinent: vbi legi debe): 

rif Sf ftAtttr T«ii$ MiKTnfttHtfft 

Dicitor rir fcemizui Adi Person, ad Med. 139,140. 

Nullum hie locUm habet «nendi mentio, qualis apud Fopium 
nostratem occurrit. 


^ And gave pou hmutpt den^i the p^. 

That hups pour sex a tyrant o’er itself. 

V. 34d. Vulgo K«i ivevvxdmm y* tiswAAicy*. 

(^uomodo hare cum proecedentibus apte coho'reant, utinam nos V\'. 
DD. edoceant. Interim lego 

«<}«$ «Tvy«mw T* (i. e. T«i). Mr«AAaey({. 

Tecte loquitur Chorus; mortem suam innuit: cf. 474 et 794. 

V. 347. Vulgo wnirrmru’^ quod viz ct i;e viz quidem 

iiitelligi potest; scribe cf. infr. 400. 

V. 348. Locus hicce perobscurus est. An legendum ‘'Hmf yc 
wptyfuiw iMiMtNf pi'O yulgatis EjWi^ y' «ar srfui^-m 
fulrm lutwtif er. 

V. 349. £z response patet abunde leg! debere. 

- *l)*v (TV xfi/ntf Tsv)’ hvf 

Vulg6 sl^Av, sed (Lv melius congruit rf Memo, moz vice iiftmnam 
nOAEOSQA ezhUmi nP^MMON TOYA EAOTS. Cf. Hesych. 
iffviusy dtums Quod ad tisvt id conhrmatur ab 

Altana Deorum, ad qua suppUces sedebant, propria dicuntur 
imiftiw i!%). Heraclid. 104. 


y. 355. Volgb J srArvns, «. r. X. 

Vep^ nolle jure se Choriis cum vitula comparat quae virihus ms 
mugiit, &c.« Lege 

^m/tuXm S> VtnTfwf I aAiySdnfs SnnXxis | iarmt^t c. «• A* 
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Hesych. *33rintiie, i, e. (iamno oinotin: Botlero d^etur 4 V 

rtTfttif. 

V. 360. Vulgo Nfon SfuAtr 

Stanl* vult Sed lonisiAi in.Senariis non admittendi. Lego 
Nmv ‘tSvV h£u 

\’. 366. vulg5 S*. MS$. 3. cmn Aid. Rob. 

Malim ob metri cauwn cf. infra 601. waiuulp^m, 

Vt 367. Vulgo nurtT^iwai*! miiipttos 

At Scholiastes AiiefUHt »v In quibus postremis* licet 

mendosis, latet interpretado genuine kctumis sm arf/utrinf 
Hcsych. Oitt itrfmutinift »m mTtrti^ust Cofrigit Albertos, «Ae dm* 
rvxirui’ quomodd apud SdioUastem'legendiun est. 

V. 371 . Si quid mutandum pretulerim ti wixit Xvftntnrmt mox 
hcrtfuir mm). Hesych. Ao^miivnut Habet CEd. C. 902. 

hvfutimttt in transitive sensu, more SophocleO} qui talia sectatur: 
de phrasi htrtfutt Uiat vid. Stanl. ad Agam. l7. 

V. 377. Vulgo K^uTvnf Qu/Af trrUt Stanl. vuh urrinf, 

syntaxi fortasse offensus. Malim /afA«» wimi Usurpatur 

x,Um ut infra 670. a Porsono resdtutum. Mox im«v« 

bis utitur Noster S. C. Theb. b tvurM 193 et Agam. 656. nne prx- 
posHione: alio fortasse loco vox eadem est restituenda* 

V. 391. Syntaxis postulat A«nrl{clfAisffMy* quodregitura/*b». 

V. 399. Spnat idem ac (cf* infra 602.) aut Sf^isXtc 
(vid. Lyeq)hron. 568^ quorum neuter stosus hie vakL Lego amer. 
tftf h ft$t T&cfut^ llesyclu naw. 

V. S92, et seq. Sic disponendi 

Au TM A xwrd fifmt nvt 

it ytvt mtilif Aiywums fibt, 

fiftfi pdcKcm; iyyvfwM yihvf 

unfi, r/f Jb vwr)* tbrutlirmt ilA«i 
Mitdf %)(fivin i 

In V. 2. Tti et in 5. it •» libri dant. 

V. 407. Vulgo r& imriehni. Malim 

nfif* i imifun> Hesych. !« kutrtfn 

V. 438. Vulgb *l9rm%» AMnrKON. Hm: ifeque nietro ueque 
sensui conveniunt. Lego 'turmihv HAOKllN* C^ych. WibtHt 



m 


• * 

JSmeffdtffioxet in J^ichyti 


V, 4#8. ViB^A Miirii in trim*. Runus hie In metrum et seilsBiB 
{>eccatur. Varietatem libri exhibent. Mod. APEI KTINEIN. unde 
fluxit Aldiiium APElKarfNEfN. %laclph. et Rob. APBIKTEINEIN. 
IjCgO'Minn \ ^*fi**, ^ a p 

Horatius deMorte dkit a-pm pede; ef. et A|;8meni ll2.ubi vqlgb 
logebatnr «r^cT«(<* ap erait Stanteius ex Aristopb. Ran. 

l.*3'23. itf} ’mti xH* Puteherniue tragieus nostrae in 

dramate nobilissimo Macbeth : MrnN-jtAHMn Jiatiet commendt the 
iTigredients qf tiie poison'd chalice.to oar oa>n Ups. ' , 

V. 448. Ob V. S4& et v. 957. «p«AiyiM» Sunt fortasse 

qiiibns arrideat hie quoque iAn vieo at vulgatbm confinnat 
Euripkl. Alexandra; Fragment, ix. leiikqi** fdyxn 

V. 4.50, An le.;endufn *m«ruou6'ttiit 

Shniliter apud Euripid. Troad, 548^ ^'ulg^ mon^ 

kiurt* ig. 

V. 451 et seqq, sic dtspoiiendi : ' ^ 

»ui xtS iftna b* 9»fut* 

Urtfs yi nvftdretf irAveuu yiftw 

inth R \mens aiSttfUu tuhnurrft^" 
yiNir ht hAtem xmeitu Aia« ' 

Ml (r»|funenc ftii r* m' fttt, 

ilAyuve tt^iv xdfTtt xiviiW^w) 

' ytvMM,' ftvhv ftdtogf et* HfOtrnfUs. f 

In Tulgatis x»} ftbf U ie/xn* xrt^^Kfm*''Anis yt fut^m mu fdy 

lfur/iH<ntt yefu* si quit constructionem- quksierit^ nse is openiitt pendi- 
^-pderit. Quod ad Smt xoparm plaB'^ gemellus est Prome^ ^4* 
xitfuavi* h-ns.' Jn T. 454. dedi pro Smm : simSis con^sio in 
Med. 398. Mox yttlgo x*^(t*. • ■ 

V. 459. Viilg6'’!A xetfm tthttvt tsSF Syie inifu'x*fuu. Bothens vult 
mxofra. Malim ismiig-. ^ 

A’'. 470. Vulg6 Hargo ^sk. wtrsf^^vru qnxpulchra 

est emendatidi judice Bisderoj. £et3i(^,esset vewnjswt vroAfr. 

Y. 473. V'ulg^') s*'?**'^* Mailin’nesqai^fitv ^uod et Sefaoliascss 
agnoscit KfibdV «iM8(|llti«4' 

A". 474. Vtdg6*fej»^jy tu>*. laquibu* 

neq^’l^sum nequ^' s;7ittaxRr'|jiveTBeris. ‘Aid; kH*. 

liege lAeho* y Mtey rux/trr hret^^ififuin’ Illud miro*- —MrxAAele* 
fuSm non I6ng^ distat ab AenuX/Jxktt yxfut* in Pluen. 16'93. Qui locus 
clasucus cooferri debet. ' 





V* 477. Vulgi Kmi Vha 

▼ocuiYi »»} in\>M)fi yt HOB video; vkSssem »,ecrtjptam esset 1C«2 
owAX* mjst MN JSxpe pcTiBtitaBtar yt et Mi* 

V. 400. ^'ulgo lC«j yijg rtf nlh, Botli6ui[ 

conjkit •^(T|p*V* rmh, Aaud (Roi^^judwie Batleio. Meiigt 

fortasse videbitur ilrdUiv «vn; T^b. iii'qw'seasu.eft'^in fic^. Trach. 

*22. Hes«y«h»Kw4fc nifue, Bei!mtitaQt»tf.M«c»«i{n»^ 
etnufutf. - ,, • 


V. 50]>-^ seq, VuJg^ 

*OffW»N»f Is ^fdrtt^uf r 
$b|Kwfn^iiR.di|^db tw-ir*Xi<vi»£%anNi»» 

/bffttvf HflfitUlmf tuti ifXtmijQM i^ptf 

V. A. 4e>TVK«il ^ 

'Extrema membra wrstnim transport ^ebenc.' 

inidfaf in 

JiuftAf vr^onitutf iittiuutt tut* lifittp 
et mox 

V. 5lO. j8i^u{ v«» tfiwb. 

et x*htmvf^$n 0 glossi swnt vocu urtmih* Heeyeh. 
mXmkwv idem loricon hue re^xk t* sed ordo postulat 

^^xert^af. * 

V. 5aV* Vulgu 4 )vA«e|«( pf * HteC neque tpse intcl- 

ligO neqiie intelligebat PMf\vta» Cnjus conjectara fin* proba eit, 
ob ^neiH illud wt«h. Sdspltts quoqoe permutantui- p«Ni et f^ug* 
-md. Por^n. ad Me^. A'enim'neque sic locus integer esc. 
Le^P%i$e«s. Hesychk 9 |^, ^ 

V. 5n< \'uIgo Kiti {vpeixw7ii: legeKwt (vp3«A»t!n» oboenienHhu. 
Scholktstes -wJV Xovrvyjs^Hvm. Hesfch. rfyrvyjgitirfr cf. 


.S. C. Th. 9SH. ‘ 


512 . Vnlgp }fa{>fii* Jtytmitf Wr^ ifiir/u taSr lege If'ums*^ 
V. S 19 . Deveiho’it 4 »^^ 4 Hiaiitsampl»!idumest. 

V. 5‘21. \’ulgd BA. tuftifU* dit T«v{r»$ ivpiipiqiMfti. 

Tu lege BA. dv v*v7nt* 

XO. ivfifuifuta. 

V. SHQ et seq. regi tribueadir ^ uc dis^Miiendi, 

BA. oSr u — »Ad (SehBCz'Tice iftiJ) xlyiw— 



1SK> JSulMiiiai^es StippUm. 

*EyiA ■■ “ H itw, »4 «mm» it ^KUiJ ■ " iWto J*i-Hjlt wwt* 

-—AtTw l ; — ^yA Si VMiiw in^wv 

y>i5S6i 'Tiiiii'ob metram tumob'seasiun kge, 4r»S*il n K«>>yiNr^«. 

‘ V. 5S9» Olim collaudabam conjectfiram Stanleii tw* 

Amtt ^ice fir fnXmM^iymnttM Nunc maiim tit GmnU 

bos notoxn est ^wy/nn, ordo: restituitur supr^ 160. 

V. 54K Foitasse IIieXi^i^hMrty. Hesjreh. IfMAz/upn^ f 

piil^ Levi post distincdone positL junge 

hnii» cum ^^ 1^1 et sic reddc: d^ice lacM coervka r^rUm istum 
rcmigem, resfkiem germ rfoitrum quod mfd^ audit dJbminis propter 
(subaudito biiw) tibi dUectam progenitrieem uaiUerem : tf. ornnino 
Med. 416 et seq. * • ■ 

y. 548. yulgatum irtm^ums krmrit reddit Stanl* Jhres depas~ 
ientes vuUus. At Itmiv vultua est iroz nihili j hoc sensisse.videtur 
ipse Stanl. reddit enim MS. verao Inirina speeulatioues herhidas 
matrit, i. e. herUda preta in qui5us Argut ^rulahatur matrem. 
Neque dihih/ttut sonat ,fieret dqHueente* .* sonat irtivoft^ ideM ac 
x*tircftH in V. supra 51. Ejusdem familisest fiolnfuut quod Hesych. 
optima exponit quia paludosi loci sunt multum paseui: quo 

sensu illud fiw sape pooitnr: nam /3*v teste Hesychio f€fiy» xai 
iriAv h|Xw apud Lacones. Lege igitur dAtilfue Vi hufuito 

y. 556. Neque Scaligero pTacebat neque At>reschin iiimi' in 
sensu mittU quorum hie corngebat uSiru' ille humt. Uterque 
contra veterem Atticam linguamj qua* postulat ov in talibus' 
voculis. Vide Valckenaer. ad I%am. 406. e^ Person, ad Hec. 8. 
FrsBtulerim Mm*: cognatum verbum habet Noster Prometh. 115.^ 

rr^tAuntt. 

V, 562. Inter nit et mvdptvt obelum Porsonus interposuif. 
Nec injm^; speciab aliquod sententia postulate non generale istud 
Tfvc trtntttwt y dofdeut^ Collate Prometh. 805 qt seq. usque ad 
H/f &* i(/«y mndUepit t alii fortasse melius quid eniere peterunt. 

V: 565 et se<{. siclegcndj 

icufiVtfi i\ . 

AjtpfW itnqifrrk 
/fi?Vr miftfieintr dxnt 
‘ biif 



EmtfSdatione$ ^Mischyli Supptka, ifl 

/ ' jrnmi f ' 

Wfm fiknt , 

Xuftiiui N</X«tf W 0 Wif . 

In V. 565. V unitnvfMn voids sensai repugnBt> cui saccumt nostn 
lectio ab Hesychio depromta. ^Kattc^ufftwh {vsnrAiiy^ini, i(« 

yvytvTct, * Mox> fii/M 'locum habet vice iSavi ct 3r» m (ex n 
factum) vice Afi^p«et aii^mc vke tiquarpartim ex interpolati 
partim 6 corrupta scriptudi nascuntur. In v. 568. *S y' ezhibui loco 
•» T, quod nuUo modo defeiidi potest. Quid dbt velit V. D. (Edin¬ 
burgh Revietv,) dum tr esse xelativum statuit, cujus antecedens NiiAtv 
esty^lantt ignoro. lllud y sequitur w ^ttUJ veil Iw: vid. Porson. 
Fhoen. 654et 1/65. S^tentiamproutnobisemendatam sic construe- 
•w yi ftittf }(UfaC»TK»y NiiAcv iMfutut no'Mf Ataunt. 

V. 572, Vulgo Mrr{*3«AifTefs metro repugnante. 

Aid. et Turn. mrr^tiuKins. MsHm iSvlmii r tixunhet 
f cf. Prometh. 899. "H(«« Cum ver 6 dipthongtis u 

non corripitur (vide Valcken. Phoen. l96\) lege uJmtUh. HIs enim 
respondent xt?^vr?My»iT»9 dtXim* Oirr^eJi'nmip’fa*. * 

V.584. I'ulgd/ 84 b y o^m; mor T«Mr« 4 . IJcer niliil 

<5crti de his utpote de hiulcis statni possit, malim tamcn 'T« S’- 

KiTTiTAi* cf. supra 317. Mox V. 586. Syntaxis postulat i»»^va¥. 

V. 595. Vulgo Nsntv$ Aid. »a««v. Fortasse voavf. 

V. 596. Pro ?Aytty quod vix ferri potest (nam aliud cst fignra 
TT^af TO ntfiautifMw) malim yif/«f dissyllabon secundum illnd Ei 
nati natorum et qui nascuntur ab ii^jt .• mox lege Kv^mr si sana sit 
lectio. 

V. 6o2. Vulg 6 et in antistropliico StvA/at 

fgitr‘ qu.e postrema, licet metro congruantj sensui tameh repug¬ 
nant. Emendant alii fdcillimo ab v. 97. S«oAki bene qiiftad sensds; 
quoad metri, secus: lege igitur ulgi^ot, et aifft iuvXog. 
Hesych. Oi^/^Uf vatfi^afUt lege <v Anglice ** Brings about 

nell,** cf. 8 oph. Trach. 840. *iu rm^ i tuf (vulgo tftTnb* 
uatTovfi^st (vtdgb -—^ 11 ). 

V. 6o5. Si deficit antistrophicus» lege »a»m' similiter infi-a 
930. uaru MSS. 2 . cum Aid. et lum. Rob. kAvm. 

V. 6 'lf. Optima Turn. i» tW quo spcctat hun in Guelph, et Aid. 
mox lege nwf. 

V. 612 . Alii %ii{ (hrot srAidvmH alii vAnf^iTM. Prretu* 





lerim xi^ifi x}S^»s Wir*; Hinc Intelligi pot^SC Can A 

interpuncnonis ^mfltatac ad v. 526. iyjivfuvs nunt^ rh m»m if Sbf 
tiftttif Titi. ilLschylus enim ad ilium morqm x^spicitt qui apud &uo9 
pQpulares obtmuit» ut, de qualibct re ad suffragia cum ventnm csse^p 
demus tllcy qui tunc tempons ag^bat* suis prixnuii);,iien- 

fieniias ferreti 4ein reliqui demi, «uo quisque in ordin^ darent 
suffragia. Fac igitur m iste deit|usy in quo regis qomen ntunera- 
batur, iF^vTtintetf ageret, non injnsti rex opinatus erat n xmmf se 
potuissc rUifitti, modo suos persuascrit ad Suppliccs 

recipiendas. ,£t profecto disctiminis aliquid apse Noster indicavit 
inter rlxn (sive srA?#**} et n ad v. 375. 

V. 615y6. Sic dispose x^* l^unitf^tf 

AfyoDt 

V. 6l7. Manifestolegendum^il^ fturtttxfif i^h^i cf* Eumen. 
867» fUTiurxiui TQvdf. V* fftnlnHft 

V. 624*^ Vulg6 hurtiv Atif. Med, et Rob. ’insntv Znttt* Quibus 
^ures fuerint delicatiores, iis ]daccbit Zqrtf iuvtMv* cf. supra 39Q. 

V. 620. Admissaconjectura Canteri mox lege itvx»dilr- 

t»i. Neque viUgatum neque Scaligcri whar^Hti quod a 

Scholiis haustum est, neque vttXvtM Aurati ullum hie locum liabet. 
Noster usurpat in Choeph* 81. lUa var. lect. a Scholi- 

•aste'eommemorata oritur u deprasrato interpretamento quo- 

onodo et Hesych. exponit 9n»>{Mvr«». 

63l. V'ulgo Aiif*vy*i»vs : sed lege A^f»ttYif^v scil. regis: cf. 624i. 

y. ()3S. \"ulg6 nt cTi W. Comimpitur solenne illud ii««n »vr 
•cf. CEd. T. 172. lix-on- fXhrt fur. 

V. 6'41. Quomodo.dici possit n-pfvparte (utMS8. 2* Aid. 
Rob.) non video: quia trufi^artt ipsum, quid valeatt ignoiip. 
Malim arvf Mip»m subaudito veibo, quod ad referatur, scilicet 
: de qua ellipsi adeas D Orvill. ad Cliariton. p. 398. ed. 4to. 

(lesych.^A^tfTaf, 

V. 643. Sunt qui rir dxtftr cian‘'Apff conjungant; sed id vetat 
taumlogiahujus cantus, cf. 689. NuUus igitur dubito quin MSS. 
dent rift i. s.'/mr quae lectio ni 4^or vera cst. 

\\ 6*46’. Vulgo b £xxait, Prj.*tulerim hiiexuf, ■* 

(i.94. Turn ob metnun turn ob spnsum legi'debet 
cf. 36*7 ei 438. ' 




T. -Moa'ei^ JBschi^etts est, utvdces vel ijusdem; ^el 

simtlis foiiKw, eundenn et’<fttrophe ec antiftro|due locum teneant, ut 
monuit Hennaiui. Obsenrat. Crit. p. 130. 

V. 668. Vol^o urantitheticis ita di^onuntur. 


itMinu 

ftiy unjc0fl$H 
Tu lege 

wiXtf Kihittif 
mrrSt 


679 . rAinttP 

t)f {oMf A/' ' 

fciyMV tftflhna 
3»Mf« A/* 


In ▼. 679. Gl. etf zgne. Quam Tocem nec SchoUastes agnoscit, 
rfff yt^irrmt nHiirm «•» Aid f4» {ww (twtfrdrme. UaufpBisr *!«•» 
Ut ‘Af OiXm* Soph.- Phitoetet. 

V. 675 . Vulgo jMtJ ytftitrmp. Ha* intel. 

ligi nequeunt. Nilul video' prater latentem in literii 

finTtHiiMt, Hesfch. Qii«2jiMt fitifui *i «» Euri¬ 

pides Ion. 511 . et Androra. 1158. usurpat IwilAsw rt in Ion. 1549 
(1571) ex emendatione Piersoni. 


Vot. 111 . Nv. ▼., 


M 
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IN OBITUM PBJNCIPISSM AliBLJM. 


'HptVfja daXTiofcray ev avOet ei^ag 
UapQsvov Seivou xojrtg e^apt/z^ev 
^sD* xmng Zsivet Secvarou, (pepoiera. 

Moptrifzov afJMp, 

. ‘jri<p8uyeu vuv ^npig, *A^p^trtig 
Jtl 7re<p8uy6V uvv yavog, Tq6 Mpayreg v 
'USovav d* e^aLp ^pa^^u, xai ysXmrog 

'AyXochif OTnrot. 

US. TTox T^arS* S^pai Xapiroov ^opsTou ; 
IIS TTOH to pMxaip****TyiEiUy vayTaiV 
MSrep 6u6A\7ig ; oXoiotv ^ivoitru 

UofxMVig oipiv* 

0 * 

US vox S^ctg vopipopoetrtrttg uoynj s 

US Ss Bptrrauvtov &oi7J6g odu; <pe6y8v' 
AutryMTog ^eipuov Botstarou xaT^u-^pev 

TSv rptvoQarav. 

^Ayye^og ySp rm BoufaTtso /MMfMiVsv' 

KoCi, ytyag mg fzaxpS ^i^otg eZpwi^e 

KaXov SvBog* — *Ayy'Ktaxoig S* eZeaxsu 

^AT^yget BtffjuS. 
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BibUaACntii^sn^. *• 

Jig 8e<ro} xoupag rig tpsw bCvour dv 
TSlv d«o<r<ruTov ^pivoL; rig &iFayra 
jd£pa T&v ire/tvav Xotpirmif; xa\ fpjot 

'Opavimoiv i 

MyyjXeov ‘)\.eyov(rt xaTktSu ^opsTat, 

“ N6[ji.<paf wv TuiS* Ix5e, Ziimv XiVoidroe 
Xputreov Torpag, reog sa'Tiv dyifip 

*S 2 pavm oixog. 

Alcrirofisit vpatrsp^ifiLiitm^vap ^/tiv 
• ^Etrhe, xai puy d&apdrcati 
Miy<7re Twg bfipeSg d^paraig OEdt Ttp 

Aih low." 

J. GORDON, 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, > 

I AM happy to find that your Journal has received 
the promise of such encouragement. I conceive a perio> 
dical work of this nature to be of the highest importance to the 
interests of literature, as being the only channel by which the 
desultory opinions of many learned men can be communicated 
to the world. I would not fo^ a moment presupe upon the 
probability of ever contributing much to the public stock of 
knowledge} but if any occasional remarks which I may be able 
to send you, should conduce in the smallest degree to tlie benefit 
of your publication, I should of course dfirive from it an 
additional pleasure. 



J96 Bii^eat ■ * 

The iirst. observations wlush I would ofier for yoor accept¬ 
ance! are upon a passage in St. .Matthew’s Gospel, yap 
ewTW rvv acrnget iv THi ANATOAHt. C. II, V. 2. Soi^e com- 
mentatOTS have interpreted thi^, •< of .die rising of the star,” and 
others, as our English translators,« of its appearance in the East.” 
I have long thought that the sense of the passage miglit be 
settled upon more satisfactory grounds than any which have 
hitherto been given, aiid, venture to submit to you what has 
struck me on the subject. I was first led to doubt the propriety 
of our English version, from the striking alteration of a wo^d in 
the Greek text. In the first verse of the chapter, the word 
which is translated «the east,” is uvarokaw, and such is un¬ 
questionably its true meaimg j .but the expression in theaecond 
verse is rf aveerokf, and ^ does not appear at all probable that 
the word would have beeif so suddenly changed, if the signi¬ 
fication were unaltered. It may be urged that the sense is really 
altered, sfnd yet that both words are properly turned « ,e|sti” 
the first applying to eastern countries, and the other the 
eastern part of the heavens. Now even supposln gsuch a pecu¬ 
liar distinction between the singular and plural of Aveerokij, 
(though there is in fact no such distinction at all) yet I appre¬ 
hend that the explanation entirely fails; because « we have 
seen his star in the east,” must obviously mean either that they 
saw the star when they were in the east, or that they saw the star 
to the east of them. By the first of these hypotheses then, the 
word ought'confessedly to be in the plural, and the other,I take 
, to be untrue, because the Magi seem to h!ive been directed in 
the beginning of their journey by the situation of the star $ but 
they travell^ a westerly course, therefore the star must'' have 
been toward the west. 

On a further examination of the word avoroAi), I find that its 
singular is used comparatively seldom to denotb the east; out of 
the num^ohs passages in u^ch it occurs in the LXX. in this 
sense, it is used only twice tfiUhe singular. Numb. S8. and 
Nehem. iiL 2». and I ^believe'^ in no instance \riiattfver with the. 
article. For in the latter verse alluded to, the aitiele before 
Sarafokiii belongs tto the foregone substantive as appears 
more clearly from comparing^ the verse with Jer. xix. 2. £zek. 
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X. 19.' and si. 1.' Strabo prefixes the article, but then he uses tile 
plural number.—Vid. p. 4. ed,Xut. 1620. iet Al. 

The same word id used to express the east in two otiier paa>' 
sages of St. Matthew, c. viii. 1 l.*and xxiv. 27. in both of which 
it is plural. Ste also Luke, xiii. 99. Ir occuib in the singular 
in Rev. xxi. 13. but still without th^ article} in the rtkro other 
instances where it is found in.the Apocalypse, it is joined with 
Upon the whole, therefore, there appears to be the 
strongest reason against .interpreting ry 'dvanroAj) the east} and 
eveo supposing that a passage could bd cited-in d^ence of it, yet 
in the present instance such an interpretation is extremely impro-' 
bable, since no reason can be assigned for the remarkable, 
variation'in the word, as observed above, unless its meaning were 
intended to be varied. I would, therefore, translate the passage 
in question, « we have eteen his star 'in its rising/*^ and this 
translation suits the context remarkably well. It is evident from 
v. 9^nd 10. of tlds chapter, that the appearance of the star did 
not Continue during the whole of the journey of the wise men, for 
they express a great joy at its return; they had seen it, therefore, 
only at its rising, at its first appeaiance, and are no-w rejoiced to 
find it again before them, not in the act of rising, but leading 
them on to the object of their inquiry. 

' I had intended to send with these humble lucubrations a few 
remarks on the conjectures oP « A Country-Parish Priest/* 
respecting the three vdtnessest but 1 have at ptefont no time to 
add more. 

Yours, &c." 

Iifyrek 6» mu . GRANTA. 


We refer'our Correspondent to G. Wakefield, who 
translates: we ifeen his star rise. See his “ Translation 
of the New Testament,” i. p. 290. 2d. ed. 



Ifotice ^Str TV. DJtUMMONH^s « Essay on a Punic Etseription,** 
Iloyal 4/0; London^ 1810 .—Including Biblical Criticisms. 


To THE EoiTOB of THE CLASSICAL JOVSNAL. , 

Sift, 

I HAVE read with much pleasurie « /in Essay ott 
a Punic Inscription fcmid in the Island Malta, bf the 
Right Honorable Sir William Drummond,’* and brought by 
him to this country. It appears to contain important infor¬ 
mation, and will be a greats acquisition both to the Biographer 
and to the Historian. The reasons he has given for conenSding 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginjan hero, was interred in the island 
of Malta, appear to me decisive, and I think must be satisfactory 
to the learneil. We are informed in this inscription, tliat the 
yyii Chamber, over which it is placed, contains tlie remains of 
Hannibal, die terror of the Romans, and die true friend of his 
country. • 

It is necessary to remark, that though die learned author ha» 
given the inscription in Hebrew, he does not attempt to reduce 
the Phoenician -or the Ethiopian to th^ exact standard of 
that language. He observes, that the father of HatofllbaL. 
was Amilcar Barca, that in the inscription the father of Hannibal 
is called, Bar-MeUk, and yet he thinks that both these name* 
signify the same person: I ^ink so too} but we shall find that 
Melek only is applied to the father of Hannibal, and that the 
wor^s Ben-Bar^Melek, signify, and arc applied to, 

three persons. 

« Ajoitcar Barca,” says thib writer, ** seems to have no 
resemblance to the Punic.” The Punic was in its origin the 
Ph^ician, winch was a dialect of the Hebrew, Phoenicia being 
a colony planted ^y the ancient Hebrews. Amilcar Barca is 
pure Hebrew, as ^ell as Hannibal: Amilcar is a compound 



« 

woid| aa U the case with many Hehrew names: it comes ftom 
ten hamU “ to pity,” and *13 cor, a heathen Deity.” liius 
we find that ^e Canaanites had a temple,dedicated to *>3 car'f 
1. Sam.'vii. 11. « And the mm*pf Israel went out of Mizpeh, 
ond pursued the Phi/istineSf and mote fhem*^ ^<09 
"T3-n'3^ " until they came under Beih-Carf i. e. the temple 
of Car. 

Barca is literally jBorco,.** to bless.” Amilcar Barca 
will then read thus in our language: *< blessed be the God of 
pity»” or, << the pitying God shall be blessed.” lii like manner 
te? Hann%al, or Hanni-baal, is literally, ** t^e Xord 
establish me.” 

The learned author says that « Bar>Melek cannot puzzle 
any linguist.” Melek, and not Bar-MeJek, was applied to the 
grand'father of Hannibal, ^te Melek, is the word for kingt 
and *13 Bar, which is a Chaldean word, means a son, as well 
as Ben; but 13 Bar, signifies the son or immedi^ 
ofFspring of die father, when 21|jl Ab, ** die father,” anti XI 
Bai, “ the grandson,” are living. Th'* words "f^O "13 J3, Ben, 
Bar, Meldc, will dien read, « a son of the son of the king,” or, 
agreeably to our customary mode' oi expression, the line will 
read,, « Hanniobaal, 4he grandson of the king.” So that Hanni- 
baal, the son of Amilcar Barca, apd not Amilcar Barca himself, 
as is supposed, commanded the, Carthaginian army during the 
reign of his grandfather, and consequently was a young man, ns 
die word. signafies. 

■} said dius much'on the introductory part of the work, 

1 shall'now make a few observations on the work itself, m far 
!ka it has relation to Biblical elucidation, which is consistent 
with my present undermking. 

This work is aepletewlth information of the most interesting 
nature^ interesting, b^use it tends to illustrate many parti¬ 
culars in the most ancient part iffn the Bible. It will also be an 
acqm^tion to the libraries of those, who have made the eastern 
languages their study. ^ ' 

1 agree with Bochart, Focoefce, Walton, and this author, that 
the Book of Job was written originally in i^bic; but as this 
book was translated from the Arabic into pure Hebrew by 



Mo 8 e $4 wliQD'.he fled frtm the face of Fhatacdf to WiaUBeii^ v/hertf 
hi 3 JcuiBiOan Job was tbe reignii^ king} we b^TO it viA ift 
a Uncage far.better onderstoody and mote coAprdiensivey than 
the Arabic. But 1 cannot agiue with this writer, that ** them 
are manj^ words in the Hebrew sqr^tures, of which the ^ense 
can be best determineil by the Arabic i" because the Hebrew 
language is complete in itself, and capftble of ^1 that expression 
Which constitutes elegance, .sublimity, and simplicity. So far 
as in tlie Arabic, Persian, or any of the cogoate dialects, 
words are found which have.,the same li^al.fqiimatiooas the 
Hebrew, and are only Hebrew wor^s written with the letters of 
those languages, and there are great numbers m the Arabic and 
Persian} so far, indeed, it may serve to confirm the Hebrew 
reading. The Hebrew forms the roots of a great part of the 
words in the Arabic and Persian languages; like ^ streams 
issuing from a spring, which water the distant county, and are 
the princ^^ cause of vegetation} so the Hebrew language pro* 
duced and enriched the languages of the east, 

Far as where eastern Ind salntes the dawn. 

. The Hebrew *lSt 3 is the' name for their ii^rket~ 

• T • 

place I and the Arabic is bat the copy of the Hebrew 

I3K od, or « father.” The western languages also have many 
Hebrew words j riie Greeks had their 7i}, which is the 

Hebrew iT in Greelc letters j' the heathens 

called their God Ethun, which is letter for letter' the 

same as the Hebrew i, e. « the most high,” ' 
is literally from W hm&ett a basK^**' 

« soniethiiig elevated, or rajs^ above the plain or yur*. 
face.” Gbedie," fl^om to serve. Bven in our owa^ 

language we have many Hebimw words such as Dad, from 
TTt, Vde beloved. Car, from 13 a pasture.”- Amen, 

from IpM oflien. 7km, fromja|1K ** j^s. CaUe, firqra 

can^yetitum to ISmta, the Hebmw .hmgpage, 
is the^^ root of 6a oriental languages i fog an it found by^ 
expy^ence, that by Ae aid of L^in, as competent-a knowledge 
of the English, Spysuih, or Italian hnguyg^, may be 

obtained m one year,, as, without would rei^uice four or five 



jivtfi M nKdi to a knowlfedge of tlie 

Arabic or Porsiaii l8nguag'e% which, may be ac<)i]ttred with less' 
labor» and in a shorter time, bf » prerious knowledge of the 
rudiments of the Hebrew only, the mother of the eastern 
languages. • 

In proof of<the assertion, that «there are ouoif words in the 
Hebrew scriptures, of which the' sense can be best determined 
by the Arabic,** we reaieh’* says the learned author, Gen. dl. 
S3. and in the last verse of ^ 1st book 

^ • T *. S • T •• • S“ 

of l^muel, OrT-nbSi}? •‘ir»b' 5 1 the first 

is translated in bur version, and J^ahem planted afpvvein 
Beersheba; and the second, and tke^f took their bones, and 
buried them under a tree. Thus wluch was a grope in 
Genesis, becomes a tree in Samuel.’* But it does not fdlow 
bicause is rendered by tree, that the translation is just. I 
believe we shall find that the translators shotild have rendered 
^M^in Samuel by grove^ as well as in- Genesis. . Throughout 
tiic Scriptures EasAel, is the term fbrgrozv; but if 
Ea^l, means a grove, I may be asked, how vsenre to luider- 
stJind the passage in the, 1st of Samuel, xxn.. fi. where 
Eashd, is rendered by ^ve also ? I shall make a abort digresSuon 
to prove that in .this verse the word Eashd, means a 
grooej it will at the saqie time ci^ble us to reconcile the mani¬ 
fest inconsistency in this passage, as it stands in the translation, 
which Deists never fail to adduce, ** as proof of the disordered 
state pf the Bible.** • 

.passage as it ^ands ip the transkckm is incorrect i when 
read d^ht « Saul abode Gibeah, under a tree in Ramah,** 
it certsunly must strike every reader as absurd and impossible} 
it was not possible for Saul to abide in the city of Gibeah, and 
at'the same'time* un'def a tree in the city of Kamah>s which is 
the plain sense in the Mnslation. Besides, if he had at jthat 
tittle been in Gibeah, Or iti J^^milh, there was no necessity for 
him to abide i^ du^e cities, while all his friends and servants 
were about biiA, « wltii He sp^t in his'hand.** This original is 



as follows; - ' • 

tri no-ia nun rtpaaa 
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The H beiht prefixed Gibeahf and to i^'jMamakf 

is rendered by' the preposition an, vix. « in Gibeah, under a tree 
in Ramah/’ but agreeably to construction, n here ought 
to be rendered bt/. and fofmrdst as in Jer. c. xvi. 4. ZITQI 
ly the sward and lyfamimf and Eccles^xi. 3. ’ * 

Tkahathi is erroneously rendered by "under. This 
word, with a similar construction, is rendered, Genesis, ch. 1. 
39. «in the place of.” Lcvit. 16. 42.' The clause will tlien 
read, ** now Saul abode by Gibeah, in the place of the 

grove by Ramah.” Here we are told the particular situatidn of 
Saul, who, as the history informs us, was in pursuit of David 
and his soldiers. The word rendered his servants, is a 

general term for all that serve, and as Saul is described to be in 
the city, it leaves us to suppose that these were his 


domestic servants; but this word also signifies soldiers. 2 Sam. 
c. ii. IJI 13. « And Abner, tlic son of Ner, and the 
servants of Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, went out from Maha- 
naim, to Gibeon, and Joab, the son of Zeruiah, and the 


servdhts of David, went out and met togctlier by the pool of 
Gibeon.” Here the two armies, under die command of Joab 
and Abner, the generals of David and Saul, met together; and 
the I7th verse says, “ And there was a very sore battle tliat day % 
and Abner was beaten, and the men of Israel fled before 
the servants of David,” which plainly means the soldiers' 


of David. 

Fidelity, particularly when the Scriptures are the subjeist, is. 
the duty o£ a translator; but in the Bible translation of this, 
passage, 1 Sam. xxii. 6. tlie. translators have passed by a word, 
wluch is as necessary as any other, as it informs us what 
description of persons his senmnts were^ who were with 

him; this is the wdrd, 0*23(3(1 hanfidtsaabim. This word 

I • T • - 

mealis garrisons, 2 Sam. viii.^. « .Then David put 
garrisons,” v. 14. 1 Chron. xvih. 13. 2 Quran, lvii.2. the 
chmse, will then read, and all his gar» 

rison- solders ahmt him, or as we should express it in our 
language, and althis guards about him, ' Here he is described 
as a geneial at the head of his army; the expression loitk his 



spear in Ids hand is then proper*, but to suppose that whil6 he 
was in his palace in 6ibeah> err under a tree in Ramah, there 
was any necessity for him to have a spear in his hand, when the 
servants of his household were Vith hiin, according to the 
translaiion, is altogether inconsistent with the original. The 
whole verse reads, « Now Saul abode by Gibeah, in the place 
of the ^ve by Ramah, with his spear in hb hand, and all his 
garrison soldiers about him.” 

The original describes the place where Saul was encamped 
undej^ the cover of the girooci Gibeah and Ramah were 
neighbouring cities, as appears from Jnd..xix. 13. and by this 
reading, turn) Scad abode hy Giheabt the place of the ^'Ove hy 
Ramcdi, we are informed that he and his soldiers were between 
Gibeah and R^mah, in the place of the grove, a very proper 
place, not only to avoid the communicarion of intelligence to 
David, but to keep his soldiers in health by protecting them 
from the extreme heat of the sun, tilt he obtained information 
concerning the concealment of David, and the strength of his 
army. Therefore, to return to the passage in the last verse of 
the first book of Samuel; it ought not to be rendered, ** and 
they took their bones, and buried them under a tree at 

Jabesh,” but thus, ** and they took their bones, and buried 
them rwy»2 btdun rmn in the place of the grove at Jabesh j” 
the place where the inhabitants ofT^abesh buried their dead. 

The learned author informs us, that the following words in 
Isaiah, DDh!? nttln rfm rendered in the English version, 
" and the parched ground shall become a pool, do not 
c on t ain the true meaning, and) the beauty of the passage is 
entirely lost. It certainly is not consistent with the Hebrew, 
and in its application it is indefinite, as, agreeably to this reading, 
all the parched ground in the country might be understood to 
become pools of watdr. ShaircA, he observes, has the 

sense here with the^ Arabic . Setabf ** true,” but it is 
literally a copy of I^arab, with this difference only; the 
I alif, or the Arabic is written to correspond witli kametSt 
the long A in Hebrew; and tti shin, is pronounced as D samech, 
after the manner of 'the Chaldean and Egyptian pronunci- 
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ation;' fiat ^ith deference to the opinion, of the learned author^ 
' who has cert^lynude a connderable proficiency in oriental learn* 
ing, and who has had an, opportunity of cteversing widi learned 
native'professors of the Arabic language* 1 humbly conceive it is 
no proof that the meaning of yyd Sharab, cila be best deter- 
Buned by Serab^/ for as ti^is Arabic word is o^ly the 
Hebrew 2'W-ShartAt in Arabic letters, diere cm be no doubt 

T T 

that it was taken from the Hebrew, which was the most ancient 
language, and that its meaniilg'i^the ^une in both languages. 

I think there is a considerabte degree of beauty in the 
translation vdiich this patriotic amateur qf oriental learning has 
given, and as the idea is comprehended in the original, it may be 
acceptable to the* redder to see it in his own words.' “ 'When 
the time of the Messiah shall come,” the prophet intimates, ** all 
nature shall rejedee; When the kingdom of God shall be 
establiFl^ed throughout the earth, then shall the blind oj^en their 
eyes, and the deaf hear) the lame shall leap, and the dumb shall 
sing 'for joy': the desert shall rejoice, the rose shall blossom 
diere, and the solitary place shall florish like Lebanon, or 
Carmel, or Sharon; the streams shall' break out in the arid 
wilderness, and the serab, the illusory lake of the desert, shall 
become a pool of real water.** Thus he concludes that 
skarab has the same sense hers with the Arabic Sgfab, 
which signifies " that eaefraardinaty iUusiont which often takes 
place in the desert, when the sands assume the apjpearance of a 
lake, and deceive the eye-of the thirsty traveller.** 

* I should not have said any thing* M' a<^idon concerning thisf 
passage, had npt the translators of tbeBiUe committed an errt% 


* Thu we read Jad. xii. 6. coBcenUng.flie Ephraimitesj that they could 
net prOBOaoce theV Hdn, but laatead of it they pronctaiced the d mmeeA, 
and evlddli^ £phld& wtB a aaill^ I^ypt, and as he pro- 

aoadi^hiinteU^ so he taSijliC'hir chUdtea ^ pro^once HUt dte^syptian 
ifdailip) hot oldadob retained tiie prommdation'of the 

espBtiy &au'idi|di4ley^«SiBe'f aad-lli^^ tM the Ephrahiutea coald not 
ig^oDnqe v ihhi, bat wiUi ad Maieoh, who when they whrs told to say n^av 
vri^ « s)^ nbao si^aleiyk, P The reason 

why retaiaed dfii a^e of nttenu^ after so a period is okrUnu; 
the trito were distinct states, and did not mix with each other. 




m 

which has escaped the^jidtice^Qf this 'leamed author. ' He fun 
rendered the first clause, rri^: «■ the lUosory »aV* 

of the desert shall become a pool' of re^ water}" but here he 
leaves us to apply the second, which is 
<* and*the thlrsfy land springs of water,’* as it stands in iik 
translation. It is to be wished that:he had favoted us vrith his 
view of this-also: however, as this is -not the ease,'I shall 
venture to give as literal a .rendering as the subject will admit, 
abiding closely by the Hebrew words, For though the above 
clause be consistent with the ideal signification, it must be 
allowed that there are words introduced which are not 
sanctioned by the original} neverdidess, it amounts to the same, 
whether we render by «the tskau^ed reserwirs 

shall beqome a perpetual source of watser,** or «the illusory lake 
of the desert shall become'a pool of real water;*' but the first 
sense s^ms to have beto the intention of the prophet, not to 
apply' these words to the traveller In the desert, which would 
then be limited to a few individuals only, but to the nation to 
whom he d* ’ected the pr^^diecy, and wlto no doubt at that time 
experienced this terrible sharobg, ** heat, or drought,** 

when their rivers and reservmrs were dried Op by the extreme 
heat of the sun. 

La^aamy in the trans^gition is rendered a poot* It 
is from the root D3 gmn, which means Jidl, addiHony a per- 
petual source, applied throughout the Scriptures to reservoirs 
of water, giving a constant supply. Psalm cxiv. 8. « which 
tutneth the rock into a D)D DJM, standing water." evii. $5. 
« he turneth the 'wilderness bito a staUifing 

water.” 

The primary meaning of Tstmnmaouriy is to heliollow, 
in a secondary sense, en^pty, and so it is applied toJustir^, and 
tkira, ^8' denoring AoUopstiessy emptiness, under ndix dlt 
Tsmmt but th'is word is undw the MSS Tsimay rigmfying 
draug^y or, ike droug^piace. Deut. viii. 15. ** and 

drought where there was no water.'V Psalm evii. 8S. “He 
turneth rivers into a ^wildemess^ and the .watdr-springs 
into dry ground /* or which would be agreeabfy to the original^ 
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and sprtTigs 'mter to drynm. ’The veise will then read, 
” The exhausted reservoir shall he for a perpetual source, even 
the droughty place for springs of water.” 

' There are few passages, this industrious writer,which have 

more embarrassed the critics than the following Which maketh 
Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of the south. 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season, or canst thou guide Arcturus witli his sons ?” 

One of these passages occurs in the' 38th chapter, v. SI* 

• • • 5 w 

• • • ■ • ■ 

** Cansf thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, ot loose the 
bands of Orion f” It will appear that Chima, means the 
Pleiades, and ^**03 Ckesil, Orion, if we attend to the application 
of these Jbnstellations, by these ancient people, tp the different 
seasQps of the year, though many of the learned have been of 
a different opinion. 1 have not met with any author who has 
satisfied me on this subject. ’ The writer of tlic book of Job 
had a reason, no doubt, for making those inqinries; and they are 
couched in such a form as gives us to understand that the things 
signified were beyond the ability of man to perform. I shall 
therefore endeavour to explain them consistently with the 
Hebrew, and as, 1 believe, they were understood by the original 
writers. 

« Can^t thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades ?’* 
That nD^3 Chima, was the ancient term in Chaldee and 
Hebrew, for that singular assemblage of stars in the sign Taurus, 
which we call Pleiades, and vulgarly, the seven stars, .will be 
teen by what follows. But commentators have been at a loss 
how to understand that these con^ellations’ should have any 
Influence; Aus have astrologers presumed to say, from this 
passage, that the stars influence min. The learned and the 
intelligent part of the world have tejected leones, .which 
could not illustrate the subject, and have judiciously passed 
over such passages, without attempting to embarrass the under¬ 
standings of the jinleamed with vsun conjectures, and uncertain 
conclusions. 



.Essc^m^i. 

TLe wards CA/t»a» K e* Pl^es> and Chesil, ujb, 
Orton, were aj^lied to indicate that season of the year when the 
heat and ctdd were predoihinantj no'^a Chima, means heat, or 
dtvugla. Psalm Ixiii. 1. “ My soul thirsteth for 

thee.”> Also that extreme heat which corrodes and destroys. 
Rabbi Abraham says, niD''a Chima, means *< a northern constel¬ 
lation producing heat.” So that this clause, mnst thou bind the 
swe€t*infiuew:e& ^ Pleiades, was applied by the ancients to that 
season of the year when the fruits of the earth in those climates^ 
wer^ produced early. For at this season, when the sun enters 
the sign Taurus, the Pleiades rise with the sun, when the sweet 
influences of spring arc heightened by the luxuriant produce of 
the earth, and which could only be effected, or restrained and 
bound, by the divine power^ In order, therefore, to show the 
vanity 0^ presumptuous men, he says,, canst thou bind the snoeet 
iiifluencts of Pleiades, i. e. restrrin the heat necessary to bring 
forth die fruits of the earth ? 

Or loose the bands Orion, That Chesil, i. e. “ Orion/* 
is introduced to signify « that season of the year when the sun 
draws near the sign Capricorn/* will also appear. At this time 
Orion rises in opposition to the sun, when the beautiful display 
of stars in this constellation appears in the eastern horizon, and 
which, in this part of Arabia, at this season, rises about sjz in'^e 
evening; from whence comes die word ibpo Qiislcu, ** the 
ninth month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year,” which answers 
to part of November and December. Neh. i. 1. Zach. vii. 1. 
when the earth is bound as it were in bands, and nature is dull 
and heavy, when the productions of the summer are destroyed by 
the cold and torpid state of vidnter. Hence it is applied to mean 
those whose affections arc cold in the sentiment of religion, and 


so it signifies ** a deviation from the warmth or life manifested 
by diose, who from principle keep the commands of God $” to 
such this word is applied, who in scripture language are deno¬ 
minated fools, and foolish. Psalm xlxix. 10. Fror. x. 18. Eedes. 
V. 3. In this sense it is borrowed from nature, and applied in 
the keenest irony to the friends of Job| who by tlieir own 
works pretended to effect their own righteousness. It is one of 
those forms of speechi which we frequently* meet with 




Scriptnr^^ where tiie i» ti^iaifprelieddflf^ 

Job 19 if it be ^nble Iw tp Und or,rei^m tike 

iK^hsfixtmces dfPUUideSt i.e. influeneesof ^Mrbig, 

wiij^ Pleiades appeals wjith'^^e fieing fton \ or foote lAe 
hands qfOnoni* i. e. »the Wdmg^power bf'dw frost», when 
OrioD) rising in oppdsirieh ^unV ^ada 6 n the wint^.” 
-The inferenceie bbyioua.'' U it po^tBle Ibr man’to save 

himself h^ his o#n woilks» '.c^ Wotk oitf ^ pw^ salvation inde¬ 
pendently of that Itfe-giv^i^ power, imch j^nddfs him ac¬ 


ceptable to Ood* Thus it must be admitted, that 
was the ancient name for Pt^ies, and V^ib' Cketih for the 
constellifiiou Oriofi, contrasted iHlh PleiMe&f as rising in oppo¬ 
sition to the sdn, in the winter, ChesiL is mentioned by 
uie prophet ^ meaning thi^eoi^aimons, Isi^aht^xvii. 10. 
brWD*»'D’to«frT.'a3to b, « For the st;^s of "heaven, and 
their con|tettation8,’* as noticed by this wjncer, for Q2^^3 


Chesdeefiem, must necessarily pppljr to the constfttations, i. e. 

Chadree, i. e. « the chambers or repositories, which 
comprehend a certain number of starsand it also appears that 
the abpve is ^ true thecdpgical appUcatipdl» as und^atood by 
those ancient natioiu^ ^^FgyptiansiiplK^eaDS, Hebrews^ and 
Arabians. ^ 

t now proceed' ^ consider a di^polt pert, ih these passages i 
difBcoft in its application, for 1 lurre not seen any,‘defi|iitioo of 
it, w^eh has afforded me the least infoonation oii^ a rational 
ground, why infinite wisdom, .to show the inability of man to 
save lumself by bis own works, should descend from objecta^.of 


die greatest ma^tude> tp notice a ringle star, which could not, 
acceding to tl^ custom t»f these learned people, be applied to 
denote with e0ect imy pasricvlar season of year. The 
passage is in the 9fh clmpter, and 9th t^rse,.Vp3 7t1^ 

" which maketh Arcturus, Or^tm, and Pleiades.” 

'Ihe teaniedim^^, wid^jood.teast^a^fSk “but how shall 
we vantu^ m 0aa^mct j^hf ilf Job meani^ jfreturus, 

.we CMhaidly.tutdfsrt^ have bean a sf^ star** 

I.ain,d«i<ridedly pf hi»,nplwAi jour do I think diat by this word 
^ orjgimd writer meant a though it is so under¬ 

stood in all the European transhtdons. 
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' ' Tfcfe first weirds 6f tMs'verse, z!^ JT^» are thus rendered in 
the Bible: « which malceth Arcturus.” » Schultens, Buxtorf, 
and the authors of the' Vulgat^** this writer informs Us, have 
'concluded that Ki^ jiag/i, meant die star Arcturus% and the 
but they have no authority for such rendering, 
any more than Aben Ezra, with many others, have for sup¬ 
posing it to signify the constellation of the Great Dear* 1 
cannot agree with this learned writer^ in concluding that we 
ought .to translate Aash^ by ** Hesperus, the star of the 
cvcAing.** The evening star, as it is. usually called, is a planet 
in the solar system, and as it is separated from the orbits of .the 
planets, the words <* Canst thou guide Aadi with his sons'?’* 
cannot with any propriety be aj^plied to the evening star, because 
the Tcst*of the planets being £ir out Of hb spherCx cannot be 
called his sons; and it is dftoi die case, that the evening star 
does not lead or guide die other planets, as they are frequently 
under the earth. But if we were to suppose Aask, 

was the evening star called Hesperust as first appearing and 
leading forth the host of the fixed stars *, tins r^soning would 
apply with greater force, as no conception can bi fbrrrfed con¬ 
cerning their vast distances 'from the solar system. The fixed 
stars could not be linked with the planets to justify the reading, 
Catia thou guide Arcturus loith his sons ? There certainly « are 
few passages,” as this writer justly remarks, « which h^ve more 
embarrassed the critics •” I shall therefore give what I believ'e» 
fnmi close investigadbn, to be die true sense of these, scientific 
passages. 

The clause in the original is which is 

thus Tendered: maketh Antunts^ drion, and Pleiades, 

Job is here speaking Of die power of'God, but the pronoun 
relative in the treusl^ion is improper, as these verses, from the 
6th to die 10th, are interrogative. He asks, ** Who rcmoKcdi ; 
the mountains? who overhimeth them in his anger? who 
shaketh the earth out of her place i who commandedi^ the sun, 
mid sealeth up the staiB ? vidio alone spreadetfa out the heavens ? 
who makedi Arctunis, Orion, and Pleimbs ^-^Tlie answer 
which Job gives shows durt he had true conc^iriona concerning 
the ubiquity of God: Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not\ 

VoL. HI. No.»t. , • 
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b« passetli on alsoi. but ( perceive hiBivnc^'’ Bat this clause, 
Arciitmit Otioiif ,atM| .JP(einJes, Jf we consider 
these a^ single stars, is of little,weight!^to be join^^ with the 
sha^ng of the earthy rjfmofin^ mouaiaimf hogamnding the sun^ 
and spreading the heax^^ When the whole i^niverse is intro¬ 
duced to show that it was made ^ Croti, an^ ^hat it is under 
control of his almighty poWefi it ceitahdj^ cot^il not be the 
^ intention of the writer to^ this magnificent description 

of the omnipotence of dodj by descend^jg tb^the consideration 
of making three solitary stars, ■> - 

The word tC^ Aaihi whiicK is rendered j/inttunts, comes from 
the radix Aashfisk $ its primary meaning is, to consume, 
to mear mstfi, destn^,,4i^l*^r ^otrode, eod, Fsalm 

yi. 7. << Mine eye is x|;xi. The same 

word, written with.-same .vowels,.and having the same 
C9nstmrl|)n, )s applied to the modi, ydsacheedsfemyt corrodes, 
and destroys*. Job, iv* 19. *< Crushed' before .the moth.'* 
Ch. xxvii. 18. <<<He buildeth. bw house . like the moth/’ 
Gh. xiii. 28: «c-moth.eaten.’' IsaialJ li. 8. 

<tthe dioth -shall eat'them.” Pssdm, xxxixl ll. Hos. v.. 12. 
fVom "%hat has been said coheenutig 110^3' Chitna^ . i. e. 
<* Pleiades,” ahd ^PD’CS^siV, i. e.' « Orioiii”'that the ancient 
people introdneed. riiese twdconstellatimis into their scientific 
writing ssftA applied them Co si^ify those seasons of the yeari 
summer atfd winter,' When heat aiAf cold were experienced in* 
riteir extranes, by winch means all the productions of the earth 
were brought to ihdir dbnsb^m^rion: it. will appear to the 
leanked, riiat aOfmiobe^tb do; With rite- 

^ssageihati dt^phtth pole stair, or anf Other scari' The verse 
will yead agreeably to the HebrbW* and ChosistHdly whir reason* 
as ftdloWi; wfte vkkBtH lAf ihse .eonson^ S^p^ Oritm, as HD'S) 
Pleie^d£ llnf flfXngli^'writei> not retaining oi^ii&d" words, 
would hhns^s v^o maheih'tl» fomumer, 

or deOrogiag ‘Sktedrrodfilg Aor/l-' ft, is d’^com- 

j^a^n, dhd fiO#er bringeib ii& thingf toa 

doiiisiin}n^a<3on,.i]i iwnM ai. iprdl at' iri winter, fay iictrtme heat 
as well.as cold. • ' ; ' 




The writer Of thist^pork has'giri^ us j^s fifaneUtion pf tbM. 
striking passage, JoW .xx*b. 19. nyai P©^ IJVIQ 

nil^ ** givea-)^ hprae atimgth? hast 

clothed bis neck ^th thonda?? wK&h he tlunks ,<5 is altogether 
out of nature.” ^ut tlieiv are nuh^ metaphors m.tbe»B&le>which, 
unless we attend to die peculiar, idmm of the hmguage, appear to 
be. out of nature ^ such ^ eetjMjg of 

JUed at the tabk Go4 fy.ei^tOig Aor^s and dkar^as-^doFs* 
skipping like edloest and nun^aim Uie'an Untcom/ 
and^reat numbers of passages,-^poar ta bo out of nature, as^'h 
is not possible 4iterally to eat thojfiesh of (du^ts, f^ce^rsio 
skip like calves, and inpuittaHis like w vmicoru when the 


; meaning is underset the cttttomarjt usagjs^ 
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proves that such passages, iiiMeiil.of bebg out of nature, add 
that force and,beaut]r, which .vwuld otherwise aj^ear, notonlp 
out of nature, but altogefher. useless and gnintelligihle. The 
inattention to this reciprqcal'adaptatiou e^taut thing to. another, 
« which comprehends in its figure a represeotati^ of some^ng 
else,” has htea the'sole eause-^why sv^ S^^tutee are,9ofi tuu^r- 
stood at this: day,,wiriibMt lirhb^ knowle4(pi it is. pot possible to 
understand tHgm; the Ifatned will continue tq^dhegtue among 
themselves, and will, gs ijhtif ugeif,^he perpetu^y 

searching for meanjppb^ atti various .transitions which spre np| 
authorized by. riw .Hebrew, and wetp.^.||i^ver inten^.bj the, 
original writers.. ^ . . ,. , 

I must acknowledge, that version, wkh wluoh our author 

haa faypred us» ‘^MyypKf B^le 

translation, yetit iug^re fonsjlst^ vaith .reason andsqpnfltSpuec^ 
than any other I have soen^ u^enea. vari^p ftoni.^ mceiv^ 
translation has be^ atten^ted. Ihe rendiey.ing by Bocharc 
is too absurd for critici^; « hast thfps clothed his neck with, u 
mane ? *’ though it has.^n lpionght agapi^Wfo^ the public In a 
modem translation oflhkj^i^v^th the addition of ^'i|^ing 
and flowing,”--^*,hast his. nech with, the i^Cing 

and, flowing mane.** Bu^ tdl ldiese are altogethej:''htconsjsteht 
with the passage as we have it before us in BUbrew \ I have 
carefully examined it, and find that the translation, as it stands 
in the Bible, is correct. * 
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NtHice ^Sir W. Drummonds 
In this Terse we hare one of the finest similes I ever met with 

i * * 

in any author, ancient or modern; the greatest beauties in 
Homer, Virgil, or Milton, arenas far below it ns to propriety of 
application, or elegance of expresnon, as the supeme speaker is 
abwe the person addressed. Dr. Randolph is willing to admit 
that Bangmaah^ means «the thunder," but he says, 

0* is not this one of those noble and sublime expressions, of 
which one dares not question the meaning ? otherwise i: may be 
asked, how can a neck be'Clothed with thunder?" That the 
passage is ** noble and sublime** must be allowed; but we 
cannot suppose diat the sacred scriptures, which God has given 
for a rule of life, are given in such noble and sublime” 
language, that we are not to or endeavour to understand 

their meaning; what idea we form of the noble and 
sublime," if its meaning be unintelligible ? That which cannot 
be under t^od can neither be noble nor sublime. As 1 must 
give the decided preference to the translation of this verse as it 
now stands in the Bible, I will sliow, agreeably to the idiom of 
the Hebrew language, what the original writer meant by this 
metaphor,—** hast thou clptHed his neck with thunder ? ’* 

Noiih can doubt that this is iti allegory, by « which some* 
thing other iS intended than is contained in the words literally 
taken/* by which the subj^ is rendered grand and striking; 
and by attending to the allegorical stile, in wliich these parages, 
which seem to be ofit of nature," ate written, we shall be able 
to form some rational coiiclusion concerning their true meaning 
and application by dre sacred writers. 

By a close investigation of such passages in Scripture; we 
dial! be convinced that the sacred writers, from ihe most.ancient 
time, by way of iUegorical tepraimtation, compared the horse 
to the iindmtais^g. Zach.' "xu. 4. mIu that day, saith the 
lionl, I wifi smite ea^ry horse with astomshmentj and his rider 
with madnem, an^ will smito every hwse of the people with 
hlitulness*' It mailt be eviilent to every impartial man, that 
som^tjifiug else is ohdehtood'than appetirs in the letter, as'it is. 
nocpossibte for a hoite to ho sthstten tuth asttmiskmeta, Hus’ 

\r -.3 z fainiliair phrase among those nations, and is something 
/ *'' what'is now in use amongst us; we call a person who. is 
/ dr cunning, ajbxf so it is in Scripture —to Hetodt 
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that fox. 'rbus we take figures from nature at this dijr* and 
apply them to signify the qu^ities of the mind. ,It is said of a 
person who manifests a w&kness^or imbecility of understandmg, 
that he is an a$s: and something of lUnd, though in a lit 
higher sense, Mras the imagei^ in c^iig the ancient^pco|ile 
of whom we are speaking. In thoM .ages,, we find in ScripCpre, 
that those who rode on white she^sses, were such as were to 
administer justice in tttah. « Bless ye the Lord^ riding on 
white asses,’* i. c. the 'Uex^'oevs of Israel t thqs to ride on a Me- 
ass signified zjtsdgey and to ride on a s^mu/e Signified a kingm 
(• Cause Solomon, my son, to ride on the she-mule, which is 
mine; and they caused Solomon to ride on the she-mule of 
King David, and Zadok the ;^8t, and Nathan the prophet, 
anointed him for a kingpin GihonI” The same was understood, 
at the time of our Lord,—" Jesus sent two disqi^des, saying 
unto them, go ye into a village which is pver agrinst you, and 
immediately ye shall find a sfae-ass. This waS done that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken lyr tlie propliet, saying, mil yd 
tlic daughter of Zion, behold, thy King cometh ^nto thee,meek’ 
sitting on a she>a8srignif^png, agreeably to ancient rusn^, 
justice and truth were the characteristics of thj|» kingly and 
x\ie priestly offices, which were manifested in him. This may 
appear strange to some, who may Say tliat it was a. custom, and 
that nothing more can be made of it. To such superficial 
rcasoners, I answer, ifdt were a custom, it must have been 
adopted on a ratlonal*ground in its origin, from circumstances 
which remained attat^d to those offices. Strange as this 
may seem, it is here confirmed by the Scriptures} and any 
mail who attempts to advance an hypotliesis contrary to the 
plain and express meaning of the divine record, must expect to 
meet with that repfoof, which hb ignorance and folly necessarily 
bring upon him. Whoever. I find there declared, which can 
possibly have no other meaning or application, I believe; I 
reject the opinions of all men, Jiowever learned, who may 
advance any thuig without such authority} and rest the whole 
of my proof on those unerring oracles, which cannot be contro¬ 
verted. * 

This was also the custom of the heathens, to borrow their, 
imagery from natilre, after the manner of the primaeval people, 
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to signify th6 passiont and proper^es of the mind. Pegasus, or 
the'flying horse, was^feigned l^them to be'^the winged horse of 
PerSeUb y fhti^ has been receiv^'as^a fable, lint it is not so, as 
there is a signifleatire reality in the object, and ^ it is true in its 
application. Pcrseus'vas a'man flunods forVisdom and under¬ 
standing} he was'' industribUs' in applying his nflnd to the 
invention of arts and sciences, which were usitfCd 'to man: for 
that reason j his undejAtanding ivas compared to -flie horse, on 
acconnt of its ntOtty to man', and'hs quich transition from place 
to place. Thus the hbtise of Perseus is said- to have broken 
open a fountain' with boctf, and that this fountain was after¬ 
wards consecrated to the nine } by ^ich we understand,, 
agreeabfy to this signiflcative’^fipfle of speech, that thejioof of 
die horse meant ^ industry, and the dii^ed horse the under¬ 
standing ^Perseus. '£k>''dtat tfaou^ this has .been received as a 
£d>le, it It* a beautiful allegory,' and as' such had a real existence, 
agreeably to the style of the eastern liuiguages, and the method 
by which the ancients communjeate^ knowledge to posterity. 

The understanding is- the- rudder of the mind; it makes a 
swift tran^tion from cne place .to another, it guides and 
directs all cpr actions, and which on this account is of the 
greatmt utility to man: in like manner these ancient people, 
to prefigure the undecstandiiig^ by a similar likeness in animal 
nature, as is customary duoughout the Scriptures, in their 


emblematical r^resentarions, gave .wings to the horse, that 
animal being the most, useful to man, and the swiftest of all 
odiers, if we cdculate on time atid distancc^^d hence % fit subject 
to represent the qualities of "the underatwding. Now, as the 
flghtning precadeil, tad fay its swiftness andL power is tfae cause 
of the thunder, whidi^k necessarily draws with it j SP the swift¬ 
ness tad power of the horse is in this striking metaphor com- 
paiVKl to the lq[httilqg,.,for the swiftness aqd power with which 
he rushes into the battle, described in this chapter, dragging after 
him the iroo wur-dunic^ with whi^.i^ey fought in those days, 
the noise td which is .in ri^is passage cnmpsirpd to dw thunder; 
which we nuyitoncrive would tave tach an ,efkct, when we 
recoUect that it was usual for contending powers to enter 
die field with a thoiuand of these sounding iron charioted The 
mind is impressed both with the justness and terror of the 
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simile ( for trh^er tBe Hgbtning sbikes, (ksipK^ U ceitain 
so, whenerer the bone eeine in contact the enemy* hit 
neck first driving throu^ tl^ mficSi is empha^Uy said to be 
doat^d vaith MandlfTr aic dei^ destntcti<M> necessarily 
marched in his train. The passage, as it, stands in.the Bible 
translation, isperfecriy consistent the genius and phraseo- 
lo^ of the Hebrew.' , - ; / * . . 

I cannot see any imprqmety hi J9>Sd verse of the 15th 
chapter* as it stands in the Hebrews DCXT 

/^3, which is thus reodcs^d in our* Bibler lie shall 
shake off his unripe' grape ae^'the viney and rihdlcast off hie 
flower as the olive,** HiU mn^atson, as the deamcd au^r 
observes,« is very inaOcuiute jr’ tjke.word mripe does not occur 
in the original. Si$dti is rendesed' rise o unripe grape” 
in many parts of Scripture, but it is very' improper. IDB Biteir^' 
properly means ^ the grape^’* add in this passage ".the grape 
when ripe}**consistently with the veib Dlb^^y vedenpaf^«to strip 
or shake.** I cartaot see the necessity of ^king into-die Arabio 
for an elucidation oflilds passage | the ** uAripe*glepe,**'addSt^o 
beauty to it} to Sbake off his ufnipe grape Kke-’^ vine ii'tf 
violent metaphor* as this writer observes, every one knows diat 
it is the unripe grape vduch-the vine does not sh^e off} but to 
shake off the grape’’udlien ripe is perfectly consistent with 
reason. 

DhSlT Yaehems, r^utres the subjunctive foitti of the verb in 
our language; and the 1 twit, prefited to shouM be ren¬ 
dered by 5ut, as iu Zeph. i. 15. with the same construtlicinu' 
The passage will-then read as it does in die Hebrew, thUs: « he 
may strip off h!s grape like the vine, but he shall be cast ibrth 
as the flower Of the olive.** The writer throughout this chapter 
shows, that though the wicked may prosper in his wickednessi 
though he strip off his grape, i. e. the riatage of his ill-gofted 
wealth, as the vine is strip]^ of the grape when ripe, <* yet he 
shall be cast forth as the olive casteth forth its flower.” 

The 24th verse of thb chapter, which has frequently be'en 
noticed by Deists as altogether inconsistent dddi' reason and 
matter of fact, is connected with the present subject j and as 
the author of th|^ interesting essay has not favored us with his 
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Notice Sir fV, Drummond's 

opinion concernuig it| I sluUl make- a ieHr ronarks on this 
passage also. ^ rendered in our 

Bible version, » ho awalldwetlf the grookid with fierceness and 
rage.V Two words in this verse, with the prefines 3 befh, and 
1 VCM, have been improperly tended; they have no such mean- 
ing as the translators have^iveivand cannot possibly have such 
an application. These prefixes have been chosen contrary to 
rule, which give a different aensej no reason b assigned for the 
rage of the horse in any translation I have seen, whereas, in the 
original, the cause is mentioned by Uie venerable writer. 

berangash, means commotion, or jnolent rttshing, 
according to the idiom. Jen iu 22. and a great 

commotion.” Ch. xlvii. 3.«the rudiing of his chariots.” 
£zek. iii, 12; great rushii^.” The 2 heth, 

prefixed is, with-this construction of the passage, properly 
rendered 4y because, as in 2d phron. xvi. 7. The 1 vau, pre¬ 
fixed to Tjn rt^aaz, is rendered by and in every translation I 
have seen, which is a serious error; it is not a conjunction 
copubtive in tills clause; its obvious rendering according to 
rule is by vaith, as in Deut. xxv. 2d Kings, xi. 8. Jcr. xxii. 
17. The words .ohi will then be read, « because of 
the commotion with rage.” 

yegammea, is the next -word in the clause, which b 
rendered ** he swalloweth $” but as it is evident that the horse 
cr.nnot swallow the ground, it is clear thatethe writer could not 
use a word which conveyed that meaning. Besides, there is not 
a metaphor in the. origiiiiri passage. yeganmea, signifies 

/be driving, or ifyawing up of any thing, it is applied to the 
action of drinking, as drawit^ it up. Gen. xxhr. 17. to bul¬ 
rushes, as drawing up riie water. Job, viii. 11. Isaiah, xviii. 2. 
Ch. XXXV. 7. Hcb. i, 9. and in thb passage, according to the 
idiom of the verb, the writer Kltudes to the action of the horse 
when he is enraged, whic^^he manifests by the violence 
with which he beafy or digs the ground, atad .drives or. 

-up the earth;' the clause wBl - tridy read, because 
0 ^ ithe comnu^on, witb rage he digs the ground.” This 
also agrees with Arms Moi^anus, << Cum impetu et iri 
fodit ten-amwith the Chaldean interpreterrr” k'acb foveam 
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in^terr&i'* and with the Septuagint, Ka\ Sf^ i^xviti 
which convey the true sens^ of tik though the phrase¬ 

ology varies a little $ for it ce^ahily is 'more consWnt with 
truth to say, ti^t the horse, when in a rag^ji digSi.or makes a pit 
in the earth, which we frequently see^ than to say « he swal 
loweth die ground," which, aldioug^ in Latin vorare viam is 
used in the sense of running at JpH yet here it is an 

improper metaphe^, and incapable of application to, this 
passage. 

JOHN BELLAMY, 

- f • I ■ t ' 

lA>ndon, Feb,2(!d, 1811 . ^ 


Qjticquid ddiratU Beges, plktuaiur Achivi, 

VENTUU erat ad sylvam: solito de moro per agios 
Pabula cum socio quserit aselltta equo: 

I 

Panza reoumbit humi; fessum dapibusque tumentem 
Visere Lethacas clrapub suadet aquas: 

Stertit et in somno ad mensam redit iUe: magiater 
Anxietate vigil fata vicesque dolet; 

Solvitur in lacrymas heros, iheditatur amorem, 

« Quern Mars nmi potuit vincere, vincit amor.” 

— ' Te sfimulante hostes et prselia adire plaeeret, 

< Fro te bis vitam deposuisse meam ( * 

« Attamen ex sollo ex aulk depulsa palati, 

* IncoliS'Obacur& rustiqitate casam: 

_ M - 

' So Sludieipearc, Me seemed in rwmiiw *«*<»■ 

Uciuy IV. Act ^tSceoc ;i. i 
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* £t jacet ante pedes, oti euiit tant&m otia ca^ae, 

f 

< Cui sumnuim eet cpulj^ acdobuSsae deeus ■, 

* ^ T 

. * Cui mens in patmief; sibf se^vit et ittipenit mi, 

«£t r^tuem fcedam ds^iostis amat ' ^ 

(Vefiim ego, qui tsintos, qiii tot superere iabores, 

V 

<Tam miserum potero non superaie Virum ? 

< Ipse opus aggrediar; nosmet quse causa moratur ? 

< Ipsa manus Teneies haec reeocabit herse.’ 

Dixit, et, ardenti dum impete sanguis,' 

Arboris a ramo Ion removttequees 
FrosHij^ti dicto citibs femoraKa servi 
£xuit» iadextn frssaat roluta vibnit. 

’ At simul attonitus media inter somnia Sancho 
,; ^ Surgit, et hunc vestes eripuUse videt ^ 

< Atque fnea,' exclamat, * patientur membra flagellum, 

• Ut redeat dominas pristSna forms^ tuae ? , 

* Sit tuus hie moeroT, mihi non quxsita voluptas, 

_ I 

■* I h 

, (Et tibi nunc plagas, si libet, ipse dabo; 

* Gaudia tu nostro generata dolojre requiris, 

s r » F 

* Gaudia me mis^ non aliena petam.' 


H, H. JOY. 


tan* 
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(ht the Affinity hetmeen P«ffmira' M WMive in point 

of Composjfipn^ / 


" WctM pRttis.-r'HoR. 

- ■ .^..g^cfefiipnqrorijwttiia^ . 

Kcc divetu tmaeu, ^mImp czie Soranim.~-Orii>. 


'T'HE general resemblance that snbsuts between Ibo Arts is not ‘ 
confined to their operations and efiWts^ but is visible in (heir 
very origin. By tracing tl^em to source^ we shall find tiuit 
they were uiuveTsally means suggested by i^essi^ 
alleviation of the wants, of mankind. The prat efforts 
urgent motive display the rudiments of alm^ iiiveiraMi> 
which die refinements of succeeding ages have improved info an 
ornamrnt of polished life. Vitruvius could discm the prin¬ 
ciples of Architecture in a cotte^; and the rude songs and coaree 
drawings^, with n4iidi barbarous nations recorded their sports and 
triiiuiphs, present ^s with the dawiungs of tliose Arts, which 
enlighten the most advanced periods' of civil society, 

'Ihe want of letters, in the early'ages, precluded every method 
of giving a permanent form to the fluctuating ideas of the mind, 
but by an immedwte address* to the senses; and Paintii^' was 
the expedient first adopted for. flie attainment of this end. The 
moral and religious precepts of the Egyptian sages were con¬ 
veyed by painted .symbolic to which they annexed peculiar ideas; 
and it was by these natural characters alone, that a correspon¬ 
dence couM he maintained, or the account of any memorable 
event be transmitted to posterity. But the explanation of ideas, 
by emblematical signs, was not peculiar to dia^gacious people; 


j ■ See Jnnius, it Pkturit Tct, p. sr. 
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it was probably lised in the iiifaiic^ of Greece and Home: in the 
former, it waa cer^inl^once tbe same thing to Paint as to Write, 
as the language, ipopioiis as it i^as, afforded,but one expression 
for both: in the latter^ it i» recorded by its own faistoriaus, that it 
was usuiil for those, who had bran ship-wrecked, to carry witii 
them a painted representation of tlicir misfortunes, ,a8 a readier 
method of exciting compassion, than dm mo^t pathetic recital 
of them. A similar practice prevailed in nation^ far removed 
from the imitation of these examples j in Mexico, tlic importiUit 
now'S of an European invasion was transmitted to the Emperor 
by a pictured account of the event; and the History of Peru 
was preserved by a more simplemrapgement of colored threads. 

Though the reference of Praap- to die wants of mankind docs 
not appear to have been so di^t* as that of the other arts, yet 
it has indisputably a high clmm to antiquity. Its first descrip¬ 
tions M’cre probably confiii^.tu the external beauties of nature, 
or to such qfrcuuistances and events as had been exhibited within 
its own view.* But tlie relation between the senses and the 
cad^ce of numbers, and' the assistance afforded by the ear to 
the memory, did not long escape observation; \vc accordingly 
find, that at a very early period in History, the. most remarkable 
and interesting occurrences were related in verse, and Priests, 
Legislators, and Philosophers, ydopted Poetry as the language 
of instruction. 

In this general survey qf the iiifent state of Poetry and Paint¬ 
ing, tltey liave been represented as the dietatts of necessity, or 
arising from that desire of communicating ideas, which is the 
characteristic of human nature, and as accurouiodatiug them¬ 
selves merely to the perceptions of sciisc. But to view them in 
a inore enlai-gcil and important light, w'e must hasten to a period 
whcni they were considered as liberal^Arts; as ^rto, which do not 
confine their -application to the senus,^ but use them only, as 
vehicles of conveying {heir address to tbe poblest faculties of the 
soul^ coiitempl^^ iri this point pf view, they will ^ 

appear to congenial, as to be but different ^meaiis of obtaining 
the s^c end; and it may not be improper to premise, that Uie 


* See Feisnaoa, on Cicit Sociefy, p. 8. 
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analogy betwaeii thwn Ja not confinol to the i^iliiriiy oF 
cfFcctsin humanizing the manners;, and redumg fba passions, but 
extends itself likewise to'die val|pty of Allusiotu and ilUistratibiUji 
wliicli they mutual))' afford and fwivo from each dther. 

Tlie maturity, at which the Arte arrived in the time of 
Homer, is fiilly deinonslvated by hir wodm. If, in bis ncootint 
of the Shield of Achilles, we condder the judgment which he 
has disputed in the selection of the most auitHfi(e<iobjeeto, and 
the picturesque mdiiner-in wdiich'be''has'dilposed and grouped 
them; we shall pay deference to Ibe conjectitre^ ^at he boarowed 
his ideas from some celebrated Pdntiogs, or at least, diat dm 
perfection, which tlm art had then attained, had die power of 
impressing so forcibly onlueVwjdWS the scene whidihe describes. 
But }f he w'as in any respect i^Hrted to Paindog, he furnished 
in return, the richest materials for the pencil. Hie, tears of 
Portia, on seeii^ a pakited representation of dm. Painting of 
Hector and Andromache, are a safficient panegyric on di6 poet 
who suggested the sul^ect, and the artist who adopted ic. It 
was from tills source, that Zeuxis and Poly^ofeus imbibed ^oae 
conceptions, wliirlr they embodied in thmr works; »id.A 
greatest comjilinieiit (bat could have be^ paid to Apetlaa was 
the opinion of Pliny, that his Painting of the Sacrifice of 
Diana, which was considered as his best perfommitee, sorpassed 
even the description of Honi^.' Hie picturesque imagery, 
indeed, with which he abounds, most fully entitles him to die 
appellation bestow^ on him by Luctan> of being himself the 
greatest of Painters. 

But though the chief, he was by no means the only, )KHSt whose 
beauties were translated into colors. The Painters of Greece, 
conversant in every Iwandi of Iherature, were convinced that 
their resources must in a great measure depend on the variety of 
those ideas, whl^ could oitfy be obtained by a familtW inter* 
course with their sister a^t. Heucse theB* minds were enriched 
by an assemblage of all the treasures, and their works breathed 
(he genuine spirit, of Poetry. Tlie analogy between die two 
arts was iinivefsally felt and allowed; their rules abd princy^les 
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were in oil^Tespeets the same $ and the state ex]HXsnoDs eqiia% 
chaitieteiizdd.llt^'BiiBilar' and congemal productions of both. 
The word ]>dmia was frequei^y af^lied to {Hunting; and tlic 
Iphigenia of Tlmstithes^ and Medea of Timomachus fully 
evinced the force and janoprieiy of theappiicdtionr 
' Thongh the advantages, which these arts derived^fr^. a splendid 
Mythology, which pervadedandiaphnated every ol^edt of nature, 
and every aedbir of' mwikiM, wort commtdk-id‘"C!reece and 
Rome, it was loi^ before the availed herself of them, or 
aspired tp any competition butmtiie aciedees of and govern¬ 
ment. The fine arts, pnctieuldiiy Ppeliy and Painting, were 
exotics, whidi diranh -at the^alnttere manners, and were chilled 
by tile surly virtue, of a Rmniil^s dd^^dength,' however, the slow, 
but certain iuflneiieo of weajKp^nd peace, directed them to h 
contemplation, and.l^y imdnutati^ those invalu¬ 

able pr^uctioDB of indent art, which avarice and ^ranity, rather 
than tast^ bad brought into Etaly. Poetry and Painting then 
became'tm chief and'joint objects of attention and ealtivation. 
Padiyiui had the aii^dar merit of being eqoalfy'eminent in 
iKSlh, nnd of adommg' witii his pencil the representation of his 
Tn^eA^: the TVeatise-^of Horace on one art is illustrated by 
frequent aRndons' to the other; and. a variety of images and 
descriptions' interspersed in the Latin Poets are so aiiiinalnd 
and picturesque, as to admit h well>gro'uuded conjecture, that 
they were taken fr&m Ptmttiiigs urdvemllyliiown and admired. 
But, notwithstandii^ this apparent coirespondeiKe between the 
arts, the close and almost inseparable affinity th^ bear to each 
otiier was byno means imderatood* Pklnting was put m com- 
p^ition with eloquCnee rather than' Poetry,' end smnethnes, as 
Quintilian thought, to itS'ad!fnniajjn{^imd Cicero frequently 
gives it the praise of bemg the^^mdy art drat could rival die 
powers M-omteiy. Though thh^ttegress of (he arts at Romo 
was .rapid and promiair%, yet- it waif retarded by a popular, 
though tibgrounded apprehensioi^ that th^ fended to enervate 
publiql^rit, and would ulthnataly be subVCtsive of public 
freq^tor. With tbesevobstaeles to encoimter, it is not surprising 
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that they never orrivj^at a ^i^Sgree pf apd manij^y, 
as could'^enahle t]ieQi’to,^\i(itha)A)(| the ii«gled;«nnd contempt 
which succeeded the |uU^il>at>’oaage of Au|[usn»; and it is 
observable, that the same syinpatj^, v^luoh, (^covered itself in 
their rise and stivaucement, d^ine. 

•3utto take a more mipute snryt^^pfjN '^^g^op that JPoetry 
and Pamtipg ^ar to ea<;b;9tlt!V^,.ffi!^';i^ eyes fnm 

ancient to mi^ern Italj^, • ^uspe^ns 

circiinistancea coiispked»-U> ravive „Jpeq[b7 eupersthiou of 
tha^ period vfa^.cd a. mos^ piot»ireyi|lie.^an4mature.and 
the arbitRtti3:..f|y8^m. oC then uhiven^ 

prevailed, was by no means uiitot^la t^.^^Puider and the 
Poet ^^r experienceh^piTjl^’e^tii^ the.sqences ahriiik 

nuder,.pe .control •of ^ (^sp9|^|,. tbe^.arta^ tl^U, e^ florish, 
wlwrc fliere is,pow¥r tOk|^,.ii 4 Qp^^ ,the»|. . 

As the warh»,of. ^ ar^s, whaei^K>b)^tbat,peri^i are still 
extant, it wilj;chiefly |)y eoinpairj|]^theQ> with the, most perfect 

productions .of the po^ amdogy b^we^ the two arts 

can be,traced, and,thm;;|i)tttua(vdep€ndeilcies,.98c^tiii^ v^it^ 
accuracy apid precisloti., bjmoQicWobserv^, a piett^ Wf|i 
a silcnt.Poem, nml a Pc^i a ,jtpealdqg and.that tj^ 

differed not so nuwh inthe objoctfias tbe means ot ^^itation, 
words being in the one,.what colors b.the oHierr 'Hiis 
observation seems, to coqyey.po b^qyate idea of the gmieral 
relation and cori^poiidcnce between vts,; but on^mking a 
nearer vievv oi; tl^ oubdei^t sjiajl ^be, led jnto. an ^uity, ' 
which may not be j^med uninteresting, concerning tlte coinpara- 
tive efficacy of tliese means in altaiuing dici^ proposed end,.fu:^l 
into a closer investigadoii of.tho-proportles peonliarlo each; or 
which, tehtg cQuipion, to bQtb>,,ceiuditote iluU,a^ity, to. whicli 
they have ever held an uiiduppted,claiwi. - 

In boUi Poetry and Panning, intention is fuiuhnnentallj^ 
necessary ; the merit of winch principally arises from a happy 
combination* of those materials, which ^ave been supplied 
a minute contcraplutioa of nature, on the most perfe^ ct^pies 
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of it in the produ^ons of art. Micliael An^lo * vaa not lett^' 
indebted to Dante, tiiaii Apelles to Homer; and Virgil was, 
perhaps,the source from which tliat simplicity and degaiKo 
werQ in some measure' derived, which characterise the works of 
Raphael; so convinced, indeed, were the artists ‘of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, that the strength and spirit of picturesque 
invention was chiefly dependent on Poetry» diat they ffequcntly 
temied the beauties produced by it, poetical perfection.* 

An excellent invention displays itself in the choice of a proper 
Subject ;* which Nicias, Oiue of the most eminent of <ilie 
Grecian artists, observed, was'of no less importance to the 
painter, tlian die fable to the poet. 

As the impression made by the imitative arts is proportioned 
to that which is produced b;^/the' objects of imitatioti,'^ it is 
obvious that they cannqt be of too engaging a nature, pr of too 
general concern. This, indeed, is more indispensably neccssai y 
to the Painter, as he cannot, like the Poet, avail himself of lliosc 
circum^ances, which were previous or subsequent to the action, 
which he purposes to represent. Tlie advice, therefore, of 
Aristotle to Protogenes, highly merits attention, when he per¬ 
suaded him to print the Battle of Alexander, on account of Uic 
dignity of the events, and the importance of the consequences. 

But if the choice of a proper subject be essential to the Poet 
and the Painter, those subordutate circumstances, which tend to 
embellish it, have no inconsiderable claim to their attention. 
To avoid extreme minuteness and particularity, to refrain from 
local prejudice, to dress nature to advantage, and to ^ve to 
objects all the beauty they are capable of possessing, and not 
only that which'diey actually possess, are the best and fullest 
indications of taste and discemment. ^ It was thus that Apelles * 
concealed the blemisli of Antigonus, by painting him in profile; 
and that 'Zeuxis and Claude Lorraiu, firoiu k persuasion that 


Sec Algirotti, on Pemfisf, p. 84. 
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partial ancl exact reprea^ptotions could not be. productive -of" 
perfection^ collected draughty from various ob^cts aiMl sidenei^ ' 
and by tiiis happy union cdoc^trated in' tiieir pieces thb 
scattered b^uties of nature.. But Poets and Painters, whilst' 
th^ .indulge their iauoics, must pay an ejua] andjuipllcit regaid 
td probability, which is as'essentiat to tii^'cbi^iective ahs, as 
truth to History. An occasional deviation,.^ hdwever|ri"'from the 
strictness of tradition, "is a liceirce, which has never been' riciiied 
tbeUi. 'file power, indeed, which Urey possess' of i^presentiiig 
evenls " according to desert, and of iubmitting the shows of 
things, not toreali^, but to the dcs^jt^o? the m|pd,'* are.tlje 
strongest marks of their superimity over die Historian. To 
this indi^nce the Painter lias p^oubtedly a higher claim than 
the PocC^ns the'‘1attcr can imprcMm* readers wift sucK exalted 
ideas of his hero’s character^ as" will' abundantly compensate 
for any personal defects. Hie Greek 7 Vagediaus have, iiow- 
rver, exercised the privilege of sacrificing historical Irutli (o 
greatness of design; m'dBaphael, in ^is aartoons, has drann 
the Apostles \tith all the advantages vof personal grace and 
dignity. , 

But if Poetiy and Painting be congenial in llic choice of 
ideas, they are equally so ,in die arrangement of them. An 
elegant distribution iuid concurrqpce of parts arc die duly 
means by which that harmonious proportion is produced, nliidi 
is ever so delightful to the senses. It is by this disposition 
alone that the mind oft die reader or spectator can be l^d from 
cuibarrassment, and 'the composition made capable of any great 
or general effect. By this, Lanfranc is distinguislie'd fr(w'P(une> 
nirhiiio, and Viigil froni Lucan. ^ A skilful artnt' will give 
order even to confiisbn itself;' thus Paiuters dispose .thcir 
figures' in groupcs; thus those who rcprosent,,batdes/ either in 
W'ords or colors, place the object, which is to be particularly 
distinguished, in the stroi^cst lig^t, and throw the confusibn 
into the back p-ound and secondary parts of the Picture or Poem. 
From a judicious arrangement and correspondence of parts aldtie 
arises tho happy combination of variety with uniforipity. From 
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hence u derived die force of contiyata, which are so necessary 
to support the attention, that even a continued deration of 
character or sentiment creates .satiety and disgust. Lights and 
^ades are equally essential fo a Picture and ^ Poem; and the 
same degree of art, bestowed on every minute circumstance, 
precludes surprize/ which is one of the most interesting 
senwtions of the mind. But tbs force of contrasts is weakened 
when they are iujudkioudy introduced: from the sight of one 
figure, in the productions of some artists, a spiictotor of disceni- 
ment can immediately know the disposition of that which i6 near 
it; and many Poets, .by an improper usedf the ^ptidiesis, have 
fallen in|o the same error; by which means, as AJontesquieu 
observes, that perpetual contrast,becomcs symmetf»and that 
affected oppoution, uniformity. ' ‘ ^ 

But these' arts are directed to their noblest end, when they 
imitate manners and passions, and ley open the internal conslitu- 
tiq^l'^of man.* .Here the excellence of the greatest masters 
is peculiarly displayed. Strength ami energy distinguish the 
characters of Michael Angelo and llomcr; beauty and pro¬ 
priety those of Virgil and 'Raphael. ' Hie maicsty of Agamem¬ 
non, the sternness of Ajax, and the freedom of the Son of 
T^deus wece mot less discernible in the Picture mentioiied by 
Philostratus, than in the descriptions eff the Poet. It is not, 
therefore, sufficient that *a subject be adorned with all tlic 
advanpiges of elegance and*grandeur; the Poet and die Painter 
must likewise be conversant in eveiy luoyement, every symptom 
of the passions miist catch the habits, and express the inwarii 
feelings of the nmid. They must shake the soul with terror, 
melt it with love, or rouse it with revenge: die thoughts of the 
Poet must breathe, his we^^ds must burn; and the Painter must 
not only give life to his objects, but even a visible and appro¬ 
priated language. But thongb these arts must engage the 
attention by describing maniters and passions, there are subjects 
whi^ are more peculiarly adapted to ode than the other. There 
i»..%.lrariety of thoughts and seotimetits, parlicullh’ly iu the 
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patKetic/ pf. wliiclj tlie {minter can convey qo specific indica> 
tions, and to whicli he camiot give form Or b^g. Shakespeare 
abound^ in tliesu oiinutc, touches natufe, which are beyond 

the reach of the pencil ^ dm painter can indeed makcjt obvious, 
that a person is fiioved by a particular passion/ by describing its 
correspondent symptoms and effects on imdy, ^but cannot 
intelligibly express the idras produced by it. It is iicyot^ his 
power to delineate tlic tra^idou fio^.one passion to anolher, or 
to describe a mixed passion^* but in a Vague and undecisive 
niailper. But on the contrary, tb^e ’ are . circuiiistaiices 'tnd 
situations which the Pointer caii more closely ihiJitete, andWke 
expressive of stronger feelings than die Poeu' The spectators 
of the ji rath of Wo^e ure aU afflicted from the ^inc caute, 
and no^ in an equal d^ree; liut the expressions of 'this 
affliction are varied according to their di^reiice id ago, pro 
fc^sioii, or coiintr)': this difference cannot, widiout''a tedious 
and uninteresting detail, be i^arked by the Poet, and it is by 
iiiciiiis of iho eye aloue^ that a just and forcible"Hica can be 
fcniuud of it. 'fiicrc are, however, subjects which 11)111110 the 
skill both of the Painter and the Poet; in this case, the hitter 
will be silent; and the former, like Timaudies, wilt hide dioso 
feelings, which his art is unable ^0 express. 

** zVfti'r these general observations on-the common or peculiar 
jiropcrtics and advantages of Puctiy and Painting, it may not be 
uninteresting to take a cursory view of their congenial produc¬ 
tions, and of the reseiitblance, which they seem to bi»r' to 
each other. The lo'^est 'branches in each art are Burlesque, 
Puetiy, anil Caricature; both require a ludicrous subject, and 
produce similar effects byjpuisuing the ridiculous to the utmost 
pitch of extravagance. An equal analogy prevajis between 
Landscape Painting, and the descriptions of Pastoral Poetiy ; 
both ure cuuversaftt in rural scrara; both require a particular 
turn of mind for what is romantic and picturesque; and both 
must closely study and imitate nature. Claude Lorraiu and 
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Titian are in the one, what Theocritus and Virgil are in Uio 
other; and the same grotesque wildness equally chararteri/es the 
scenes of Tliomson, and of Salvator I^osa. Both become 
uiore interesting by the introduction of human figures/ without 
whjcli, even tlie Arcadia of Poussin, and the happiest descrip¬ 
tions of the Sicilian Poet, w’ould loise their effect. Tlie chamc*' 
ters thus introduced must be appropriated and connected by a 
principal action, the subject of which dhould be drawn from the 
finer feelings of the mind, or the most easy and entertaining 
branches of Natural History. No violent emotions, no fufious 
passions must be described, as they are incompatible with the 
stillness aq|d tranquillity of a rural life, painting in K^eral has 
this in common with Dramatic Poetry, that its reprejjSpntations 
must be confined within the unities of action, time, and place. 
But the closest analc^y between particular brandies of these 
arts, is that of Historic Painting to Epic Poetry. In their imita¬ 
tions ;|f nature, both study its most perfect forms, and abstract 
from them an idea of absolute beauty and virtue. Both musr 
have a sufficient number of characters, which should be so 
marked and contra-distinguislied by their looks and sentiments, 
as to be known without any explanation. Some one must, how¬ 
ever, be peculiarly striking, or the effect will be lost by dividing 
the attention anioi^st a multitude of objects. These cliamctci s 
must be connected by their common relation to the principal 
subject^ which, in both, must be one and entire. Both ai ts 
may equally adopt the use of allegories, qnd employ them with 
an equal force; but the illustration which tlie Poet derives from 
the introduction of Episodes, is an. advantage denied to the 
pencil; an advantage, however, winch is amply compensated 
by the .superior power which it possesses of setUiig directly before 
the eyes the most interesting objects, and thus striking die mind 
instantaneously with diose sensation's of delight, which are not 
attuinable from poetry, without a succession of images, and a 
progressive attention to them. 

llie impression made by Poetiy and Painting on tlic fancy 
ani. ^ssioiis, ^ust vary aegsording to the different imaginations 
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and frclingii of mankind. They have, however, been universaUy 
acknowledged to be productive of the most powerful effects. 
Without taking account of tlie Fables of antiquity, wliich might 
be adduced to sHow wliat powers these arts were'thoogkt capa¬ 
ble of possessing;, we know that the songs of Tyrtwiis roused 
the Spartans from their, despondency, and animated them with 
the most euthusihietic love of gloiy,- and contempt of dcatli; and 
that tlie inhabitants of Abdera were inflam^ witli the wildest 
frenzy at the fictitious distresses of Andromeda, as diq>Iaycd in 
a Tj;agedy of Euripides. Nor have less generous stotiments 
been inspired, less violent emotions eseked, by the produc¬ 
tions of the pencil. It was not without reason that the FhUo- 
sopher taught them as effectual in reclaiming maiikhid, as Ae 
prccept^f morality. An Athenian Courtesan, we ore told, 
forsook at once die habitual vices of her profession, on seeing 
the decent dignity of a Philosopher, as represented in a portrait; 
and the terrors of the day of judgment operated so forcibly, by 
means of a picture, on the imagination of a King of Bulgaria, 
that ho instantly embraced the religion, vi^iich held out such 
piinUhincnts, and incited with rewards equally transcendant. 
Pluto * seems to have been impressed with as high ideas of the 
pouersof these arts, though he thought they would be applied 
to worse purposes, and therefore excluded them ratire^y from 
his iin.'iginurv coinmonwealtli. • 

If poetry and Painting are considered merely os imitative 
arts, the funner will incontestibly claim a preference, on account 
of the greater extent *of its power. It is not confined to the 
iuslniit; it has not only one sentence to utter, or one moment 
to exhibit,” hut can describe subjects of a lengdiened duration, 
and can avail itself of that progressive and increasing energy, 
which a succession of images t>aver fails to produce. It 
operates on the ndnd, not only by describing objects of right, 
but it can bring every sense to its assistance, can give an harmo¬ 
nious voice to the person it 'represents, and impregnate with ^ 
fragrance, die air that surrounds it. The beauties arising from 
comparison are also beyond the reach of the pencil; incapable 
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o( dojScrif>ing the progress of thought, viliat idea can it convey 
of the rapidity ascribed to it by Homer, from its similitude to 
lightning? It is jKissible for the figure of the Fallen Angel to be 
as accurately expressed on canvas as in the description of tho 
Poet; but even a Michael Angelo yvould want haeans to impress 
us witli those sensations of his former glory, and present humi¬ 
liation, which arc at once suggested'by his i^dMinblance to the 
sun, when obscured or cclipsedt". If ^e consider,'* on the otlicr 
hand, the principles and operations of Painting, we must 
acknowledge, that as it makes its address through the m^ium 
of a sense which is tlie readiest v^cle to the mind, as it does 
not employ artificial but. natural signs, which are equally intelli¬ 
gible to all, it may in some respects be said to be'a tmkie definite 
and perfect instrument of conveying ^ ideas than poetrff^ Hiose 
subjects', indeed, in which many circumstances must concur at 
the"same point of time, and in which, if continued, there can 
be no material Variation,* seem peculiarly adapted to the pencil. 
But on the contrary, as words are expressive of all ideas, Poetry 
seems to comprise every possible subject of imitative excellence; 
and if we add to this the auxiliary graces which it borrows from 
music, and the powerful assistance which it derives from decla¬ 
mation and action, its superiprity will be manifest, both in point 
of dignity and utility, over the more confined powers of its 
sister Art. * 

As the same warmth and vigor of imagination, the same 
creative fancy, the same powers of expression, and the same 
strength and soUdi^ of judgment, arc Essentially ncces.sary to 
the professors of these arts, it may seem surprising that so 
few have been distinguished iif both. The bounds pn'seribed to 
the human understanding are so limited, and the time requisite 
to attain perfection in any study so considerable, that eminence 
is,usually confined not only-to otie art or^Aaence, but even to 
a^particuiaf*.branch it. Sophot^s never attempted Comedy, 
or Terence Tmgedy-} Claude Lorram confined his talents to 
Landscape Painting, a subject never attempted by the immortal 
pened of Ri^acl. 'Diis country' has> indeed, been fortunate 
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in the production of more universal'genitm, uid boasts a Shake¬ 
speare and a Hdgarth,* who shine in.ao many different lights^ 
and oil such vcr^ dissimilar subjects. 

Nor is the strength of g^'us^et exhausted; men may yet 
arise equal, if t not superior, to their predecessors. What, 
iudccd^ may not be expected, where industiy is excited by 
eniplation, and merit is not disappoinj^ of its reward; where 
the arts continue to be patroniaed % dip highest and most 
illustrious characters, who are best enabled to encourage them 
by ^ir munificence, and protect them by their authority f lie 
liberal regard paid to Paintiqg^ and its relation to those Arts, 
which are more peculiarly the objects of academical attention, 
cannot but be felt at this place, a learned University 

bustownd its choicest honors on an artist,* who has ornamented 
JLiteratdre no less by his precepts, than the profession by his 
example; and which will shortly be adorned by die grateful 
labors of his pencil, and thus preserve a monument of their 
connexion to times, when the works of a Raphael and a 
Corregio shall be no more. . 

HENRY JDDINGTON, B. A, 

1779. 
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Eteniin onines artes, qua ad Inimaiiitatera pertinent^ faabent qnoddam 
coiumunc viactduni, et quasi cognatione qn&dam inter ae contioentur, 

Cicero. 


To THB Editor of the Classical Jojcrmal. 

Sir, 

PERCEiviNG that these two Greek compositions of 
Professor Poiton are not generally known, inasmuch ‘^as, if I 
mistake not, they have never appeared in print, 1 cannot but 
solicit their insertion in your next Number. Hie first of tliem 
is trailSlated from an English ballad, written in three stanzas, 
something of the same nature as Goldsmith’s Madc/n Jj/uize. 
The following circumstance, as I have often heard, gave rise to 
it:<-*-Some persons (for want of more rational employment 
perhaps) were in the habit of inserting in publications of the day, 
short compositions in the Greek iambic metre, under the title 
of Frayfmejita Euripidea: the Professor, easily detecting the 
fraud, published the following translation through the same 
medium, as a satirical insinuation against such petty mischief. 

The translation of the Epitaph of Aleih was Ae result of 
an examination for one of Lord Craven’s University Scholar¬ 
ships ; at which examination he succeeded in the year 1781. 

It is scarcely possible to determine which of the two is 
preferable as a compositioUf 1 am inclined to think that the 
former is more oom|^ete and tinished, as indeed may be 
expected, since the latter labors under the disadvantage of 
having been composed in a limited time. 1 will arrange them 
in order, along Mnth the corrcspondii^ originals, ‘ and on a 
future occaslDj^wi}! add a few cursory remarks. 

• 1 am yours, &c. 


S. S. L 



Pnfessor liambica: 

CANTATA. 

Three children sliding on the ice«. 

All on a summer’s da^ \ 

As it fdl oat> they all fell bif 
The'rest they ran away. 

Now had these children been at home^ 
Or sliding on dry ground ( 

A thousand pound to one penny^ 

They had not all been drown’d. 

Te parents, that have cluldren dear. 
And eke ye that have none. 

If ye would have them well abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home. 


*i2iSa^iov. 

Tpinru^oi xCpot 

"Slp^ 0ip9us •^alptivrag s^apiTus woo-), 
jdtvatg iviTTrov, ola wiVrsiv 

"ATTOUfTig* sir oi TieTiei/tftivoi, 

* 

VlXX* atirep ^trav syxexXaicrfiewt /iox7io7g, 
*11 arotrlv oTinr^dyovrag iv ^ptS vihat, 
Xputritov av vapaBi<rOau o'rad/uuv, 

fiapog ri rmv vitov itrm^iro, 

’^XX* eJ raxeTg, otntg ftsv ovra Tuy^^difst, 
’’Ovatg Si- /EinJ, ^TsMTTrjfMtr eMxvou tnnpdg* 
*Hv »truj(ttg eu^itr&a rag ^upa^ ^ug 
To^jp vaiiriv, eZ fr<pag Sv Sofieip 
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EPITAPH OF ALEXIS. 

^ Stranger^ whoe’er thou art, that Fiew’st this tomb. 
Know, that here lies in the cqld arms of death 

The young Alexis-gentle was his soul 

As sweetest music : to the charms of love 
Nor cold, nor to the social charides 

Of mild humanity-^in yonder grove 

He woo’d'the willii^ Muse ; Simplicity - 
Stood by and smil’d : here ev’ry night they come. 
And, with the Virtues and the Graces, tune' 

The note of ‘woe, weeping their favorite. 

Slain in his bloom, in the fair prime of life. 
Would he had liv'd I alas! in vain that wish 
, Escapes thee. Stranger i never shalt thou see 
The youth:—he’s dead j—the virtuous-soonest die. 

* TOO *A7\.s^tZog, 

^sTvSy TooTov otTTiff sWopj^g TOt^OV, 
mg ermpL *AX6^i8og viou, 

7rotpay;^aX«rjtta Totprapou trriyst. 
AIoT^Trijg y>MXora.rr^g oit(VJ>^mTspog <pp8Votg^ 
Oud' aOaTjTrog' Kweptbog rspnevm jSfXei, 
Ou3’ ttp SFCLpmtFB ^i'K&.v^peairov Tf»iroVj 
'ApQpLOU 6* kratpioa* aTiV sxmv xara. 

^ j* 

'^Enboerav Mwvolv XprurT^riig 

Trapettrrag' oei 'psrai re^ xaJ xolTmI 
XoiptTeg frurmijJXr^<ra.v, stret rov ^tVvav ^ 
JZodotKT* spouTT^V ^u<r6pom fj^T^mhta, 

*Oif oi^i daT^Xopr* Tjptvm xotipim ^tov ^ 
*Illl^ypar ^Abtjg. EfiS* Ji;’ «v ^onrip ^p* 
Eb;^ /uasAp ap*, ifS crv&pM 

IIi^s*jyeu’ *ou' y&p otimr* sitr^st vidif 

6 Sij* raj^io’Ta oi ’yafloi. 
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Critical JRmarJcs on the 1st and 2d ^^apters of the Prsphet 

Isaiah,. 

% 

Chapter i. verse 4 .—** Ah! sitiful-nation, a people laden with 
iniquity, a race of evil doer», children of corruption.*'^ 

'I HIS verse, which contains a coarse and vulgar abuse, if taken 
in a direct and simple sense^ appears to me to allude to the lofty 
titles which the. Jews applied to themselves as die chosen people 
of God. Thus they might call themselves a Aofy nation, a 
people laden with gh»y, a race of Abraham% and children of 
the Most High. In proportion as the Jews became more 
corrupt in morals, they indulged in the vanity of external 
honors; and in order the more pointedly to expose these high 
sounding appellations, which tliey arrogated, the Prophet 
contrasts what they Ksere with what idvey pretended to be. As 
if he had said,« A sir^, a^d not as you pretend, a nation; a 

people laden with iniquityf and not witli glory ^ a race of evil 
doers, and not the race of Abrahasn; children of cormytion, 
and not children «f the’Jlfos^ High.” 

V. 21, « How is the faithful city become a harlot.** The ori¬ 
ginal of tlii^ last word is nj)T, znm, which also mezm kaspitimn, 
« a place of entertainment, an inn, a brothel: ’* and this is evi¬ 
dently the sense which the inspired virriter has connected with 
the term. For he immediately adds, <* She that was full of 
judgment, righteousness dwelt in her, but now murderers. 
Thy silver is become dross: thy wine is mixed with *water.” 
This is the character, not of a, harlot, but of the house in which 
a harlot resides. « Murderers dwelt in itj the ihoney circu¬ 
lated there was a base coin; and the vekle sold there was 
adulterated with water.** The image, sa]^ Dr. Lowth, used, 
for the adulteration of yriue^ is more proper tlian may at first 
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appear, if what Thevenot says of the people of the Levant of 
late times was true of them formerly: he saysi they never 
mingle-.water with their wine to drink t but drink by itself wliat 
water tliey think proper for abJTtlng the strength of the wine, 
'riiis elegant ami instructive commentator further«rcmarks, tliat 
tlie Greeks and Latins, (Horace, lib. i. o. .31.) calls mixi 
wine « Vina Syra reparata merce which certainly pieans wine 
rendered stronger and more inebriating by such spices as were 
imported from Syria. 

In the second chapter the prophet foretels, in elegant and 
glowing language^ tlie destruction of every species of idolatry 
hi consequence of the cstahGshment of the Messiah's kingdom. 

V. 2. <* It sliall come to pass in the later days: the mountain 
of the house of Jehovah shidl be established on the top of the 
mountains. * And it sliall be exalted above the hills; aiid all 
nations shall fiaoi unto it.” The places most common for 
religions worship in ancient times were the tops of mountains. 
For tjiis reason the ^oiorship of Jehovah is here in figurative 
laiiguagc called the mountain ofjchwaht and the prevalence of 
this wor&liip over all idolatrous practices is intended by the 
metaphor, which declares that the mountain of Jehovah shall be 
e.stablishcd on the tops of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills. Nothing could be more improbable than the 
accomplishment of this prediction at the time it was delivered. 
He who expected the deep-rooted superstitions of the Gentiles 
to give way to a religious service, however pure and rational, 
maintained by an insignificant and despised people, might with 
equal reason expect the nature of things to be changed, and say 
with the Roman poet, <* Quis neget arduis pronos relabi posse 
rlvos moiitibus.” And to the apparently insurmountable impe- 
(limentSf which the kingdom of the Messiah would remove, the 
prophet alludes, when lie says that all the natiotis shall fouo to 
tlu* mountain of Jehovah, now placed on the top of the 
mountains* 

V. S. •* For from Sion shall go forth the Law^ and the word 
of Jehovah from Jerusalem^” The meaning of which is, that 
while the law of 1^Io$es came forth from Sinru, the new and 
more perfect hiw o|' the Messiah, the word of* Jehovah, or the 
Gospel, should begin in Jerusalem. Our Lord was exact in tlie 
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fulfilment of tliese words, for he commanded his Apostles to tatiy 
at Jerusalem till thejr should receive the Holy Spirit, and begin 
from that place to preach the CJbspel to the nations. Sec Luke, 
xxiv. 49. iiO. Acts, i. 13. 

V. 12-19. « For the day of Jehovah, God of Hosts, is against 
every thing great and lofty j and against every thing that is 
exalted} and it shall be humbled. Even against all the cedars 
of Lebanon, the high and the exalted j and against all the oaks 
of Basan, and against all the mountains, tlic high ones, and 
against all the hills, the exalted ones: and against every tower 
high raised; and against every mound strongly fortified; and 
.igainst all the ships of Tarshish; against every graceful work of 
art. And the pride of man shall bow down, and the height of 
mortals shall be humbled. And Jehovah alone shall be exalted 
that day: and all the idols sliall totally disap^ienr," &c. 

On these words I beg to transcribe the following comment 
of Bishop Lowth :—** These vcrsc.s afford us a striking example 
of that peculiar way of writing, winch makes a principal 
characteristic of the parabolical or poetical stile of the Hebrews, 
and ill which their prophets deal so largely, nam^y, their man¬ 
ner of exhibiting things divine, spiritual, moral, or political, by a 
set of images, taken from thing.s natural, artificial, religious, and 
historical, in the way of metaphor ^or allegory. Of these nature 
furnishes much the largest and tlie most pleasing share, and all 
poetry has chiefly recourse to natural images, as the richest and 
most powerful soiAce of illustration. But it may be observed 
of the Hebrew poetry hi particular, that in the use of such 
images, and in the application of them in the way of illustration 
and ornament, it is more regular and constant than any other 
poetry whatever} that it has for the most part a set of images 
appropriated in « manner to the explication of certain subjects. 
Thus you will find in many other places, besides this before us, 
that cedars of Lebanon and oaks of Basan are used in the way 
of metaphor and allegory, for kings, princes, potentates of the 
highest rank; high mountains and lofty hills, for kingdoms, 
republics, states, cities; towers and fortresses, for defenders 
and protectors, wHether by counsel or strcngtlv in peace of war; 
ships of Tarshish, and works of art and invention employed In 
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adoming'them for merchants, men enriched by commerce, and 
abounding .in all the luxuries and the elegancies of life, such as 
diosc of Tyre and Sidon: for i^ appears from the course of the 
whole passage, and from the train of ideas, that the fortresses 
and the ships arc to be taken metaphorically as iw^ll as the high 
trees and tlie lofty mountains/' 

Tills remark, though it may be just in its general application, 
does not hold true in regard to this passage of the prophet^ 
which Lowth, with other commentators, appears widely to have 
mistaken. The inspired writer is predicting the downfal .of 
every species of idolaters; and the universal prevalence of that 
Gospel, which teaches us to worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth. This the prophet calls the day for Jehamhy and he inti¬ 
mates that this day shall prevail against every thiitg great, lofty, 
and exalted, that is, against every object of idolatry of every 
kind. The pagans, it is well known, hung the cfTigics of their 
Gods in^thehranches of lofty trees; raised temples to them on 
mountains and hills; erected their statues on the towers and 
strong places, which they were supposed to defend. The 
effigies so hung, the temples so raised, and the statues so erected, 
shall be brooght to nought. Farther, the mariner had the 
image of the tutelary God carved on hU ship, to which he flew 
for refuge in the hour of danger; and it was also usual to have 
the figures of Bacchus, Vends, the Cupids, and the Graces, 
delineated on the outside of such vessels as were used in sacrifices 
and festivals. These, moreover, the prophet enumerates as 
things to be abolished« And the day of Jehovah is against 
all the ships of Tarshish, and against every graceful work of 
art.” 

Heathen idolatry probably originated in’the deification of those 
men who oppressed or improved mankind. The prophet next 
predicts the humiliation of those impious claimants .fo divine 
homsrge. » And the pride of man shall bow down j and the 
height of mortals shall be humbled.”^ Having thus enumerated 
the different objects of Pa^an worship, he properly concludes,-— 
« And Jehovah i^lone shall be exalted in that day, and die idols 
shall totally disappear.”—** Trust ye no more in man, whose 
breath is in his ndstrils i for of what account is he to be made r 
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Which means, «* As God is the only proper object of worship, 
no longer deify man: f^r he is frail, and his breath is ever lea^ 
to depart} nor has he, however exalted by power, wealth, or 
knowledge, the least claim to religious confidence and homage/ 

Marchf 1811. J. J. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Observa^ms on the London Ptdyglotf. 


To THE EdITOE of THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 
iSlRp • 

Allow me to .explain the diiHculty proposed by 
C. B. in p. 927. of- your last Number^ and to fccount for the 
language of a Roman .Cathdic in the publicaticm of a High 
Church Protestant of the Church of England. 

Dr. Walton, as C. B. h^ stated, informs us, tliat he 
has added variorum auctorum tractatus utilissimos, Eduardi 
Brecrewood, Jacobi Tyrlni, 2cc. In p. SO. of the Apparatus, 
we have Brccrewood’s Tract, to which Walton added a Supple- ‘ 
ment de Siclorum Formis, and at p. 99 ^ 

Tractatus de Antiquis Pondenbus, Monetis et Mensuris Ho- 
brseorum, Graecorum, Romanorum, ex variis Auctoribos. . This 
is the first of riie Tracts of Jacobus Tirinus, wrong spelt by 
WaltoA Tyrinus. It is taken with the rest from his work, in 
3 vols. folio, published with this title: • 

R. P. Jacobi Tirini Antverpiani e Bocietate Jesu Commen- 
tarius in Vetus et Novum Testamentum, Tdmis tribue compre- 
hensus. Antverpite Apud Martinum Nuttium, Anno 1632. 

Tirinus, we learn from the Bibliotheca Belgica of Foppens, 
2 vols. 4to. Bruxcllis, 1739. vol. 1. p. 539. was educat^ at 
Louvain, and in 1580 entered the Order of Jesuits;^ at twenty 
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years of 9 gc. He died July S^th, 1636. In the Ist voi. of Ids 
Commentaryi p. 78. the Treatise priqted by Walton is found 
with dus title: < 

Prolegomena De Antiquis Pondenbus et Mqpetis Hebrae- 
orum, Graecorumi et Romanorum* collatis cum modeniis 
Italorum, Hispanorum, Gallorum, Belgarum, 8rc. ex Roberto 
Cenalb Q. Rhenno Fanmo, Aulo Gellip, Cohimell^, Agricola, 
Budaeo, Alciato, Clavio, Villalpando, Mariana, Alcazario, et 
aliis. 

This will account for the compliment, p. 39. col. 1. hi 
Walton, Rcgi CathoUco, Philippo^IV. 

De Mensuris seu vasis ex ii^dem Auctoribus, p. 42. of 
Walton, is found p. 81. of Tirinus, vol. 1. where, ex iisdem 
auctoribus, which in Walton refers only to the vague expression 
ex variis auctoribus, in Tirinus correctly points out the writers 
enumerated 9 t the head of the former tract. In p. 44. Walton, 
De MensU^s Longitudinum ex itsdem auctoribus, agrees witli 
p. 83. vol. 1. of Tirinus, and the tract in question. Explicatio 
' Idiotismorum, See. p. 45. of Walton, occurs at p. 85. vol. 1. of 
Tirinus, with the same title, and the original text, as given by 
C. B. in p. 927. of vour Journal. That tiiis was at first 
the text in the Eolyglott, I have ascertained by removing tlie 
pasted text in my copy. , 

Dr. Walton, it is most probable, would deliver the volume of 
Tirinus to his printer, to have the treatises he adopted reprinted 
in his own work, but finding afterwards that* he had overlooked 
the circumstance that Tirinus had referred to, dreretis summo- 
rum Pontificum, and also in the words, quarantur etiam ex 
decarm cmmmtarii^ had directed his readers to the body of his 
work, of which this Treatise forms part of the Prolegomena, 
he would of necessity reprint so much only of the latter part as 
suited his own purpose, and correct the error by pasting the 
new text over the other in as many copies as remained in his 
hands. In restoring, therefore, this treatise^ to its true author, 
a learned Jesuit, we shall account for that variation from 
Protestant sentiments it orijginally contained. 


Qaxfibridgei Feb* 22d, 1811. 


J. B. H. 
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Heivd(^anm Musarum Studiosis Salutem. 

Quum exemplonim editimis HerodoU% quam Westeling^i 
summi viri studio debeimis, mira sit ubivis temrum raritas, jam 
ssepenumero multi Cnecarum literarum eultores veheznenter 
sosc cupere significaTunt} ut Typographica Societas, quse Bipbnti 
olim, hodie Argentorati sedes habet suas^ quemadmodnm Duk«ri 
Tliucydidemj Hemsterhusii Lucianum, aliosque Oraecos sciip- 
tores inter nos instauravit, sic et Hesselitigianum Herodetum 
cum pnecipuis quibusque omamentis, quibus h viro longd 
doctissimo itistructus olim ^rodiit, inatautatum daret. A quo 
consilio non aliena BiporOma quae etiam nunc vocari amat 
Societas, praestantissiraam Het'odoti editionem prclis suis ea 
rciiovarc dccrevit, ut, si quid vel in Grftco exer^lo, 'Vel: in. 
adjectii LatinA versionct vel in Wesselijigii aut Valdkentmi- 
Notts dcsiderarctuT, quod aut rectliis poni posse aut suppleri 
debere videretur, id; ita cosrigeectuT et suppleretur, ut nilul tatnen 
corum, quae a summis duumviris in Historiarum parentem 
collata sunt, dissimulatum aut nbjectum latent lectorcs. 

Proviiiciam procwandae hujiis renamtes editimis susccpit 
nuperus Athensei, olim Appiani Polybiique, editor Jokannes 
Sdrvarigkart/seTf Gryecaruin llterarunir in Argmtoratensi Acade» 
mia Professor; qui, non conteiitus comparatli sibi eorum opernm 
copia quibus continentur quae, ex quo Wesselingiana prodiit 
cditio, a viris doctis vcl ad cmenda^dos vel ad. illustra];idos 
Ilcrodotcos libros prolata sunt, quiim et ex ipsius Wessclingii 
profcssione et proprio usu intellexissct quam parum diligcntcr 
confecta fuissct collatio Codicum Parisieusium quriWesselijigiiis 
usus erat, nihil prius atquc antiquius lubuit, quam ut diligjentU 
orem eorumdem Codicum cbllationcm slbi pararct. ’ Qu^.d^ rc 
quiim per litcras compcllaSsct I. Boissonadnm, doctissimuim 
virum, per ejusdom humanitatetn, ad jqvanda aliprupn hoc in 
gencre studia numquam non promtanv paratamque, nactus cst 
»'.r quinque IJerodoleis Codmbus manuscnplis qui in Cecsared 
Biiliothecu Parhiensi hodie exstant, Lcctioncs quasque a 
Wcsselingiauo exemplo discrepantes, oper& stmUoque Gregorii 
Georgiada 'Xlxessalpnicensis excerptas} cuius viri juveiiis e( 

VoL.in. No. V. 




doctrifiam et in hoc ipso negotio praestitam prsccifKttm fidem 
exquintaunque diligcntiam c^m res ipsa declvat, turn idem 
prasstantissimus Boisaonadus^ cujus sub ausjttciis'' confectum 
sapos est} diserto lucolcntoque testifnonio confirmavlt. • * 

.! JEam in eo erat filpontiiih Sociatas^ ut pvelo sdijifliendse name 
J]krodoti eiiH&nii initium faceret^ qu^ bngrucns magis magis- 
temponim iAiquitas £fierre rem in aUnd^tempus suasit» quod 
laB instituto itta^s foret propitium. .Interiih,: quikni hand, ita 
pridem ab' eadem typographies Societate nobis infta nominatis 
librariis con demandata fuerit gerendotum ndgotiocum omnium 
quae'ad;<divendendiM Ubroe ex ipsius prelo exeubtes ct oninino 
ad exercenda cum extern bibtiophilts ant liHdi<^olis cominercia 
4ilpectanty coiiunodd*nost^a&t)in>s emstkAavimus, si schedS hujus> 
modi in paUicum emissS experiremur, sit-ne numerus eoruni, 
qdi coniilUuih^ de quo diximus* suo adsensu ac partJcipationo 
itobjnrob'aturi sint, tods adeo'frbquens, ut citrajiisignis jacturvu 
pandUum committi pteK> ^ms multi laboris multarunique 
Sm p e uami te possit. Quod si pit>had>ili quadam frequently 
hordes Q r tf e w a m'^ Mnsamm studios! subsjtviptis rel apud nos 
¥el. apttd exteros cbHegai xmstros et amicos nomimbus signth- 
diverifi^ se' nowm quam polltceniniT HerodoU editkmem suo aibi 
aeri^Nihhipmtlttos, confidimus^'fore at intra paucorum arniorum 
apatinniy sex'ant octo inaxime roluminibas comprehensa, eorum 
^ ^adHbus qidbus Thui^didiis et alit Gneci • uuctores e prelo 
^oMem Societatis exierunib- ia lueem emftti poasit, eoque pretiu 
Vend! de quo nemo quod conqueixtarjsit babiturus. 

Ser.d'/i^Sept. MDGCCx, 

Tteuttelti JVUtiz 

« 

* • " Biblibpolse Ar^ntotatences et Pariskmscs. 

A vefjr '^^did immirnietit 'Sfc typogr^hy^ has. been re¬ 
cently ere^d. It is ah eilitiiSn of Horner^ in three volumes 
j pfc j ^^ch dcHaktsting of thfree^ Imndeod and seveptj 
^firijf^djt'the' teXt’oili^ frflMh-the.moot magnificent press 
^'^fE^'iiniVewei that of Firms* The ani.-st 

employed six years in hts prepirwtions, and 4htf pr'mtiiqj 
occupied eighteen moii^ ’One hundred and forty copic.s 
only were ‘^struck off. lOtat presented to the Imperial Libr.try 
in ^rls was upm veUttniy of a size and brilliancy altogether 
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unparalleled. The edition is said, moreover, to postott gtftet 
intrinsic excellence, having been diligently superintended by thtf 
mqst accan:^pli8hed hcllenists in Italy, and corrected by a com* 
parison of all the most approved readings of the text.. 

The Rev. Sr. Lloyd, Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, is preparing for pross, in 2 vols. 8vo. An Jntro^ 
duction to the Old Testament^ designed for the use of Classical 
Scholars generally, as well as of Studit<^S itt Theology. In the 
course of tins work, which will contain the substance of public 
lectures read at Cambridge in the years 1797 and 1798, and of 
occasional private instruedon sin^, the ppinions of the 
celebrated Biblical Writers, ancient and modern, domestic and 
foreign, will be amply and fairly discussed, as they |[elate to 
many important topics in Sacred Criticism. 

Mr. Henry Jscob, (the Author of the Hebrew Guide, and 
Editor of S. Lyon’s Cambridge Grammtr,) and theBaiNTER of 
this Journal, intend to print a new Edition of the Hebrew 
Bini.p, with points, and with the Larin translation of Aiius 
Montanos interlined. The work will be comprised in two 
handsome volumes^ royal octavo. It is intended to publish it in 
six Numbers, at lOs. 6d. each Number,-the whoje to be com* 
pleted in eighteen months. As it cannot, however, be under- 
takcMi without very considerable expense,^ it is requested that 
those wlio wish to encourage ity will signify their intention to 
the Printer of this Journal, and as soon as a sufficient 
number are subscribed for, the work will go to press. '^Some 
copies will be struck off without the Larin tranriation, which 
will be published at 7s. each Number. The text of both will 
be taken from the best edition of Van-der-Hoocht, with his 
errors corrected. 


WORKS, LATEL Y PUBLISHED. 

^ CLASSICAL. 

Aristophanis Comoediat, ex edirione Bruiickiana. 4 vols. 8vo. 
91. 12s. 6d.—Royal paper, 4l. i4s. 6d.—S5 copies in 4to. 
101 . 10s. Bliss, Oxford. An additional volume will contain 
the Greek Scholia. * 
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^tmiry and lifiscellauieo^Sj by Jol^ 

4yo. I0$« Sd. boai^s. 

• * • 

BIBLICAL. 

< 

A Dissertation on the Prophecy contained in Dan^, cliap. ix. 
V. 24 to 27. usually denominated the Prophecy cff the Seventy 
Weeks. By G. S. Fabery B.'D. Rector of Redmarshatli 
Durham. 8vo. 12s. ' 

A Refutation of Calvinism | iA which the doctrines of 
Original Sin, Grace, Regeneration, Satisfaction, and Universal 
Redemption, are explained; and the peculiar tenets maintahicd 
by Calvin upon these points are proved to be contrary to 
Scripture, to the writings of the Ancient Fathers of the Christian 
Church, and to the public formularies of the Church af 
England. By George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Di^n df FauFs/London, hvd.' 12s. 

ORIENTAL. 

A GraiVmar of the Arabic Language, in which the rules are 
illustrated by authorities from the best of writers: principally 
adapted for the service of the Hon. East. India Company. By 
John Richardson, Esq. F.S. A. author of the Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary, &c. &c. printed uniform with Sir W. Jones's 

Persian Grammar, 4to. a new editbn, 18s. 

* 



m THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

A new edition of Professor Forsom*s Prrface to the Hecuha^ 
from the corrected copy left by him ready for the pre'ss, will 
appear in the course of the month j and a new edition of the 
four Plays is in the press. ^ 

A new edition of Martyn*s Virgii’s Georgies. 

A new edition of Sanxay’s Lexicon Arlstophanicum, Gneco* 
Anglicum. Blis»r Oxford. 

BIBLICAL. 

.Speedily will be published, the audiorized Version of the 
l>ok of Psaims, CO t ree ted and improved, and accompanied 
,wijth Notes critical and explanatory. By Samuel Horseley, LL.D, 
FrK'S. P.A.S. lute Lord Bisliop of St. Asaph ^ with a Prefip 




torj Ss&ay Wife l^stiife» Dnign, and Sttbjeict of the Botdc oC 
Psalms. ^By, the Rev. Heneage Horseleyi A.M. Prefen'dary of 
St. Asai^^Kl^ late Student of ^Christ Church, Oxon.- This 
work- will form one large quarto volume j to be printed on the 
finest royal paper, with beautiful tyf»es > the text of the Psalms 
with the type called Great Primer, and the Notes, including 
Greek and Hebrew quotations, with Pica. Price two guineas 
and a half, bfames for the work to be received by Mr. 
Hatcbard. 

A new edition of Van-der-Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, from the 
Amsterdam edition in 1705, is printing, under the superiis* 
tendance of Mr^ Frey. 


NOTES TO CORRESPCXNDENTS, 

The only answer we can give to Cltriats Anglicanm is, that 
we do not like to give the poison without at the same time com¬ 
municating the antidote. We believe that the passage he 
mentions is rccnncileable w-ith the goodness of Christy who 
wished to inculcate the necessity of being infant in seuson nnd 
out of season. 

J, W.'s Greek verses are mgenious, and convey a neat com¬ 
pliment to die Alma Mater; bat wc cannot allow ks1[uu Si, 
and regveTcn before a consonant, to be dactyls. One or two 
instances have been produced of this licence j but we believe 
the readings to be ebrrupted. 

Wc are very sorry to reject the Latin verses of S. K. H. All 
are correct in metre, and the greatest number of them are 
strongly descriptive, and highly poetical; but he has been negli¬ 
gent in several, though manifestly posses-sed of the ability to 
make them better. We do not expect perfcctioq ; nor is it our 
wish, ubi plura nitent in carminet paueis tffondi maadis / buf 
it is our business to please our readers rather than ourselves. 

Nous n'avons garde « d’approuver les vers” de Latinus, 
Nous ne concevons pas son but en nous dciivant en Fran^ais, 
puisque ni la tournure de son style ni celle do sa main ne sont 
Fran 9 uses. Au reste, la supercheric est for^ innocente} mats 
pour les vers! , 
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Frait^jdsjM. AuTeite« la sup^rchoie est fortinnoGente; mais 
pour les vers!- 

■Qftid dm ? Qjiid non dm ! rcnttis tu quod jubei-0eri is the 

only answer which the Editor can give to the lexers of G. H. G. 

and F. A. from L. From internal and external evidence, it is 

1 ' 

highly probable that the two letters came from the same party; 
it would, therefore, have been considerate if a little regard had 
been paid to expense. The force of advice, given in circum¬ 
stances so suspicious, instead of being increa^d, is considerably 
diminished. 

Wc are sorry that we have been unable to insert in this 
Number Dr. G S. Clarke's Defence of his « fJehrew Criticim 
and Poetry^ It shall cdttainly appear in our next. 

The College Prise Pom shall appear in our next. It could 
be wished that all prize compositions were sent to our Journal 
as soon as,they arc adjudged. 

The Notice of Illom/leld*s Pimirthcus is unavoidably post¬ 
poned for our next Number. 

The Illustrations of Homer came too late for our present 

Number i--tlicy are reserved for our next. 

/ 

Observations on the article on Orammar, which appeared in 
a late Number of Dr* Rees' Gyclopxdia, sliall also find room in 
our next. 

The Oxford Prize Poem, Maria Scoiorum Bcginat will be 
found in the collection of Latin Prize Poems, lately published at 
0.\ford. 

The Account of the Present Researchei info Anrient lite¬ 
rature in (i.'imamf has been detained too long to appear 
in this Number. It shall appear in our next. 

The Observations on Snhins and JJo^mati came too late for 
insiAtion. We shall certainly give them in No. vi. 

We beg to inform our Literary Friends, that we shall be 
happy to insert notices of all works, which are in the press, 
or lately published, relative to Ciamcal, lUblkaly or Onental 
'Literature. An^ letters (post paid) on the subject, shall not 
l?e peglectfd, 
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THE IDENTITY OF ALBION 

WITH TIIK 

ir)PER.1WREJN ISLAND OF DIODORUS. 


KO. II. 


[.N the first Essay I Iiave attempfled to prove that the Hyper¬ 
borean island is Albion; in tlie present we will extend the 
inquiry, and ascertain, first from the Easterns, and afterwards 
from the Classics amf the Moderns, the site of the continental 
Hyperborci. Pinkerton’s Goths, at p. 198. to 207. is my 
learned guide. 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 287. Wilford says, 
(('L'.'ie seven xoncs of the Hindus correspond with seven 
countries *, of thest, Salmali is bounded to the west by the 
Cronian seas, that is to say, by the B.iltic: Crauncha inclu4es 
Germany.” At p. 301. the same author adds, “ It includes 
Germany, France, and the northern parts of Italy: Crauncha is 
the same with Cronus, confounded with Saturn by Western 
mythologists j and the Baltic and Adriatic seas^were probably 
called Cronon from the dwipa (or division) of Crauncha. It is 
surrounded by the Dadhi-Sagara, or sea of curds, [i. e. by the 
Vol. hi. No.»vi. a 
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u coagulated and lazy” sea of Tacitus, and of the Easterns, and 
of Avienus, who are quoted in my notes on the last author:] 
Saturn, according to Cicero and Plutarch, was peculiarly 
worshipped by the nations inFthe western parts of Europe, and 
in the north; though the latter says that, in process oi time, his 
worship began gradually to decline there. Now in tlie Sanscrit 
mythology, Scnih and Arab resided in the north; Jupiter gave 
him that quarter for his residence, and made him the guardian 
of it. TKe left hand, sinistd' in the Latin, and arisleros in the 
Greek, are equally derived from tlie Sanscrit Senis-tir or tiraWi 
and AfasyorlAram^ or Aras-ttram, i. e. “ Saturn’s quarter.” ' 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 287. Wilford says, 
« Sacam includes the British isles, and Pushcara is Iceland: it 
is the Peuce of Qrpheus’s Argonautics the Cronon sea is the 
Baltic.” 

The last named Classic, whom, from a want of the original, I 
must quote in the translation of Mr. Preston, in tlie 8d vol. and 
at the 23d and 24th pages, gives this poetical account of the 
Hyperborean island: ** The Chronian sea is called by men the 
Hyperborean Deepy or the Dead Sea: in silence I left that 
deep, where the last wave of the Ocean spreads, and where the 
North Bear lies: when the sixth morn arose, we came, after a 
short interval, to a race rejoicing in wcaltli and influence, the 
Macro-biansyor the long-liviyg race, for they live 12,000 years,' 
or twelve chiliads of months of a hundred years of the full 
moon, [a simple, yet astronomical mode of- computing by the 
lunar year, which reminds the reader ©f the Indoo year, an<l 
computations in the Asiatic Researches,] without any of the 
troublesome concomitants of age. No thoughts of food, nor 
other cares and toils, which molest the generality of men, breed 
in them the least solicitude; on sweet and fragrant lierbs they 
feed, amid the verdant and grassy pastures, qnd drink ambrosia) 
dew, divine potation: all resplendent alike in coeval youth, a 
pBteid serenity for ever smiles on their brows, and lightens in 
their eyes} tlie consequence of a just temperament of mind and 
disposition, both in the parents and in the sons, disposing them 
to act what is just, and to speak what is wise." 


> Lrt the readt'r recur to the last page of my former Essay. 



* With the Hypirbwian Islund-qf Diodorus. 

Pliny, in language nearly as poetical, describes in the fourth 
book, and in the 12th chapter, but in the Paris edition of 172S, 
in the 26th chapter, the same happy people. To point out the 
strong resemblance, 1 shall add humerals before each sentence, 
in which the siihilarity of delineation is clear and undeniable^ 

« (1) Fone Riphseos montes, et ultra Aquilonem gens 
felix, quos Hyperhoreos appcllaverc, annoso (10) deget aevoj 
ibi creduntur esse (2) cardiiics mundi, [the.poles are the 
hinges,] extremique siderum ambitus: (3) semestri luce, et 
una die solis aversi: [the non vJt imperiti dixere, I wish 
to *omit entirely, as the mdlwr is himself mistaken,] ^ sequi- 
noctio verso in autumnum scmel in anno solstitio oriuntur 
iis soles, brumaque scmel occidunt: Regio aprica (4) fcUci 
Icmpnie, (5) omni afflatu noxiocarens; domus iis nemora (6) 
lucique, et deorum cultus (7) viritim (8) grcgatimque: (9) 
discordia ignota et a'gritudo omnis: Mors (10) non nisi sati- 
ctiitc vita', epulatis dclibutoque senio luxu; hoc genus se> 
pulturx beatissimum: quidam cos in prinia parte Asise (11) 
littorum posuere, non in Europa, quia suiu ibi shuiii consuetudine 
et siui, Atlarorum nomine occidente sole foetus (12) arborum 
decerpunt.’* Pliny, in the 6th book, and the 20th section, con- 
fciiscs that he borrowed this narrative from Idccatscus, and the 
latter, [as Herodotus in the 4th Book, Mel. admits,] from Aristeas 
of Proconnesus, who exaggerated with poetic licence this 
geographical picture. 

Pomponius Mela, in the 3d Book, and at the 3th chapter, 
confirms Pliny:—‘^In Asiatico littorc primi Hyperborei (1) 
super Aquilonem Riphaeosque montes, sub ipso siderum (2) 
cardine jacent, ubi sol non quotidie ut nobis, sed primum 
verno (3) xquinoctio cxortiis, autumnali demum occidit; et ideo 
sex mensibus dies, et totidem aliis nox usque continua cst: 
Terra angusta [aqgusta], (4) aprica, per se (13) fertilis, &c.” 

A passage is quoted in the notes to the above section of Pliny, 
from an “ Author on the measuring of the whole globe,”- wAich 
indicates clearly botli a knowledge of twilight in the polar 
circle, and of perpetual day at the vernal equinox \ and the fact 
of seeing the sun at our midnight is recorded, which is equally 
true of the mountains of Iceland, and of Tonie^, in Lapland: 

Quid<im Clerici, qui a kalendis Februarii usque ad kalcndai 
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August! fn insuli Thule manserunt, milii nunckvere ; quod non 
solum in xstivo solstitio, scd in diebus circa iJlud in vespertiiia 
hora occidens sol abscondit se quasi trans parvulum tumuluni; 
ita ut nihil tencbrarum in minimo spatio ipso (iat: scd quicquid 
homo operari voluerit, vel pcdunculos de cai^isifi abstrahcre, 
tanquam in prscscntia solis potest: ct si in altitudine montiuni 
ejus fuissent, forsitan nunquam sol absconderetur ab illis. In 
medio illius minimi temporis medium noctis fit in medio orbis 
terrse. £t idcirco mentientes fullunturi qui circum cam concre- 
tum fore mare scripserunt: et qui a vernali wquinoctio usqu^ ad 
autumnale continuum diem sine nocte^ atque ab autumnal!, vice 
versa, usque ad vernale vequinoctium, ussiduam quidem noctem, 
&c.” “ Aversum paritcr una luce solcm.” Sulinus dixit, cap. 16, 
p. 36. « nec visus tamcn quid diccret, intellcxisse: errore 
laborat.” 


The above passage in Pliny, Deorum iis cultus viritim grega- 
timquc, i explained by the following Classics, who lived at 
difFercnt periods. Homer, at the opening of the 1st Book of 
his Odyssey, observes, “ that the Ethiopians, the last and most 
remote of the human race, form two grand divisions; one situated 
near the farthest cast, the other the west. Neptune annually 
visited this distant empire, in pursuit of the sacrificial bulls and 
rams, and feasted with delight at their rich entertainment.’* 
In my essay on China, as known to the Cl.issics untler the 
appellation of Scrica, or of the Seres Maciobii in Stnibo; 
and as contiguous (in Pliny’s opinion, in his 6th book, and 20th 
chapter,) to those Attacori who lived uniTer the same climate 
•foitk the Hijpci'boreif I have presumed to offer one inference, 
that Herodotus is very correct, when in a long passage ({uoted 
in my essay, he plants the Oriental Ethiopians of Homer north 
of India and of Media. These Macrobii, described also in my 
essay, were a portion of the aboveHyperborei oPPliny, celebrated 
(7) for their love of justice, and for the innocence of their lives; 
to which circui.i.itance their longevity was ascribed : a cha- 
lacter whicli equally applies to all tlie early tribes of Pastoral 
Scythia, and which conveys to us the most pleasing image of 
the patriarchal and primitive virtues of that ancient, sequestered, 
venerable nation. « Oh! who can refuse to admire, (cxclaim.s 
.^lian at the 3l5t chapter of his Diversified History) the pious 
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wisdom of the nations, whom we Romans proudljr denominate 
barbarous: none there fall into atheism, none dispute the 
existence of the Gods, nor their superintending Providence: no 
Celt cTJtertains tlic impious ideas of Epicurus} on the contrary, 
they assert botli the existence and the Providence of the Gods, 
and their prophetic power. Impelled by this strong belief, they 
sjcriiicc with pure hands; tl)ey lead a pure life; they attend to 
every holy rite; they observe the laws of the orgia, and perform 
other religious duties, which is a public proof of the deep vene- 
T.itjon in which they hold the deities, and of the profound 
homage which they pay to them.” Pindar, in the 3d Olympiad, 
remarks briefly, «that the Hyperborean people are the pious ser¬ 
vants of the Hyperborean Apollo:” and more diffusively in the 
10th Pythian Ode ; that “ amazing is the Hyperborean ay«iy, [or 
probably the religions festival:] Perseus formerly entered their 
houses, and partook of their celebrated hecatombs, during their 
sacrifice to the Gods: Apollo particul.irJy rejoiced in their hal- 
lowedvi.nids, and at their rapturous cries of gooil omen, and smiles 
at tlie pride displaycil by the devoted animal [before his altar.] 
The hluses are not wanting hi these national rites; the choirs 
of virgins, the sound of the lyre, the clangor of the pipe then 
resound: their locks graced with gilded laurel, they feast with 
llie higliest exultation. Neither ilisoases, nor pernicious old 
age, iiife.'t this holy people; but without (9) labor, w'ithout 
war, they cotitiiiue to ! ve (1) happily, and to escape the 
vengeance of the cruel Nemc.)is.” 

Calilinachus, in rtie ^TSth and the iiSIst verses of the Hymn 
to Delo.s, mentions tlie “ ililies and first-fruits” sent by 


^ f r A /j / 

(h '.IXj'JiTiiOs 

Oixi-x Or,)g aV/xa; ^ 

a plirase analogvus to the above Macrobii. And Phercnicus , 
says of the same Hyperboreans, 

/jitf/ O'' Cl! T ear^arac vat?TUQ'j<Tt 

Sxia ut’ 'ArcoWmoc, i%ilgr,T0i ('!•) 


'fhe FAiropean site of this people is yet more definitely 
marked by the following three Classics: The Aargnnautics in the 
Jd volume of Preston’s translation, and at the 25th page, ha$ 
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recorded the erroneous' opinion^ that a junction of the Frozen, 
the Baltic, and the Euxinc Seas, was nearly complete, and of 
course that Poland was one vijst lake, in the age of Orpheus; 
** Through the populous region of the Macrobii,^wc [Argonauts] 
passed by land, and reached another shores tlien, still dragging 
along our light-sailing vessel, wc arrived at the region of the 
Cimmerians, M'ho alone are unconscious of the splendor of the 
sun; for the Ripheaii mountain, and the ridge of Calpia 
intercept from them the orient light, and Phlegra and the Alps 
the setting sun, and eternal darkness broods over their region.” 
Posidonius adds, that “ the Hyperboreans were the natives of 
the chain of the Alps which divides Italyw'hilo ililschylus, in 
his Prometheus Desinotcs,” asset ts, tliat “ the Istcr 
descends from the country of the Hyperboreans, and the 
Riphean hills.” 

These florid dcscriptiotis of the dark and half-known land of 
the Hype btireans, in Apollonius, Pindar, and Pliny, and of their 
island in the North ffrs^ in Diodorus, will rentind the intelli¬ 
gent reader of the equally florid narratives concerning Kentucky 
and the Western territory, in “ Morse’s American Geography,” 
and those concerning New England, which are quoted in the 
same work, from the sanguine discoverers of its shores and rich 
meadows. 'Fhey wnll, however, surprize the mere Classit 
readets by their truth and •authenticity! For in our age, 
Arrowsmiths imgnilicoiit maj) of Upper Asia, and of Russian 
and Chinese Tartiry, conveys at the first inspection a sublime 
idea of the ancient Scythias and Sarmatia in all their proud 
extent. The lofty language of Sir W. Jones alone, in the 
Asiatic Researches, can describe such countries, and equal such 
charts:-—“I fear 1 am unable (says this modest scholar, aiKl 
profound histo'ian) to present you with an image of this wide 
domain adequate to its real magnificence: hert* we meet with 
immense tracks of sandy deserts; there with gardens, groves, 

> Tlio rnor, lirtwcvrr, was not t'oiisiiluialjle, or of a rliilili-.li kiml, fur 
as tliR mitral proviiirrs of I’olaiui tbriii, even in mirage, a coiitiniird masa uf 
salt, many of tlie rontiiirntal liiKtori.'ins airrer with (inthrir's Tour iii tlio 
Crimea, “ that all Pylaiul is our v.u>t plain lirtwccn Uic Euviiic aud the Baltic, 
and at an iniiiiriisriy low date, prohahhj near to Noah's flood, was our vast 
dried lake, the bed of a former ocean!! I 
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ntid meadows, perfumed with musk, watered by the fountains of 
the Ganges, Bramaputra, and the Yellow River, and by extensive 
streams, flowing each over one thousand miles, the Danube, the 
Vistula, the Volga, the Obi, Jencsci, Lena, and Kovynu, and 
graced with therf inimmerable rivulets, abounding with flowers 
and rich with fruits. Near one half in latitude, that is, the 
southern portion of this extraordinary Scytliic range, is in tltc 
same charming climate with England, Germany, and the north 
of France.” Such is 'Fartary, and the temperate *zone of the 
Baltic nations; such the Hyperborean region, the farthest 
extremitv of the Iiabitable globe. 

n. p. 
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I I IK author’s design in this publication,” fkc. (('lussical 
,hi(in(rl, Xo. ill. p. (J'Jl-.) 'I’hc inaccur.icy of the objector 
bi'trays haste, or the inconvenience of seeing the book only in 
the sliop. The commencement of the Iniroduction, “ A prin- 
I ipal design of this small publication is to propose some 
improvement upon the hypothesis of Avariah, or Azarias, 
tpioted by Bishop Lowth, Cvc.” pjove.s a diflerence between the 
.uithor’s real design, and that alleged against him by his 
objector. He comprehended in his design Isaiah, together with 
J.saac and Jacob, or*Moses for thorn; nor was it his business 
“ to show that the blessings of Jacob in Hebrew are written in 
poetic metre:” he well knew that they had long been so 
esteemeil. before he procured his copy of the Samaritan, in 
uhich they are thus arranged. The objector also appears not 
.iwarc of Bishoj\ Lowth, in liis translation of Isaiah, having 
mctric.dly amnged the greater part of that prophet. 

A gloss (p. G'25.) is yXt,<r<r«, an interpretation: and the'lirst 
noun of Gen. xlix. 13. so appeared to him, who considered the 
improbable use of it twice iii five words; in the first of W'hicli 
it was not w'anted to express a pio/ecfion of the sea, while in the 
last it aptly denoted a harbor or covering of ships; but as 
Judges, V. 17. is authority for the two first wor<fs in construction, 
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the former shall be readily conceded to the objector, who 
appears unacquainted with Bishop Lowth’s Prrclections on 
Isaiah, in which the ^^arallels, according to tlie wit of the 
objector, were <* parallel to rtic imagination’* of the prelate and 
his metrical predecessor Axarias. Ao/, ihcA..'forc, “ such a 
bigot (p. 627.) is this gentleman to his [not] favoiite metre !” 
And, for the disposal of the “ tricolon of hynth.etie p nallels,” 
he refers his objector to the metrical canons iti the introvinctlon, 
p. vii. But they must Jiot part in the v • * at the 

assertion, th.it many words, both In the Jl hi -v or tha Old 
Testament, and in the Greek of tlie X. w, h.ive, by tlie most 
orthodox, as well .n ilie best persons, h^ng Inen esieemed 
f'LOssLs AND iNi'i-iM-oi iiioNs; i: )r li.is any “ark of piovi- 
dence pre.M'rved nuiolaie” (p. the pretended integrity of 

the Hebrew text. 'I'hc obji.etor is referred in general (for par¬ 
ticulars ameng M'cli a niiinber of autJiorities are unnecessary . to 
all the writers rcsncctiiig Hebrew qin^ted by tlie author, .iltluuigli 
the formiT may esteem Archbishop Newcome, Bishop Lowih, 
Dr. Blayney, &c. equally with DiS. Kennicott and Do Rossi, 
(p. 6:il.) “ innovators, pretenders, superhei il sehol.irs, ingenious 
speculators.” 'I’hc objector will find a diilicult task, not in 
maintain'' iig, but in proving, as he asserts that lie “ can,” the 
absolute iiiiegrityol the Hebrew text nor must the whole, or 
any pait, of the i.inon of Sciipturo, any more than otlier 
writings of antiijuity, pretend to any such conservatoiy and 
cnntiiiucd miracle in its favor, 'fo most of the aforementioned 
Sciolhts in Hebrew', the objc'.lor, if he is iv>t “ sucJi a bigot to 
hii favorite” vowel-points, is also referred for 'iiicw, the 
“ -ancient institutes” of the language possibly in in.=; opinion. 
The objector is further informed, that, according to the best 
map in possession of the author, the 'Aebuloniies (l)vilom tf 
y). ey.'J.) had no “ sea-coast on the side of Zidpntheir havens 
were Bethsaida, Ciethscpb.er, .nid others, upon the sea of 
Galilee, Geniiesereth, or 'fiberias. 

Not “ .sniit w'ith the love of saered .song,” was the author, 
w'hcn some years past he wms impeded, as his preface expresses, 
in his progress with his son through Cacue.sis, by the diflicultie-s 
of ch. xlix. but rhe humble line, which (bottom afp-^VZd.) the 
objector quotes,' the reader will perceive (m the Metrical 
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AnalyaiSip. IG.) is but a substitute, in conilescension to the taste 
of such ]>ersons as the objector; who, as he seems not greatly to 
ob)ecr to prose, shall have, from^thc author’s hIS. irttevpictatioii 
of (Jencsis, a sliort, but ]n(3saic, e\po.utuci cf the p.isaagc. 
“ Jacob, having proceeded beyond the midille of his celebrated 
predictions to liis sons is repret,oried .vs suddenly apostrophising 
in a brief atldress to J(‘hovali, eiibor impatient of longer life, or 
wishing internal support fov live delivery of wli.it he Kul further 
to forctel. ’ “ For thine help 1 h.ive anxiously w.iiteii, Jehovah!" 
bluch notice of the wit of the “ f.incitul kind of metre,’* 
(p. G'JT, ()‘JS ) the objector c.niuot expect ; but the htinj; at the 
end, (p. G'i.s, must be fust apjilic.ible to those metrical 

innovatois, pretenders,” Sec. lii^'hop J.O'aili .uid A/ari.v.s, 

The author begs leave to r/ei/y, tl.at (p. (iJ!).) ho h.is 
“ translated” Cicn. -xlix. t. “ IJn.stable .«s u.iter tliou dulst not 
excel.” I le knew tliat the future, with the tr.iu .pe ,ed negative, 
was the ii.'.per.itive in foibidding: .nul so tlie Kiiglish m.irgin. 
lie th''reiore metrleally ti.ni.sl.itevl “shun.” I'l'ion); and in 
iiie hoti', which will roeviet tl:e objector of manife*! unfairness, 
iie g.i'.s*, iog''ther vith ailihoriTies, a fuller interpretation of the 
word.s, in ef)nn''\ion with fbe subsetpient eout.-\t. 

'Flie bustle of the objector (p. G‘J:), GUO.) resjieciing “ Sif ii on,” 
doe.s nos ilcter tbe author from ."SLiilng, th.it Ills note upon it, 
///o//■.■■#//</, .ippear 7 'o hiiu snjjh 'uvf . and he hMve.s to 
the oh|ci.ior the hiisuie-. (>f hlJnig tlie J».<ge; ot his ciitupie 
by reviving Jewi.di objections, for the purpii.se of sliow- 
ing liis .'ulroitiiess ht refuting them. 'Flie middle p.ir.igraph 
at p. t;:)0. in:iy bo ct|u.illy .-pplieable to .ibn.ist every liter.iry 
endeavour, tends to eonntjnn’te idleness .md supiiKiie.s.s, and 
will be jii.sily ajipreci.ileil bv all bber.il iv.idors. 

“Tbe m mia of poetic ineLvo,” (lj<tllh7ii of ])• Clil.) is also 
A/.iri.is’s, Ijisboy#]icwtii’s, .^^e. 'I’lie luilior denie.s the render¬ 
ing imputed 10 him by tlie objector, Is i Ii (p. GIJL' ) but lie 
proposed the inteipretaiiou, itis russ'.ssoit. (m’jili'sl, but not 
o.xpiessed,) luste.id of liishop Lowth's ml; and ms as 

the other implied objetlivc. The sense of tbe a.lvcrb iiiGii tly 
he comprehended in the Hithpahel. J^et his p. 27. be read by 
.my intelligent scholar, to see whether be “ Recommends five 
more words to be added which certainly arc implied, and four 
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T)i‘/hire of J)r. Clot hr'', * 

of them from the preceding sentence. He cert:iinly \va5 aw.iie 
of all tliat the objector obborves; but tlie latter seems not to 
have distinguished between ir.jnsl.iting and interpreting, which 
last supplies understood wordb. 

(P. CiiiJ.) 'rho author siill thinks that rv/v, v. 18. might, by 
comprclicnding, have superseded a ri'petition of the conditional. 
'File negative, and even more, is often comprehended in tw//, 
instead of l?eing repeated v ilh it. See second note, p. 20. of 
the Introd. and Is. iii. 2.5. p. \V2. 

Verse 29. “ I'or ye sliall bo ashamed,” in the .second person, 
Vulg. Ch.dd. two MSS. and one edition; .\nd in .igveement with 
the rest of the sentence ”—Ili.sliop Lowth. 

The “ ignorance and presumption,” lierc attributed by the 
objf'ctor, ate .ippllcable, not only t«) Bishop I.owtb, but to the 
Vulgate, It) the Chaldee Paraphrase, to two MSS. and to one 
edition. 'I’lie author dul not rtcolli ct, bec.’.uM* lie never uitder- 
stood. ‘* 111.11 the projdift was .sp MKing to i v o de-%cri]nions of 
people; ill. w()uld ir.m.'.l.ite the pn ceding vi'i'.se : 

“ /•;/.' hr hii'hrn /. ^itlfri',^ c..// /'''■/.//iw- h'^^rf/tn : 

•• lln'.i ,\fn /'•( I'hr J( hoKii/i ••Ihili hf riiitimishh ti 

Re\olters, ulol.iter’.. .'ud the (orR.iken of Jehovah, appear to him 
identiral perons, 

Wll^N ti' .siiMT MAvr; Ki-N, (p. 6.}!.'! lefers, not ro an 
“ idol.itrous,” hi.v lo a punisheil st.ite, by Nebuch.idne//.ir> 
iiiva.sion ai’d captivity ; a stripped .and parched .st.ite. 

Cli. ii. ft. (p. (i.'il-) let the objector cofisiilt the Athleiwl.i, 
p. ;i(>2, :KJ.5. Tltc author ccTt.iinly knew « before he attempted 
lo mend the origin.il, tJiat” the tr.in.spo.scd negative, « acconlmg 
to construction, could not li.ive been joined with” the future, 
without consiituting it the imperative in forbidding. (Sec on 
Gen. xlix. I.) Tlie public tran.slators knew' the s.ime, aiul 
accordingly reiulcred, therefore Jot <ihr them not. Tlpon the 
authorities at the bottom of p, 8.5.5. of Bos’s IjXX. all in f.ivor 
of past time, tlic author believed ilic letters of liie negative 
wTongly transposed, (a frequent error of transcribers !) and the 
last verb a future relative, reciting a consequence of the action 
described by th]f: fir.st verb, and not othcrwi.se future. Ko 
« whole clause in addition to the English text,” is introduced ; 
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the same verb, with its connexive, is differently rendered, and 
himhlelh himselfy or, so har>r they bci n humbled; and the use of 
past for future, in propliecy, to describe the certainty of fulfil, 
ment, ih common. See p. lit-, fJ.». 

'The objector says, “ ihore is also a serious error in our 
Bible translation.” No such tiling will be allowed in the 
country where the author lives; and the iissertor of it will be 
cbtcemed one of the Jews or Deists, whom he so frcciuently 
mentions. But the translators are again wrong with him, in 
p. (>:).>. « A greater error!” Certainly they and the author 

committed no error in expressing the metaphor of the original, 
Jlaxo; as it is clearly bolder and more descriptive of great multU 
tildes, than the tame “ wcsteni” metaphor “ Ye are all 

my muttons !” said Whitfield to his congregations, or Foote for 
him ’y and possibly the objector may have a similaily sheepish 
consideration. 

But, the “ greater error” of all the translators is, that they 
have rendered unto it, although “ in the Hebrew is no neuter.’’ 
But, suppose the f.nglish language m.ikes mountain and house 
both neuter, while the Hebrew aiul other languages have 
expressed them by masculine nouns, must not the masculine 
pronoan of these languages be rendered by the English neuter 
pronoun ? How fares ni>\v the great Hebrew scholar, the “ new 
light,” wlio “ can pnorf the absolute integrity of the Hebrew 
text,” ami as well the authority of his vowel-poinl.s 

V. t. fp. 0‘M}.) Correct, “ IVhith (word of Jehovah) shall 
dispense uritten brj) amongst the nationsy" see Micah, iv. 3. 
The vauy instead of the relative is the nominative case, repre¬ 
senting ttwv/, and JT (the word) is masculine in Hebrew'^, but 
neuter in linglinh. 'riic reader will now perceive w'hose is the 
«con sum mate ignorance of the syntax of the language.?.” The 
auibor adds an 5 ,•not by a plural of ** western” diminutioti, to 
depreciate the Hebrew language, as he is convincetl that the 
objector designed to sneer at the title “ ('rjttcism,'* too uni¬ 
formly misprinted Criticism.? j” but to expre.s5 the autlior's 
sicuse of the objector’s want of di.stinction between the Hebrew 
and the English. By « Criticisms,” the author cannot believe 
♦ hat tlie objector intended to compliment him \]fith the Hebrew 
plural of intensity, great criticism. t$ee Heb. Crit.}). 239. 
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C5i Defence of Dr. Clarke's 

Ch. vi. 1. With the objector's peculiar confusion of the' 
Hebrew and the English, he converts the train of a robe into 
trained bands. See him at p. 637. 

, More of vii. 14. let the objector see in die dedication of the 
Sermon on the Everlasting Fire, &c. The author has no 
writings of the Jews, and never read any of them, die antemaso* 
retie text of the Hebrew Bible excepted; and, for himself and 
others, he is ashamed that custom should have authorised the 
study of divinity, without the knowledge of even a Hebrew 
letter. Himself has the honor of being a graduated professopr of 
sacred theology; not of Judaism, Deism, or even Sectarianism ! 

The objector's interpretation, (not translation) of the two 
words, (p. 638. top^J shows that neither respects virginity, 
altliough both may be applicable to the state in which women 
are virgins. Without regarding the Jews, the author has 
always considered i/otot^tvoman a more decent, as well as a more 
accuiate, transLition than virgin. But, whether Jfoung xwman 
or it docs not follow that the w'ord “ cannot be referred 

to the prophetess in the eighth cli.ijitevwho, being unmarried, 
is to be presumed to have been boti). 'I’o the objector’s, and the 
usual, translation of CJcn. xxiv. 16. nvilher had auy man knffxn 
her; as well as to the translation of (ien. iv. i. i?. 25 xix. 5. 8* 
(and tlie copy in Judges) xxxviii 2(1. a»ul all in the same sense, 
as M.itth. i. 2~i. fur inaccuracy, as well as fov inde¬ 

cency, the author begs leave to object. It will be new, tliat the 
citizens of the cities of the plain of Jordan should have hitherto 
been incessantly and unmcritedly libelled : ‘but that they were 
merely gross idolaters, see the compai Isons of them witli Jeru¬ 
salem, more culpably idolatrous in tevohlng from the pure 
worship ; Is. i. U. Lam. iv. 6. (lleb. Crit. p. 293. n.) Ezek. xvi. 
48. (hi. p. die.) Three prophets'evidence in favor of the 
citizens! « 

Whoever “ invented,'’ Isaiah, ch. vii. and viii. compared, 
recites the curious tale, that the mother was to call him 
Immanuel, and the prophet was to call him Maher-shalal-hash- 
bazand « authority for this ’’ is « in the Hebrewnor is 
it either *• evident,” that he was not called Immanuel,” or 
that he was; or^not called M. S. 11. B. or that he was. Bt 
these difibrent names he might, or might not, have been called; 
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but the prophet, ix. 5. asserts, that his name* was called, 
WmdcrfvUy counseUii^ Godf a warrior^ hath engaged with 
fathery that prosperity should prevail. His name' from hie 
mother was in two words, from his father in four, and this was 
in eight} but by whom the last is to be called is not declared. 
The name of eight words literally expresses the engagement of 
Jehovah with the prophet, that prosperity should soon prevail 
over the temporary invasion of Pekah and Retain. The words 
of Isaiah are no « Jewish subterfuge they are, like facts, 
stubborn things. 

Without further noticing the well known question of the 
authenticity of the two first chapters of St. Matthew, the 
expression translated « fulfilled,” common in 8t. Matthew and 
St. Mark, has by many learned persons been allowed often to 
mean only an accommod.ition of the likeness of one event to 
another. Readers will recollect this interpretation by Dr. 
Blayney in Jeremiah and Zachariah, Michaclis and Marsh, &c. 
and Arclibishop Ncwcombe on Matth. i. 22, 23. No one cart 
help the application of one event to the other, if upon due 
examination of Isaiah, nothing but a resemblance or similitude 
should be found to subsist between them. The author of 
Hebrew Criticism, 8cc. ought not to be stigmatised for his disco¬ 
very, even if he could show, that, instead of a comparison of one 
child with another, St. Matthew had compared any one «to an 
injudicious mariner, wht), without cither sail, rudder, or com¬ 
pass to guide him, pushes his bark upon tlic trackless ocean.” 
St. Matthew compartd real events •, but not only what “ injtt- 
dicious mariuer” what miniac, even wli.it phrenetic, broken 
loose from his keepers, thus pushed his bark; the man only 
excepteil, who pushed his b.ivk into a comparison, without 
abilltie.s for justly forming it.? But, although no biped implumis 
thus pushed his b.trk, a poor feathered biped, fixed upon a tray, 
has often been pushed from l.nul by idle boys, that they mi^ht 
hear him call, ntTl min mm. 'Phe objector will perceive, 
that the author’s taiique use of vowel points upon this occasion 
is complimentary. 


* See Ailiicnda to IIcli. Crit. p. 370. Hcic the mm i» coincrsi^o; and 
LXX. Bos, anil M.S. A. ^ive the past time. 
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Where the author asserted} << the vaus' are merely copulative,” 
the reader will clearly perceive, tliat he spoke of an individual 
passage,and also quoted ArchJ>ishopNewcombe,who dabbled,” 
not in comparisons with unreal existences, the supposed mari¬ 
ner, and « the deep waters of Shiloh j” nor, like the objector, 
appeared to emulate the excellence of the apologue of Jotham, 
or of the parable of Nathan. 

The auAor (p. 639.) is no friend to fanatical inventions, 
under the names of «* spirituality or double senseIf any 
double sense is affixed to prophecy by the law of the land, on 
tills consideration alone does the author esteem it his duty to 
respect it: otherwise, he accedes to Michaelis's rejection of a 
double completion, as « defeating the end of all prophecy.”— 
Marsh on MichaeliSt ml. 1. p. 469. 

“ Divine revelation” (divhim a divfty from God,) may be the 
ten commandments, independently of prophecy. The objector’s 
reasoning, therefore, to prove that “ divine revelation has a 
double sense,” shall be left to the reader, who can first dcvelopc 
it from the confusion of its rerbia^Cj and then bring it to bear, 
either upon prophecy or upon divine revelation. Allegory has 
but a single sense; the ship in I lor ace (O navis!) was the 

republic; Mr. ■ 's mariner” w.is Dr.-; Moses’s 

serpent was, it seems, not the seqicnt; the rock not the rock. 
But thus far no prophecy, cjfccptiiig possibly the ship and the 
mariner, Mr.-'s. 

For the prophecy, Is. xi. 1.10. (640.) see Ileb. Crit. p. 5.5, 
56; but, as an allegory, it was in single %ensc, and not the 
wolf, the lamb, the leopard, &c. &c. 

« From (Ezekiel, viii. 9, 10. p. 641.) this it appears F-yj- 
DENT {!) that the PROPHECIES contain a double sense.” But 
first, NO PROPHECT is in Ezek. viii. 9, 10. and secondly, the 
allegory is the single sense of the idolatry of Jerusalem. Eyj- 
DENT! —such is the confidence of him who ridicules the 
« humbly apprehend,” designed only to deprecate offence. 

The ante-masorctic text, the text BEFORE the Masoretc.s, who 
(according to Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his Critical Dissertation 


* Scclberaiu not merely copulative, in Is. ix, 5. and preceding; note. 
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on tlie Origin and Affinity of Languages,*’) « invented the 
vowel points to perplex the Christians in the pconunctation of 
the language,” is opposed by the Masoretic or pointed text \ 
which, in the design of the Masoretes, must have been an anti> 
Christian text. The diifereiicc between points and no points 
may certainly be as great as between the preposition, ante, 
btfore, and the Greek preposition, uvt), agpinst; and the 
exchange of the prepositions, sometimes by misprint, and some* 
times not, may remind the reader of a controversialist on 1. John, 
V. 7. who, reading the Greek preposition vgo, hejbre, understood 
it as the Latin •pro, instead of, and told his readers; not that in 
Matth. xix. 23, Stephens’s MS. e. had a stop before the 
words “ in the regeneration but that the words, tJuy w/io have, 
follo'jocfji me, in the regewration ixhen —were in Stephens’s MS. 
g, They vcho have follovced me have a stop wJirn —Marsh on 
Michaclis, and Travis’s l^cttcrs, cd. 5. p. 22.G. If an archidi- 
aconal controversialist could commit such a mistake, no wonder 
that the parabolist and re.isoner in p. 639.* should in p. 611. 
convert before into behind, and then attribute to the printer the 
anti for ante, and throughout both his Critical Notices alter 
Criticism into Criticisms. 

But the Ante-Masorctic text, ns well as the Masoretic, is 
commonly, both in MS. and in print, in the Chaldee character} 
and, to reply to the defender of vpwel-points, he is referred, for 
the use of them, to the ancient Hebrew character, which the 
Printer of this Journal has givcn,for a learned and accomplished 
writer, who twice quotes the Samaritan copy in p. 873. CON- 
JEGTURE “ is better than no sense at all."—Bishop Lowth, 
quoted by Archbishop Newcombe, p. xxxix. of Preface to Minor 
Prophets. 

** If it maybe admitted (p. 851.) that the word Lord may he 
substituted for Jehovah.'’ Many, with the objector, may admit 
such substitution j but as Jehovah, which docs not mean Lord, 
is most usually in the original, why should a Jewish superstition, 
in which the substitution originated, and wliich occasioned it to 
be copied in the Greek, be any longer continued I ** With 
regard to the true meaning and application of this passage,” 
Jer. xxxi. 15. « I shall prove, that they arc altogether coN^ 
TRARY to our received translation.” Thus the parabolist and 
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reasonery in p. 639. who, with egotistical parade, is continually 
asserting, and can always prove, is to impeach « the received 
translation,” in p. 634 and 85 K and whenever he pleases; whilst 
an author, probably of equal age and graduation to the transla¬ 
tors, who finished their work in 1611, with ihe advantage of 
improvement in learning, accruing in two hundred years, is not 
even to humbly apprehend! ” He who “ shall prove,” should, 
however, first prove that he understands the meaning of the 
words which he uses; as p. 852. 1. 8. ** miserable difnitions” 
for “ miserable suppositions,”—miserable in HIS opinion. In 
a few lines these ** definition^* arc Jewish applications; for the 
purpose of again introducing the perpetually strutting recurrence 
of his belovetl I, and informing the reader, with ** 1 can 
CONFIDENTLT ASSEiH'i [in which he is never deficient,] 
that among the Jewish Doctors and Profes.sors, I never met 
with an able critic but, ; s he thereby acknowledges his having 
met tlie Jewish Doctors and Profes.sors,” he possibly knows 
where to meet them again, and may “ call on ” (p. 630.) them 
to prove their “ Jewish objections when they may “ call on” 
him, as he calls on the author of Hebrew Criticism, » to prove 
shat the word S/iilo/i means Christ.” 

But these “ Jewish Doctors .md Professors,” if “ able critics,” 
were to ** reconcile the inconsistencies and contradictions, as 
they stand in ai.l the Kuropi'un translations ! ” Alas, Europe ! 
Not England alone, but all Europe must cither learn Hebrew, 
or have new translations, or else the old irreconcileable «* incon¬ 
sistences and contradictions j ” and because* « Christians cannot 
look up to the Jews for information in Hebrew'; few of 
them understand the construction of the language, and fewer 
still can lay claim to a talent for Hebrew criiicisM.” Hebrew 
CriticisMS, for others. Clear it is, fviio “ can lay claim to a 
talent for Hebrew Criticism,” without advertising to publish the 
fall of Judaism; whicli, if not knocked dowm by the Anti^ 
Me'nhozA better than « Hebrew Criticisms ” havk been, may 
have as many falls, and as harmless, as the waters in the 
North. But “ALL the European translations” is a mere 
humble apprehension, in comparison with the “ bold assertions” 
of the humble ‘ppprehender. Possibly, however, these able 
critics, and Jewish acquaintances of the objector, may “ recon- 
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tUey &c.” if any « stand in all the [Afncan, AsiatiCf and 
American^ translations.” Here might be more work fur Ktty 
with ** Jewish Doctors and Pj^fessors,” in the other three 
quarters of the globe! 

« The WHOLE of this work seems (p. 852.) to be intended to 
prove, that the prophecies of the Old Testament do not relate to 
Christ but, (p. 624.) ** the author’s design in this publication 
is to show that the blessings of Jacob in Hebrew arc written in 
poetic metre.” See the commencement of this defence} where 
it will appear, that one alleged design is equally true with the 
other. The primary design is there transcribed; the secondary 
was, to give the liteual meaning of passages in the prophets, 
without regard to applications. But, “ with regard to the true 
meaning” (p. 851.) of Jer. xxxi. 15. « the singular application,” 
(p. 856.) the true meaning, « of this passage, first by the 
prophet to the ancient possessors of Ramah, and the tribe of 
Benjamin, who sprang from Rachel,” should also comprehend 
Ephraim, who sprang from Rachel, and near whose border 
Ramah stood. In short, as the objector allows not any poetic 
pretensions for « Anathoth’s pathetic bard,” in plain prose let 
it be; that the Benjamites and Ephraimites, or the remaining 
inhabitants around Ramah, utter a most audible lamentation for 
their friends, taken away by Nebuzaradam. 

Respecting the ** ten or twenty children,” Micliaelis quotes 
Lardner, “ in answering an objection drawn from the silence of 
Josephus upon” the massacre. « Josephus, (he adds,) might 
think it too insignificant to relate, when compared with the 
greater cruelties of Herod in Jerusalem.” What was the 
** something of greater import” the prophet, v. 16. tells} they 
shall SETURN out of the land of the enenty. 

If (p. 853.) ** the PROPHEcr ALONE is incontrovertible 
evidence” at v. 34. the author’s comprehension of v. 27>40. as 
« promises to the re>united kingdoms of Israel and Jydah 
conjointly,” is useless. The objector will not allow the author 
any neutrality, but will make him adopt his quotations from 
others, concerning the « literal and immediate** relation 
of the prophecies: no parties have as yet objected to the appli¬ 
cation of them by the Apostles. See p, 854.t and Heb. Cnt% 
p. 248. 

VoL. 111. No. VI. »* 
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Thd objector, (p. 655.) should have told, that the origin^ 
for an almond-tree, signified to hasten t and alluded to its quick ^ 
growth. The remaining syml^ls in the page should have also 
been explained by himself, the reporter of them. Welcome his 
SECOND application of Jer. xxxi. 15. his first APPLICATION 
having been the TRUE meaning ! Of all possible ingenuity it 
seems the most ingenious. Let it be rescued, for it is worthy 
to be, from its superincumbent load of verbiage. Christ’s first 
Coming was when the children were massacred; but at his 
coming was to be calamity equal at least to that of the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity j therefore the apostle applied the calamity of 
Rachel to the similar calamity at Christ’s coming. The author 
hopes he has not mistated the objector’s meaning. But as it 
happens that two comings of Christ, at the distance of sixty, 
more or less, years from each other, arc stated; at the former of 
which the children were massacred, and at the latter of which 
Jerusalem’s calamity was repeated; how fortunate was St. 
Matthew in finding an “ apprcheiuler” (p. 8j9.) of his new 
meaning of rore, to signify, thetit or IhcreahoutSy not to be 
certain *{mihinjift\j or sixty years? “ At the [second, or meta¬ 
phorical] coming of Christ, [in his kingdom, w'hich some, that 
were witli him in his first coming, were to witness,] Jerusalem 
and the temple we?^* tlestroyed by the Romans,” &c. and [tots) 

•* THEN was fulfilled that w4iich mms spoken by Jeremy,” &c. 
’KttXtjoco^j] has been understood by sonic, as used by the Evan¬ 
gelists, in a Jewish Greek sense, to denote speaking with a full 
voice, in great confidence, (Michaclis, ItUrod. V. /. p. 1 
129.) but the objector, who cannot but understand the word in 
that sense, has discovered also a sort of inceptive and conti- 
liuated sense in the Jewish Greek verb: as, when the children 
were slaughtered at Christ’s first coming, then was begun with 
a full voice, and so was continued for sixty y9;ars to be spoken, 
that which was spoken by Jeremy, the prophet. TJiis begin¬ 
ning and continuation of public and confident report, for so long 
a time, gave abundant notice to the idolaters of the destruction 
impending on the Jewish polity, and of the new kingdom of 
Christ’s religion. This interpretation of “ tlien was fulfilled,” 
is surely worthy of him, “ who has not met witli any writer,” 
that (p. 859.) for the last eighteen centuries has APPREHENDED 
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: for, as he mentions no one before that time, whom he hat 
* met with, he must have been himself the apprehender. 

« The received translation”^ again “ wrong,” (p. 859.j 
because the translators, and the author of Hebrew Criticism, did 
not write,—<S So that HE [the sea] cannot pass him” [the sand]} 
sea and sam/ being masculine in Hebrew, in which is no 
neuter. 

P. 859. bottom, objector should have told which verse from 3 
to 16 is << erroneously the perfectin the country his objections 
came too late to knowledge, and much later into hand; so that 
the author, whose month’s notice is hastening to be twenty- 
eight days, is compelled to be expeditious. Possibly the LXX. 
may have read the mm as a following a mu conversive. 

P. 860. “ Hackneyed” assertions have not been usual with 
the author, who has met with no ancient or modern Deists, or 
ancient or modern Jews, living or dead, .Biblia Hebraica 
Forster alone excepted, by the literal meaning of which he 
abides. 

P. 861. Re-united Israel and Judah under the successors of 
David, appears the meaning of the prophet.~-5ce Hebrew Cri» 
ticisnif p. 245. 

The objector takes leave with a charge of “ dangerous and 
unwarrantable attemptsbut, if the variations are just, where 
is the danger ? and tli.it they ara the literal renderings of the 
original and unpointed Hebrew, all competent persons may sec. 

Why, however, docs he so soon t.ike leave, ungiven, without 
notice of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the metrical “ sing-song” Haba- 
kuk, Deborah, &c. ? He takes leave, and deserves to be 
followed; nor is it an unremarkable coincidence, that in the 
same Number censure and commendation should have been 
abundantly dealt from the same pen, upon two, who liad 
formerly been Htcrarily united in gratuitous contribution of 
labor to the University; between whom was a certain and an 
essential difference, that one had always a powerful patron, the 
pther not. Even from this pen, at p. 742. 

lllc cruerm sophisr prctiiini lulit, liic diadetna. 

For the scholarships in the College of him who*has no children, 
lie, who has, can produce three sons, (not named Hill, Pace, 
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and Bacon)) the eldest of whom is sufficiently qualified in 
Hebrew. 


f 

For the assertion that « the prophecies of the Old Testament 
do not either literally or immediately relate to the person of 
Jesus Christ; and that the prophecies do not contain a double 
sense,” the objector was referred, (in Hcb. Crit. p. 249.) and is 
now again referred, to « Marsh on Michaelis, Introduction to 
the New Testament, ch. v. sect, ii.” p. 469, 473. but as the 
objector never quotes Michaelis, Marsh, Archbishops Seeker 
and Newcombe, Bishop Lowth, &c. &c. from whose writings 
the author has learnt something of his business, the latter can 
believe that the former has never seen them. The author, 
therefore, accounts for the objector’s repeated charges of 
ignorance. 

Walthanif Chelmsfoi'd, March 3, 1811. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS ILLUSTRATED. 


jA.mong other instances of the extreme distance, and pro¬ 
found awe, with which Eastern Majesty is treated, one that is 
mentioned by Sir J. Chardin, in his account of Persia, appears 
very strange to us, yet may afford a lively comment on a 
passage of the prophet Ezekiel: Sir John tells us,—< It is a 
common custom in Persia, that, when a great man has built a 
palace, 1^ treats the king and his grandees in it for several 
days: then the great gate of it is open; but, when these 
festivities are over, they shut it up never more to be opened :* 
he adds, < I h^vc heard that the same thing is practised in 
Japan.’ It seems surprising to us that great and magnificent 
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houses should have only small entrances into them, which, 
no one would, suppose would lead into such beautiful 
cesj but such^ he observes, iS the common custom here: 
making no magnificent entries into their houses at aU \ or, if 
they do, shuttmg them up after a little time, and making use 
of some small entrance near the great one, or it may be, in 
some very different part of the building. This account, however, 
may serve as a comment on the passage of Ezekiel:—* Then 
said the Lord unto me, this gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall enter in by it; because the Lord God of 
Israel hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut: it is for 
the Prince.’ c. xliv. v. 2-3. Not so however for the Prince 
himself, as that he should pass through that gate; he was only 
to stand or to sit in the entrance of it, while other persons, if they 
worshipped at that gate, were to keep at a more awful distance, 
c. xlvi. V. 1-12. but this indulgence was only on festival days, 
sabbaths, and new moons.”— H&i'ma^s Obse^'vationsy vol. //. 
p. 491-2. 4M ed. 

Thus we are told by Sir G. Staunton, in his account of the 
first presentation of the British embassy, that « On his entrance 
into the tent, the Emperor of China mounted immediately the 
throne by the front steps consecrated to his ttse alone.” — fV<d. 
Ji. yi. 229.) This passage supjjlics us with an excellent com¬ 
ment upon 1 Kings, c. x. v. 4-.'>. —« When the Queen of Sheba 
had seen all Solomon’s wisdom, and the house that he had 
built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of his servants, 
and the attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, and his 
cup-bearers, and his ascent, bp which he went up into the house 
of the Lord” &c. We must understand by these words, that 
this ascent was consecrated to his use alone. Thus one high¬ 
way is consecrated to tlie use of the Chinese Emperor alone, as 
we are informed by Sir G. Staunton; One highway was 
reserved for the use of the Emperor alone: this was rendered 
perfectly level, dry, and smooth: cisterns were contrived on the 
sides of the imperial road, to hold water for sfirinkling it 
occasionally in order to keep down the dust; parallel to the 
Emperor’s was another road, not quite so broad, nor swept 
continually with so much care, but perfectly* commodious and 
safe: this was intended for the attendants of his .Imperial 
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Majesty; and upon this the British embai^y^WaS allowed*to 
pass. All other travellers were excluded from C^se* two privi¬ 
leged roads, and obliged to make out a path-wherever they 
were able.”— Vol. Ji. p. 219. 

K. 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

As my desultory remarks on Facciolati did not 
appear unworthy of insertion in your Journal, perhaps you may 
think the following observations on Suidas and HoiTman not 
undeserving your notice. 

Your constant Reader, 

B. 

SuidtB Lexicon Grace et Latine 

Textum Gracum cum manttscripiis codicibus collatvm d 
ijuamplurimis mendis purgavit, nothque perpehiis illiistravitt 
Vasionem iMinam. A'jiuilii Porti innumeris in locis correxit, 
indicesqite auctorum et remm adjecU Luddphm Kmtenis. ^ 
tom. Fol. Cantabrigise, 1705. 

Who was Suidas ? This is a question which has often been 
agitated among scholars, with great variety of opinion, both as 
to the fact whether such a person ever existed, or at what 
period he florished. 

The book itself is very curious and valuable; it is comprised 
partly of explanations of words, and partly of concise biogra¬ 
phical sketche.-f of learned men, and other distinguished per¬ 
sonages. Thcoe last appear to be extracts made by the compiler 
from various books which he had read, many of which arc 
probably now lost. 

There have been many editions of Suidas. The first 
was at Milan, in 14-99. This contains a facetious dialogue 
in Greek, between the bookseller and the student, which 
is not to be found in any of the subsequent editions; the editio 
princeps had the Greek only. The second edition was by 
Aldus, .in 1514-, and in Greek only; ks it differs in many 
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" anstanceaf^ $e Milan edition, it was probably printed from a 
<lij|feren LinU™ft»| Cript. The next edition was by Frobenius, at 
fia^il, and in ^reek only, 1544» 

In the sam^year, Hieronymus Wolfius published a Latin 
, version of S'ufdas, without the Greek text, at Basil. Wolfius 
repeated this 1581. In 1619, .d^ilius Portus published the 
Greek text of Suidas, with a new Latin version, or rather 
paraphrase, at Gcnevu. With this last edition, Kuster finds 
great fault, observing tliat Portus servilely copied the edition of 
Aldus, with all its errors, without consulting the excellent 
edition of Milan, or comparing his author with any manuscripts. 

In this edition, Kustcr tells us he examined three Paris 
manuscripts, the various reading of the Vatican manuscript, 
transferred by our Bishop Pearson to the margin of his copy, 
and another manuscript in the Colbert library. The best of 
these manuscripts is that marked A. belonging to the National 
Library at Paris. 

Kustcr has also, in various places, corrected the Latin version 
of AHmilius Portus, added many notes, and particularly those 
from the copy formerly belonging to Bishop Pearson, now 
deposited in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Kuster was a Prussian by birth, and at one period librarian 
to the King of Prussia; but disliking his situation, fled into 
Holland, where he was reduced to extreme indigence. 

From Holland he went to Paris, where he changed his 
religion, and had a pension of two thousand livres from 
Louis XIV. 

He was author of various learned works, of which this 
Suidas, an edition of the Greek Testament, and of Aristophanes, 
were the principal. 

JoA. Jacohi jieffmanni lexicon Universakt qmtuor tomis 
distributum 

This is a work which has not hitherto received the attention 
which it merits, though I find that its price has of late con¬ 
siderably increased in the market. 

It is really what it professes to be, a Universal Lexicon, and 
1 may truly say, that in the progress of a litei^ary life, there are 


For a projecteil Edition of Suidai, see Clabucal Joubmai*, Volt !• p* t7S. 
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few boolu from which I have received so much benefit and 
assistance. 

The most useful parts of it aVe» in my opinio^ those which 
relate to biography and geography. I have seldon^looked for the 
name of a person in this Lexicon without finding some infor* 
mation, with a clue for more, and I may say the same of natbns 
and places. There are two editions the first was published 
at Geneva, about the year 1678. The second edition, 1698, is 
very much enlarged and improved, and the general index will 
be found exceedingly useful. 

I should recommend this work to all young students and coL 
lectors, as comprising, in a moderate compass and price, almost 
all that can be wanted. 

The name of Hoffman is very illustrious in the annals of 
literature. I find in Saxius no less than nine, who were 
eminently distinguished as philosophers and scholars. This 
John James Hoffman was Greek Professor at Basle, and was, 
among other things, remarkable for his very retentive memory. 
Besides this Lexicon, he wrote also a History of the Popes, in 
Latin, published in 1687, and Historia Augusta, in the same 
year. 

The following Dictionary also does not hitherto appear to 
have been distinguished w'ith the attention, which it unques* 
tionably merits. 

D. Pauli Frehen. Med. Norib, Theati'im Vironmi Eru- 
ditione clarorum. Noribergeef 1688. 2 vol. FoL 

Whoever is engaged in the investigation of the history of the 
revival of learning must experience great advantage from the 
possession of this biographical collection. The sketches of 
characters distinguished for their literary attainments is concise 
sometimes to abruptness, but the catalogues sul^oined, descrip¬ 
tive of the works of the different authors, is highly useful and 
important. It is curious also on another account; the work 
contains no Jess than 1312 portraits, of which a great many are 
portraits of Englishmen. These volumes have not hitherbd 
produced any very large sum in the market, but it is impossible 
that their value should not progressively increase, as w^ll from 
the difficulty of procuring them from the Continent^ as from 
their owit intrinsic importance. ' 



Critical and Explanatory Notes on the Prometheus Vinctui of 
JBschyluSf including Remarks on some Passages in the N(des 
and the Glossary to Mr BlomJUl^s Edition, 


VO. I. 


V• 187. dyav 5* eXev^s^ortSjjLsTf. Mr. Ik says in bis Gloss, p. 108, 
“ iKs’j^s^orroy.sw, lihere loquor, rrafprjffix^ofiai. llesych. — —• ■ ■ ■ 
Sophocl. QEd. Tyr. 706 . 

eire) 

ri y SIS scLvroy, vav £X£vSe^o7 trfofut ; 
ubi nollom Icgorc eaevSs^oo’t'ou.^ cum Marklando Explic. p. 348." 
Tims ^schylus says in v. 335. pi}}' dyav Xa/3^oorro|uiEi. With 
rosprct to the passage in the Theban OEdipus, if we adopt the alte¬ 
ration of Marklaiid, wc shall destroy the allusion contained in the 
words nay o'roua, to the proverbial expression ntivas fds pmag 
dfUvM, which occurs in Deni, fftefdrovt c. 5. yl^ aAAs iiXhneqt 
rrpTeSeyto, uire^ cJ rdr ixelyis IIASAS A^HKE ^ANAS. Thus 
Kurip. says in Hecuba, v. 341. 

tnsovSal^s, irdras, war txr/fms artfieCf 
qi$oyytis ieTra, ars^r^S^ycu jSi&v. 

V. 31. ire^ ^foufijo-eis ifst^av. Mr. B. says in his Gloss, 
p. 93 . " dts^s* inamabiliSi pro jxisijrd;, per notam fignram AirdnjT'ce: 
Simon. Rrunck. Anal. r. p. 121. xyua-TSis eydregitet Swfuen.'* Thus 
in V. 146. fgw^xv i^YjXav ox^a-w thus in v. 99i. 

xal SoxeTte 

vausiv dxey^ Tlegyaf^a, 

V. 158. si yaf ft’ MO y^y, yefSey 6* AlJiw 
row yEx^o^Ey/xovo^ elf dnts^xvTOv 
rdgfagoy ^xev, SsirfuTs aAwVoif 
dy(lois iftXxraSt wf 
fx^ri Tif aAAof xoTfy iitsyi^si. 
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fscbylns here places Tartarus below Hades: he says in v. I 06 t, 
roiouSe /xo^5ou rs^na, r» TTf 
tTfiv dv Se'jov Tis Twv (Tuy irivwv 

^cLvf, figAijo^ r eJf dvxvyyjroy |u,9Xe7v 
KveipscTsc / duip] Tafrdfou /Sctflij. 

^his passof^ seems to suppose that Hercules would pass through 
Hades on his way to Tartarus; or, in other words, that Tartarus was 
. below Hades. It is also the notion oT Homer, II. viii. v. 13. 


^ fjktv i>Mv f i-J/a; is Td^rci^oy ijsoityTx, 
rr,\s ;xaA, fvi jSaherroy ltio ^yUo'/ts t^rri /SipcScoy, 
sv5x (riSr^-^sisrl re irtJXai xai p^dkKSOs ouUst 
Tocirtv evffS’ ’AiSEW, otroy o-J^scy'-c tVr asro yai'ijf. 


Hence may be refilled the careless assertion of the very learned and 
very ingenious Mr. Faber, who siys on the Cabiri, (vol. ii. p. 266.) 
*' The distinction, tchich Jiomer (in the cited passage) makes belwecH 


Tartarus and Hades scans to be more poeticul than just : at least the 
only possible diffenmee between them is this: I'artuius, with its 
brazen soil and iron gates, may be the central nucleus, if any such 


exist, and Uadi'S may be the cavcrnal sp:icc immediately beneath the 
shell of the earth: the reader will find some curious remarks upon 
Tartarus and Hades in Hi shop Horsley s Traii!>l. of Hosea, p. 157* 
200 .” Tlic Tartarus of Virgil minutely agrees with the Tartarus of 


jEsebylus, and of Homer: tiu? connexion between lartarus and 
Hades appears in these verses, /Fn. vi, v. 134. 

Bis Stifgios innare lacus, bis iiigra vidcre 
Tartara. 


Tlat Tartarus was placed below Hades appears from v. 540. 

Hie locus est, partes iibi se via tindit in ambas: 

Dextera, quae Ditis magni sub mocnia tendit: 

I lac Iter F.lysium nobis; at laeva malorum 
Exercet pornas, et ad impta Tartara mitiit. 

This expression ad impia Tartara mittit seems to suppose th.^t a 
descent was necessary: " the road to the left hand sends you do-wn 
to Tartarus, the abode of guilt.” The following vemes, which 
describe Tartarus, form a comment upon the passage of Homer, 
which is cited above: 

Rcspickt jEneas subito, ct sub rupc sinistril 
Mania lata videt, tnplm circumdata muro; 
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Quae rapidus llammis ambit torrcntibus amnis 
Tartareus Phlr^cthon, torquetquc sonnntia soxa; 

Vorta adversa, ingens, soliSoque adamante cohunnee: v.548. 

^llcre wc have the trior/ieiM vriXat of Ilomcr.) 

Vis ut nulla \irdm, nun ipsi oxscinderp forro 
Cu'licola; \uli'unt: stat fera-a turns ad auras, v. 554. 


Wc arc told in v. 573. 

Turn deinuni horrisono stridentes cardino sacKC 
I’anduntur porta*: Cernis, rustodia qualis 
Vcstibulo sedeat ? facii's qua; liinina servet ? 

Quinquagintn atris iminaiiis hiatibus Hydra 
Sanior intiis liabet sedem; turn Tartarus ipse 
His putet in pnrcqts tantinn, tenditque sub umbras 
(iiiiinliis (id iciherium cirli siispectus Oh/mpim* 

Hero we ha\e the /SaSttrroy Cifo jSff-tOtoi' of Homer} as well as 

tin* T 0 T 70 V 'Aiisju, OS-Off 9d^«a!vo>' ear dm yaJij;. Hesiod. Thcogon. 
V. iiiff)rins us in tlie followiu" verses, when the triplex murus 
<jf Virgil, and the e-iifjosiai ireKau of Homer, were fixed: 

iiDa, 0£O» Tir^rfif lVo Kofuf ■^sfosvri 

puTSii, i3i'JA7jin Aiog vs^eAr^yefeVao, 

^ou^ip sv siotliVTf, Efl'p^aTa yali;f' 

I'jif cvn s'ffrr S' tite^T/pn lTo«i5cov 
yj3L>M.z,xs, Tkiyog tiEorAsitou S' aa^orefwOfiv. 

Hesiod here calls Taitarus vsXwcr^s sryxra. yoL^s' 'J’hus Orph. Frag, 
apud J’locl. (Icsu. says: 'J'aera^a r edfwgvra, xal eer^ara vtsicxTX 


* Tlie ela«sical stiiilent stjould be earcful to remember that Rhadamanthns 
was the King only ofTartams, as we are expressly told by Virgil in t. 5fi6. 
Ciiiossius hac Kliadamantbiis liabet diirissima regm 
<^'istigatqn(',auditqucdolos, siibigitque fateri 
(Jiia* qiiis apud superos, lurto Iwtatus inani, ^ 

]>istiilit in scram coniinissa piacula mortem. 

And Minos was tlie jiulge of anotlier portion of disembodied sonb, which 
« ere situated near the Sly v, as wc are told in v. 42*1—33. 

The Sibj I, who ronducted iCncas, presided over the Lnci AvernI; as we 

are told ill V. 5£4: 

Sed me cum lueis Hecate pr<rfeeit Atemis, Ac, • 

Jt is remarkable Unt Virgil rays nothing of ^acus. 
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yalr,s. The geography of Tartarus is more clearly given by Hesiod 
in the verses, which occur a few lines below the other. 

Se 7155 Tajrafou ijfifMvrof, 

Tovrou r dr^vyhoio, xa» oJfavoa dare^ieyrof, 

iravruy uriycu, xai tsl^xr sairtv. v. 736. 

This passage agrees in a great measure with the definition, which 
Saidas gives of Acheron: 'Kyj^tav, rmt^i I'ts Tw itavros, fv w 
dvdfittris i<rny CSxrwv xa) xxrxi:o(ns, Acheron, the great central abyss, 
the reservoir of rivers and fountains, as Mr. Faber translates the words 
in vol. I. p. 274 . Mr. F. says in vol. 11 . p. 266. that the ancient I’agans 
invariably placed their Tartarus, or infernal regions' in the very centre 
of the globe." Mr. Faber says in vol. 1 . p. 259. " Plato, (Phxdon. 60. 
1. 2.) fixes Tartarus, and the four ri\crs of hell, in the centre of the 
earth, closely connecting them with the oceanMr. F. says in vol. r. 
p. .T25. “In the \ cry lowest region of hell, surrounded by the Tartarean 
Phlegethon, \'ii'gil places the impious race of the diluvian Titans:— 
this lowest region, howe\ei, as we have seen from Plato, was simply 
the centre of the earth.” U*t the reader compare all tlic passages, 
which have been cited abo\e, calmly and deliberately, with the 
following passage of Jonah, ii. v, 2. and I think that he will there 
discover Similar ideas on tliisriirions subject: “ I cried by reason of 
mine atllietion unto the Lonl, and he heard me: out of the belly of 
hell cried 1, and thou heardst my voice; for thou hadst cast me into 
the deep,' in the midst of the seas, and the floods compassed me 
about: all thy billows and thy wa\cs passed over me: the waters 
compassed me about even to the soul; the depth closed me round 
iiboiit, the weeds were wrapped about my head: I voent down to the 
bottoms ff the mountains: the earth with her bars was about me for 
ever: yet hast thou brought up my life from corruption, O Lord, 
my God! ” I subjoin the version of the Septungipt: xa» WfosTjyJaro 
*l(avSs xvfm rov Qeov avrov ex xoiKixf row xr^rovs, not) eltfev 
i^itjcrx iy ju.ow Tf^og Kil^iov rov &soy jaou, xal e'nnjxoves fiov, ix 


■ These words “ or infernal regions" so vague and unsatisfactory, should 
have been omitted: if Mr. 1*'. means to include Hades in these words, he is 
mistaken, as 1 havf shown above that the old poets invariably distinguislicd 
between Hades and Tartarus. 
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xoiXta; ihv xfavy^s [mu r^xoveag [lov, 'Aveppt^at fie s'is ^alhi 
xx^Sixf Sa^dfoiff, xei\ iroraao) ixvxXiacriv vavres oi msTsugie-iiM no 
xa) ra xufiaret nv eir ejie Si^aQov' — —Ue^ie^vii] fiot S$wf ewg 
d^ua’nf exvK^ci/a-e fie ser^irr}, sSv ^ xepxX-^ fiov etg ^^itffias i^ew 
xwre^yfv eij yijv, yfg ®* xa-rop^oj aluvioi, x. r. A. It is 

remarkable that Jonah here calls the belly of the iiiih, in which he 
was, Hades, ex r^g xot^dag rou Kr,rovg, instead of which he says 
in the next verse, sx xoiXia; a£ov : it was to him a Hades, because ht 
was buried there; for Hades means the abode of the dead; it is tha 
supposed place for the dead, situated between heaven and hell j it is 
the intermediate state between death and judginent. If 1 am mis¬ 
taken in the application of this passage of Jonah to ray subject, from 
my ignorance of the original Hebrew, and my dependence upon the 
Septuagint and our version, I should be greatly obliged to any of the 
learned contributors to your work to point out the errors, and 
to explain the passage in any other way. Thus Nereus, or the great 
mbyss, is addressed in the Orphic Hymn, (quotcyi on v. 540) as the 
Possessor rtf'the ocean's gloomy depths 
Ground of the seOf earth's bourn, and source of all! 

]Mr. Faber refers us, in the passage cited above, to Horsley’s Hosca: 
though this note has been protracted to a great length, yi't 1 cannot* 
forbear to quote the passage, which a learned friend has transcribed 
for me, as it exactly corn'spuiids with the ideas, which I had formed 
before 1 read the interesting reman:*, of Horaley: Horsley's liosea, 
p. 200-201. ** Skeol, in p. 141, 7. in the imagery of the sacred 
writings, as well as of the, oldest Greek poets, is always considered 
as in the central parts of the earth's hollavc sphere, (Iliad, Q. i5). It 
is scry curious to remark, by the way, that the Tartarus of Homer, 
or his dungeon of the damned, (11. d. 479*) lin* crassa ca/igo inferum 
of the old Latin poet, is a pit below I lades, to w hich in position it bears 
Che same relation as earth, the low mansion of man, to heaven the 
bright and blissful seat of the iiiiinortal gods. M’hencc it is evident, 
that Homer's Hades was the dwelling of spirits not in punishment: 
the shell or crust of the terraqueous globe, on which we live, is the 
outer wall of this nether region, consisting, according to this imagery, 
of two parts: Hades the uppermost, and Tartarus below, in the very 
centre: the whole, without distinction of its parts, is denoted by 
Sheolf in the Hebrew language; and the surface of the cartli is the 
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. outsidr, or entrance of tliis Shcol in the Psalmist: the soul, expelled 
from its ease of clay by tiic weapon of the murderer (in this verse) 
flees to Sheol, and lea\es its exuviae at the entrance.” 

Page 157-S of lloi-hloy’s Ilosea. ** From ike poruer of IlelL Tlie 
Hebrew tlic Cireek'^A^i;;, the l.alin Orctu, aud the English 

Hellf arc words of one, and the same, import, signifying the place 
appointed fur the liahitutioii of departed souls, in theinb'rval between 
death and the genelal lesurrection: the word dvscribt's this 

place as tlie object of univeisnl in(|uiry, the unknown mansion, 
about which all are anxiously inquisitive. The Latin Orcus naine'v 
it as a place enclosed within an imp.issable fence (a^y.ot); the Cireck 
"ASrfSf and the Englisli Hell describe it by the propeity of invisibility; 
fur nothing more is included in the natural meaning of these words: 
in the New Testament, two words are indiscriniiir.itely rendert'd in 
the English Ijible by the woid Hell: and the latter a 

word of Hebrew origin, transplanted into the (iirek Juiigiiage, as the 
appropriate name of the place of the damned, wiiich was generally so 
culled by the Jews of the A]iosiulic age.” 

V. 27L ‘H'lj/x.arttiv ftw iroSai^si. J\Ii. R. says in bis (Moss. p. 1 Idv 
* Suidas, a^BH' ifiSx tV'. rwv p&vAo,a:yfc,v 6v tt^ayuariv 
sivau. Aeyerai 5s y.y) aasiv i^io TtiSa oirlxs: Pindar. I’ytb. .v. jl.'L 
xaXec yivwe-xGvr didynu gxrof eyjiy ifiox: Eunp. il«-iaeiid. IIO. 
xa,\OV Se y e^M tujv Kuy-tnv tytiy vidx.” Siiida** says above kLyirxi 
is Kx) cu^Eiv e^u itoda akla;: 'lieiKc (here can be no doubt that 
.^schylus alludes to this expression, when he sins in v. .".‘JK. KyM 
c od' oi'vex.’ eyjfli airlar xu^si;: peiliaps Suidas might liave had some 
faint recollection of this passage, when he penned the words above. 
Lucian in his Prometheus has /.e'fw iravras totxvxi. 

y. 27exwv, ixMy 

iEschylus is very fond of these repetitions, especially when the worcl 
is emphatic: thus in v. 282: 

relSsoSe pci, ffvpucvr^rxre 

^ rJj vZv pcycavri. 

Thus in v. 346. yaf, xuyw Trf,h Sw^exv ipci 
. StotrsiY Ai. 

V. 336 . ^ cJx 070*5' tuy •ge^iffffl^^tav, ori. JVlr. B. sa^ in 

his Gloss, p. lip: “ *‘ffe^iTffC(p^m, Sapiens plusquam satis est^ 
quod Euripides vocat xyxv ao^of, st nsgtarof ct ffiiv.”. The learned 
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Author is here mistakciii as ntuiuhiefuv is derived from w nt, 
and in the sense of vq/h-f so <ite§iff<ri^futy is derived fRkm^^ijr, 

menSf and nri^terffist the sense of s^^iens; it often occurs in this 
M'lise in Plutarch’s Morals: iinfurtunatoly 1 am not able to giM! tho 
exact rcfenMici's, as 1 luue no Plutarch near me, hut 1 pledge myself 
to produce them in a future Numher of the Journal. 1'hus too the 
K/av (Tools <'f I''ttr. signifies not sapiensplusquam satis esty but ‘ wiser 
than other men^' ‘ x^ery xme.' 

V'. 362m TvCMra HoHoov, ortic dvreTtr, Ses”,-, 

ff’aetovaT'ri yau.jij/.aTs'i c’j’^'.Zusv ejm’ 

*5 5;Aaar.uv $ i*yr/:arrf yo/y.i.tiY vi^sOLs, 
tes 7i;v Alls 'Tl^xv’Ao v'xUt^'v /3/a. 

hir. B. says in his CUoss. p. 13'2: “ fovoc, cttdt's, cruor; posteriorem 
sensum in lioc loro malim: vid. locum ex Hymn. Homer, in iiotis 
eitatum [v. rsh']. Axorf S= dupr/ ^oivlv dvoTryiiour,] Apollon, ii. 12l.9« 
b’/^sc, 'Ivodova, ea(r] Aios Kcoiiiao kscxovZ 
jSXijafiyov, oKtrors Se (rriSa^xc siror-s^xpo yji^as, 
d.zl KcxTis erfd^ai civov” 

The learned ciitic is licrc niistaken - it is, indeed, true that fovos 
bears the nieaning, which he pin tors, in the cited passages, but Apol> 
lonius is speaking of the monster as already dead, whereas, if 1 may 
be allowed th<* expression, JKhchylns has not yet killed hitn: besides, 
iff 5 VCV iiK'ans cruorem, as a 1« arned Irieml once ivintirked to me, it 
should ha\e been dzl ffpt/y.wv yx>lzr,>M/, as, in Afiollonius, it is 
(Kir* Y.^xros’ ff-yj/sw*' hissing slaughter, is the same as breathing 
slaughter, which, it I remember rightly, sometimes occurs in tha 
Tragedians. Cicero says in the begiiuiing of his 3d Catilinariau: 
“ Cataliiiain fuieiitein audatni, sciius anhelantcm.” 

385 . oCm-.v, UiOfjLr/iii;, roHro yr/yirr.fis; 
hir. B. says in the Note : “ V. 1). in Comm. Societ. Lips. Toni. ii. 
p. 384. coiijicil cCk, wv lit supra v. .‘>36'. 

^ Oix o/ir^’ dat^iBx'Si dy ze^ierFOifwy, x. r. A. 

It should seem that Cicero saw the text in the same state, as B. 
gives it; for he thus translates the passage, which is quoted in th« 

note: * 

Atqui, Prometheu, tc hoc tencrc cxistimo. 

Yet the emendation is so ingenious, and gives to the passage such. 
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spirit* that I should not have hesitated to receive it into the text; it 
be also defended by another passage: iEschylus says in v, 6l. 

ha o-o^toT^; ti$7 j^os vo^fTfs^os- 

The punctuation of this line should stand thus: 
ha MdSr;, eropmris vw^errs^'j;. 

Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 96 . “ vM^St segniSf obtufus; 
ii/a-KiyifTtf, dXoyof, Phot. Lex. ISIS.” 1 would translate the line thus: 
** That he Inay learn that, cunning as he is, he has not the cunning of 
Jupiter; that he is far inferior to him in this R'spect.” Again in 
V. 315. 

dew, xal Tta^Aivetrai yk ff-A 

U>M ra AJirra, KAIIIEP ONTl IlOIKlAn. 

V. 440. /Soa Se irivrios KkuSwv ^ijx- 

nfirvuy, orevei /3a9of, xe>jiiyos 5’ 

"AiSof iiro^^siJLEi yaf, 

iEschylus here distinguishes between if'jyTiog xX'Jdun', and /SuG*;* 
Mr. Parkhurst in his Hebrew Lexicon, says: Nercus——originally 
signified the great abifss, or the sea considered as communicating 
wilh it: thus Ncrcus is addressed in the Orphic llyinii; 

Possessor of the Ocean's gloomy deptii, 

(■round of the sea, earth’s bourn, and source of all! 

Shaking prolitic Ceres' sacred s(‘at. 

When in the deep recesses of thy reign, 

'J'hc madding blasts arc by thy power confin’d: 

But oh I the earthquake's divadful force furofend! 

The reader will nnkc iiis own reflections on these lines, while I pro¬ 
ceed to observe that the Roman poets used Nereus for the sea or ocean, 
even so late as the time of Ovid, who has this expression:—qu4 totum 
Nereus circumtonat orbcin. Old Nereus was, according to the Greek 
and Roman mythology, constantly attended by fiC^y daughters, called 
NereidSf who represented the numerous rivers, that proceed from the 
oedan* and run into it againMr. Faber adds; ** If Nereus then be 
allowed to signify t/ie great central abjfsSf as contradistinguished 
from the visible sea, we shall immediately perceive the propriety, with 
which Sanconiatho describes him as th<e father of Pontus.” Thus the 
porteqJAus horse^ of which Apoll.Rbod. speaks 1. iv. v.1364. retires 
to xaSCvsiQs Sa^etAo-r^. 
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Thus lies. Thogon. v. 836. (quoted by Faber, v. n. p. 250.) distin- 
guibhes betw<.'(.‘ii Fontus and Oceanus : 

nivTOf T, 'ClKezuS rs. ksc) Tdorxfx 
Thus Hesiod. Theogoii. v. 676. (quoted by Tabor, v. Ji. p. 26'3,) says 
again: s^ss Ss ^SJy Tfxra, xal Mxsiioio 

Ilovrsf T dr^vysTo;. 

There appears to he the same difleri-uce between the (rivncf xXu^wy 
or) irovToV, and /SjOs; ot' /1‘U'jliyliis, as theie is between the Oceanus, 
and Nereus of the Oiphic lly-nii, and between the Oceanus and 
Puntus of llesiud. Kpipliiinins adv. II. 11 . \ol. 1 . p 164 ^, however, 
(quoted by Tabor, vol. 1 . p. 2470 )(J«*iililii ‘''tind Xdif Si 

xa) rivt ojxdv <raj)*,' s^Yj jj; ri xg'xrijra*; 

V. 50’3. cXi/d^pavlav 

cuuKLv, irivsiLOv, d ro C-vriov 
dfiX'jv ytfO{ - ar. ire, u c;; /. }>, 

Mr. B. says in tlio. iioio: “ In 5L»J. MS. Guelph, habet o>.iyoS^x~ 

yoCrxy, unde for>iUi loacn.liini oJ«ra>, Icrit'st'iv -vel eliain, 

quod in:i'4is pliio I, OAiyos^av.'jtv ukikw, Iry^Cv ia-ivet^ov . Sciiul. B. 
6,\iyoSfaii/;y cirhyi; iCvx’xiy. *Ay.iKiy ixC/.-yy iryCy liaic >o.x, ub 
literas m'jv proMuie pravunies, I'lcilo iniercidere j)otiiisset.” Tins 
supplement of iaryCv before iToytjf sv is very in<;enioiis, and well merits 
tile attention of eiiiics: ihi^ learned authoi, nuiiquum sine iaude 
loquendus," «.a^s 111 his Gloss. ]i. i.'JO”. ‘‘ Icriyei^os, sotnriio iimi/u: 
Staiileiiis apposit^ rital I’.iirip. I'lnemsk. 1^36. wa-r Svetlov hryyv 
eyw." Euripides probably boirowed iiis expreuion iruiii this very 
passage of /Escbylus. 

.5/3. or ay,- 

^1 Xcvrfa xa't >dy3{ o-ov vu.Eix'ryjy 
i'jTxri yxxtuv, lire txv oy,Qirx- 
r^iiv sSvus xyxyes 'Hfiovax 

iriSwv Sdiux^rx xoiyoXExrcov. 

Mr. BIomAeld says in the Gloss, p. 136: Asuf^x. Scbol. ad Eur. 
PhaMiiss. 31'9' ijv '^di; tfxKxidis, ore eyiju-e rij, eV'i nlf 
‘TfOTXfJkoTg dzoKo'jerSxi.” The same custom prevails among the /cvvf, 
as we arc told in the Appendix to Stehelin’s Rabmicul 1 dtcniture, 
comprising Buxtorf’s account of the Religious Customs and Cere¬ 
monies of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 289: “ On the day before marriage 
the bride is to wash and immerse her whole body in cold watery to and 
from which bathing she is accompanied by women, who make a 
Vol. III. VI. c 
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mighty giggUng» and likewise with little bells, or one thing or other# 
a tinkling noise, to the end every one, who is within houring, inny 
know what thi'y an* about: soiny women,on tliis occasion, dance and 
caper beibru the bride; but in this they liase not the approbation of 
the pious matrons : /xfore t/iv brnh huih performed thu, nashm" and 
immersion, she cannot /mcfu/hi bed tcUh tin bridegroom." Dr. Clarke, 
in his entertaining\olume of Travels into Kussia, says, (p. 547) in his 
account of a Je\\i‘'li wedding at Ak-iiutcbi’t; “Tor two or three 
days prior to the wetldmg, all the neighbours and friends of the 
betrothed couple assemble togellier, to testity tbeir jf)y by the most 
(uiniiltuous noting, dancing, and feasting. On the dai/ of murnagCr 
the girl, aceumpnnied bn the prmt and her nhilions, "uas hd bUnd- 
Jolded to the rner Sulg/r, w/neh /toned at the bottom of a i,7nall 
valh tj in front of Pro/cusor Vullu.s.t hounc; hen- .she mn undresstd 
In/ n'ornen, jrhu a r re slin k-naf cd; and d< \titutc of nnv other vox ering, 
except '■he hniiilLerehiiJ, hit uhieh her ei/c.s xiiy concealed, seas 
plunged tln'ce limes into the ri\ir: after ibis, lieing again dressi-d, 
she was led, hliinlfohled as befoie, to the house of her paieiits, aecom- 
panied by all ber friends, wlio weie singing, dancing, and peiforiniiig 
iiiiisic before her : in the I'veiiing her intended bnsbaiid was brought 
to her; hut, as long as the feast coiitiinied, she iciniiined with her 
eyes hound." If I am not mistaken, I'l.l'ess-I, in Ins Ifistoiv of 


Alepjio, says, in the aeeount of the Muioirh Clii isli.iiis. iliiit halliing 
is with them also an iiidis|ii nsaiih' cen-nKMiy beloie niurriagi'. 

OVifl. e-V rdiroK^-ZVirai y.d-r'jl'c.s.-r'iy.. n'/y.: 

svrzjj', oir/f ri; dirr '^Kyj 

'i.ly KAL'jv.-j.;, awai ryfSr,> 

“ Hearing my story,” as a poor woman once emphatically observed to 
a lad^, “ doi-s me more good than gix'iig me money." 

^Kschyliisin \. 7''?3. 


r6 e.ciTt'r/ a,:\yos 'liWra.r'ji/i r’j^ 

Thifcu Darius s.ivs to Tvriote», in Quint, ('ml. 1. 1 \. «• M). “ Sa'pe 
calaniitatis solatium est iiosse soitem siiam.” Mi. li. su\s in the 


note: “ yiio pro rs* N. -n .Md. Ilob.Tuin. -oi Med. tiuelph. Ihirucc. 
Valcken. ail IMueniss. 456. (jui re; in gnomis 'ruigicoi amaiv mouet, 
Ct post eum Porsonus ad Ileciih. C52.” 'Ihiis in v. .‘3‘b « 


foi 8tmv, ^ b' o«./xia, where Mr. Ji. observes iii the nuie; “ vi pio 


L. solcpni errore.’' 
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V.ffQS. 


fiyjwXos Ss yT/^'As 

ax'.stros o^yr,y^Aoyo^ oJ'Astfrsi, “tfoxvaTf 
SiTT'.is rU's sft-oijs xara trri^Kf 

arj.3!r5''xr,rof S' al^n'oio; aCrlv jw-ofo; 

'tij dxs 77 sp o-i-i. 


iVJr. Fabor, in the dissertation on tin* (*abiri, \oI. i. p. 2.05. gives a 
brief and cumprc-lieiisiseacrininl of the transaction to whub iF.scli^Itis 
here uliiides’ “'Ihe gencalotiy of Miicury is variously stated: 
‘ Nonnulli c|uatunr ISIercurios tiaduiil, inmn Cadi et Dici filiuin, 
amatorein rroserpin.e; uUvrum I.iheii patiis et I’roserpina’ iiliiim; 
fr/'^/u/n .Toms, et Mai.ej quartum Cvlleini filiiiin, rujiis inaler non 
proditura areu ch'in oec I'-a e'«t.’ Sei\. m I'n. 1. iv. v 577" These 
lust words are corrujiled, and slioiil.l nii>sl piuhiildy be read, cujns 
mater non/o'«d//wr. a quo .h'yjr ctinn tmtsus c.'tt' vv/tli ivgaid to 

his liist»»ry, he uas-liie si'ivei (»f ‘\i:^iis; tins \rgiis was’ an 

unrient king <if .-Vreadia, who was iahh-d to his body (iiliiely 

co\t H'll wiili eves: .r.selivhis makes iiim a I'lom. \’iiu’l. 

()7S.-In’ was likewise ihe gii.iidian ol in anil in that 

capacity he was killed h_\ Miiciivv, wlio theiiei a« innied the title ol 
jlrf'ipAiiiiliA .— \poll. I'lihl. 1. 11 . ». 1." Ml. I'aliei in le calls Aigus 
the guaidiiin ot lo; he was iiiteinled In 1>>‘ the tuiineiitoi, uit well a!» 
the owner.* 

'I'he ninainder of the hi-ioi\ ol y'^imis is njuMi in v.jS.I-.yS: we 
are there told that the sli.ide ol ilii' <-aitli-ljoiii moiistiT coutjiiiied to 
harass hei alter his death; and I'silivliis [ilainly tells ns, that his 
disi inbodied spirit appealed to In-i in llie shape ol :in mstius; 


* Hence /lisdijliis ealN linn aKfaroj ctuil inliis • this it 

the iiie.iniiig of the woiiU: 31r. r.lonifield liowevcr sdjs in ins Gloss, p. 142. 

JtrrnluH mtm. piopiie dicitiir de vino sine aijuA 

adiiiislione, idei)i|iic*fervido, ijnod inoiiiiil Butleriis." Thus egy» is used lor 
disposilion in v. .‘IHG: MO’aws’W ««'» ixr^oi A«y«: Mr. B. Mys> m the 

Gloss, p. I’As. on this iwssage: “ ojyii pleniiuque iwi; interdiiin pro 
vttl Tgojre?, poniliir, uti in hoc loco iiitellcMt Flutarchus. IKaj ch.igys> tjw#?; 
Sophocl. Ajac. 6Jt). 

evit iri trvfT^o^tiif e^yxTe 
Antig. V. 355. irrviiftavf 
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X^iei f]f au fit •ta.^Mva.v woYfof 
eWctfAoy''Afyo» yrf/svws, to Sz' Ss/SsjJaw 
rov (ji^uftioifov eJo-efwsix jSoyVav 
0 5g ■B'ofEtETaj JsO^jov OM/'/ E;<ft.'y, 

Sy ovoe xarSavoyra yaJst xeSDet. x.r. A. 

SiXiov, a cunning man^ attcntivi' to every tiling, wliicli is cither said 
or done; hence it is used here for ’watchful: “ keeping a watchful eye 
over me this is the meaning of the ('xjiressiuu in \. 6'^9> 

li'Jxy'jiS 

oirirois Ssi^x'xs ’ToOs eu.'jCs xzto, trriSoi;. 

Thus Lucian says> in the Dial. betweiMi Jupiter and Mercury: rfi 
xzxo$alfjt,oyt /Sol'xoaov riva ’KtiXuou.'j.zTOv, "'Ajyov r'jl^o>AZ, i-ascrvr^trev, 
Ss vf/Afi Tijv Sdp.zXtyt avTry'jg toy. 

V. 698 . Ai^vYjS re x^rivrjv, Lycujiliron Cassind, \. 125)1* (quoted 
by Mr. Faber in vul. i. p. 237*) represt'iits lo, m Isis, to have been 
carried * ff from Lerna by the IMueineians of Came: 


oXoivTO vzvTZt if^wrz Ka'-yTrai Kyu.;, 
oi ry/ iSocc'Trty raycoiracUtvoy 
Aecyrjg dvr/^.el\pzyro Xi-xn, 

‘ffXzriv tocsiarxi xrta Mfitj/rr Trsv-tie. 

i fi I > I 3 I I 

" In return for which art of Molence tlie (’iiretes stole away Kiinipa." 
Ifl am nut mistaken, lleiudotU'*, at the beginiuiigof his History, gives 
a similar account of lo. 

The ingenious Mr. Faber has siuisf.iclorily proved the identity of 
Isis and lo: He says in vol. r. p. Hfi: “ The (iivcian lo like«i«e, 
however her history may have been vaiied, vva«!, as we h-aiii I’loiii 
Lucian and Clemens Alexandrinus, the very saiiu* as Iiis: r-ijy "l y 
di(X row VsXzyo-J elf rr,y Aeyirrov zyzysiyuv "I'-.y riiV-riv, I.iic. Dial. 
Deor. p. 123.’'Iffiy Cs, njv xxi^I^j, Ckco, i.i to I'-zi iraVi;; r^; 
y^y‘irXzywfOei Clcnn Alex. Stiom. 1. 1 . p. 3S2. 'J’lu' opinion of 
Lucian and Clemens Alexandrinus is corroborated by Diodoius ^lc. 
(Bibl. 1. i. p. 21 ) who expressly asserts the identity of lo, lais, Ceres 
Diana, the moon, and Juno; and also by Statius, who asserts that 
she, who once stabled in the cave of Plioroneus, is now become the 


Queen of Pharos, and the Deity of the Last: 

Jji, Phoro/ioeis quondam stabulata sub antris, 

Nunc regina Pharif numtnque OrUntis an/ie/n—S ylv. 1. iii. 
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V. S30. 'h^itiaaviv k-ffo^diiov. Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 148. 
** ’A^iixstergif ita diccbator gens qiixclam Scythhv: Herod, iv. 27 , 
yjiov-dX'jlxsy auVsy? SxyJjtrrl 'Auixxavovs' atifxx ydg ev xaiXiivyt 
'Sx-jjai, a-irrj.Se rov oC^x/m'jv: soil Kuslatliius ad Dionys. 31. ita 
scribit: ’Aiiaasr&l, xaDa 'llioSjrx- Ssxei, ex rwJro'j irdhvf xa^ivyra/, 
u'( ohv eltelv ixovh^x/M'A' a^i tih ydc ro ev 2xy5<9Tlj /AaoTToV $e 0 
of'jx>Ms • uii«ie liiiituiigiis Herodotuin eniendari \ult.'' It is a really 
surpnvitig fact, that luitlier Mr. llartiiiig nor Mr. Bldmlield ba\o 
belli that, if there ih any error in the pasbage of I lerodottis, it is the error 
of the histoiiiiii himself, and not the f.iult of the tian.scriber; fur 
Herodotus denies the word fium au,aa and ainv, whereas Kustathius 
deiiiesit from and //.as-rs'f. 


Tnnihi CuUcgc, Cambi'iilf'c. 


Ji. If. BARKER. 


Ma. Maurice presents liis compliments to the 
Editor of the Classical Journal, ami returns him many 
thanks for the obliging transmission of Mr. B.irkcr’s elaborate 
iinil very valuable cvitiiiuc, herewith returned, elucidating a 
subject of very curious ami important research, only very coii- 
cisdv discussed by Mr. M. amidst innumerable other topics, 
when engaged in writing his “ Indian Antiquities*' Very 
impaired health, and other occup.itions, have long detached him 
from pursuits of that kind j but he will ever be happy in haying 
been the humble instrument of drawing forth the powers and 
pens of abler .ind more learned writers in their discussion of 
points so deeply interesting to the scholar and the Christian. 
He is extremely gratified also, by the kind and repeated notice 
with which so ^profound an oriental scholar, as Mr. Patrick 
appears to be, has honored his labors in the field of Eastern 
Literature. Mr. M. unable, from continued indisposition, to 
write at large to those Gentlemen, requests of the Editqjr to trans¬ 
mit to them, when occasion may offer, his sincere acknowledg¬ 
ments for their kind attention, and the assurance of his cordial 
approbation of their sentiments. * 

Musemt April 129,1811, 
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To THE Editor of tAe Classical Journal. 

Sir, ‘ 

Observing in your first Number a beautiful 
Latin Epitaph, lately discovcrcil in Jersey, I send you another 
Inscription,- found in the same Church: 

Sill) tuiiiiilo I.iti-t hill-Jii\L-ni:9 (-I.iriisqHO piiisfjiK', 

Qiiiqiit- iiMiiii loiti', rnii<>ilioqii«‘ tni'. 
lIiiiiR iiuilia In III llaiiiiiiii Dens i-voral, aiciiA: 

To non SI clan cn-<tia, m'iI asitiM, \oio. 

The thought in the two last lines is, in iny opinion, ingenious 
^n<l neatly expressed. It woiilil have done well for a professed 
Epigram, but the antithesis in the last line appears somewhat 
too quaint for a sepulchral Inscription in a Christian Church, 
and perhaps not very consistent with the solemnity of a senti- 
ineiit, which is not less elevated than jiist. 

D. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor of thl Classical Journal. 


Sir, 

ri 1 . * 

.1 HE conclusion of my letter, wliich you did me 

the favor to insert in your last Number, implied a promise of 

some conjectures on the dir.puted passage of 1 John. v. 7, 8. 

I now therefore submit them to your critical eye. 

Whoever professes to treat on a subject, which has called 

forth such an astonishing mass of learning, naturally excites a 

considerable expectation: I would just premise, therefore, that 

I have •neither leisure, nor ability, to enter u^on the general 
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merhs of die question, and intend to olFer nothing more than a 
few cursory remarks. Without this apprisal, your readers might 
have exclaimed, in a fit of dis.lppointmcnt, '■ Quid dignum 
tanto tuti/ hie promissor hiatu ?” There appears to be much 
truth in the suggestions of a “ Country Parish-Priest,” It 
strikes me as extremely diOicult to account for the use of the 
masculine dI jK.aerjfowTcr, in v. 8. without some previous 
similarity of expression, to which such a construction may be 
referred. Bui urging, as he does, a mere grammatical argu¬ 
ment, I should be inelinoil to go still further, aiul to say, that 
no consideration can reconcile v. 8. to the plain lules of gram¬ 
mar. The witnesses there mentioned are neither persons, nor 
the symbols of persons ■, and their being generally designed to 
bear witness to die same .system of religion, wliich is attested 
by the tlirce persons in v. 7. can afford no grammatical reason 
for the participle, which denote.^ tliem, being put in the mascu¬ 
line gender: and I do t/a/ “ conceive th.ft tlic sacred writer, 
when about to evpre.ss the earthly witnes.ses In tlie ne.\t verso, 
might c.irry on the same cx|ire,s.sioii or adjuncts to tliat verse 
but I do allow tliat tlie exprcf.'aon of v. T. will serve to urromit 
for this remarkable svnlactieal error. You will already have 
perceived my suspiiion.-i on this intric.itc question; I am, indeed, 
inclined to the opinion, tli.jt both these verses are spurious} 
not that I pretemi to li.ive formed my conjecture from a colla- 
tioji .md comparison of inamisevipts, hut principally from the 
sense of the context. It has been urged, that v. 7. confu.ses the 
whole meaning j and truly 1 am unable to discover any natural 
connection between the Ttli verse and the one preceding. There 
seems to bo no ground for the c.isu.d conjunction vri , after the 
mention <>1 <f,n‘ heavenly witness in v. G. the sudden transition 
to thnr appears extraordinary. And supposing, according to 
the more usu.d notion, lh.it tlie 7th verse should be omitted, I 
can sec but little congryity between the Gtli and Sth. ^fter a 
particular reason stated why the spirit should bear witness, 
because the spirit is truth,” is it prob.ddc, that •the sacred 
writer would immediately say, “ there are three tliat hear 
witness in vtuthi” thus joining two earthly signs with the 
heavenly testimony of eternal truth. If it be replied, that the 
spirit in ¥• 8. has a different signifigation, it tends^ only to 
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introduce greater confusion, and to weaken the connection still 
more. Now if we omit both the 7th and 8th verses, nothing can 
be more regular and natural ^han the connection between the 
6th and 9th. Having at>sured us, that the spirit beareth 
witness, the sacred writer would then proceed to admonish us 
how unreasonable it were to reject such a testimony. In v. 5. 
he dcclaies, that he who believes that Jesus is the Son of God, 
overcometh the world; he then offers an argument to induce 
us to that belief, “ 'Phis is he that came by water and by blood, 
even Jesus Christ—and it is the spirit that beareth witness, 
because the spirit is truth.—If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater, for this i.s the witness of God 
which he hath testified of his Son.” What is the witness of 
God ? surely the witness of the Spirit, because the Spirit is 
truth. This 9th verse, as well as the 7th, seems to oppose the 
notion o-' a plurality of witnesses", so also docs v. 10. Whether 
these remarks will ever receive a direct confirmation from st 
critical inquiry into the copies and citations of N. T. I very 
much doubt; but we have altogether so much reason to suspect 
a corruption of the passage, that I am not .ifraid to avow my 
conjecture of the interpolation of both these verses; at all 
events, I think that they must be both received or both rejected. 
To my mind it is evident, that the latter is an echo of the 
former j and principally from the construction oi ftatQnpoZvrsg 
in v. 8. which is a grammatical error not to be accounted for, 
as I conceive, without the existence of the 7th, and after all, 
unlikely to have proceeded from a sacred writer. Again, the 
words h Tp yf have little force except in opposition to h tc5 
ovg-xycu in v. 7. and I am at a loss to account for the concluiuony 
xai ol Tosic si, TO h sltn, unless from its correspondence with 
xst) oStoi ol rgfn rv sla-iy. ^ 

After the Icirniiig and acuteness with which the 7th verse 
has btfen attacki d, it is improbable that any man will ever 
venture to defend it on the ground of manuscripts and versions: 
the gigantic efforts of Professcr Porson seem to have awed 
into silence and conviction the greatest critics of the day. 
His triumph naturally apj-ears to me to strengthen my own 
position, since I db not see how the 8th verse can stand if the 
7th be removed. 
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I ought not to conclude witliout thanking you for your 
reference on the subject of my last communication. I did not 
imagine that my interpretation was new, but was not aware 
that it had received so full a discussion from G. Wakefield ; it 
was a satisfaction however to me, tliat my opinions were 
supported by such high authority, and that the ground had not 
been entirely prc-occupicd. 

I remain, Sir, 

Y our’s, witli great respect, 


.'Ipri/D, 1811. 


QUANTA. 


conjecture: criticx in aucivres qrmcos. 


2 . Sogni. C 

OKQri’STtiH Coiijirtiira' aliquot in alteram /ISchyli Tragrdiam 
'iKirjJaj, hiM*, Supiilm*}* N’lrgmrs ; iiaiii ita .‘-oumi poMiilaiitr, nonirn 
liiijus Trast’cliiV I.utiiu* vcili In \ci'sibus cit.iriflis, llutlrri, 

id i‘bt, Stanleii, cditiuiu-m adlnbui. lllunifu'ldii aii\iliu ilcstituniuir : 
Qur)d siinr dol( udiitu/ 

\'or. 1. 7lfWT«,S^e^^3’v. 

rnv iiliis iiiihi anidi't I’auwii (juijc-itiira logontis 
Vim liiijuh E|)iiIk‘II*, damno suo expciti, si"novi'(‘iit, credo, Ihitamii 
Militis, (|iii ^rii\ein oculoriim moibum, baud uliu lunte drjivatuiii, 
ex /EgN'ptu diidum ri'luiiTUUt. 


' Bloinl'K ldiiiin ail Prom, vor. lOi'S. soltect- lociitiini aigiiit Censor Edinbor> 
grnsis. (No. 32.) Quod si mtiiiii sit, nos ctiam iiiistiicl peccatnni inciirrimus, 
legcndo i.' / oii' 8cd facile iilrique rpniedium ^adscisritnr substi> 

^uendo f*vpi pro oiiL Mnltuiu protcetd debet Proiiictlieus Ccnson doctissiiio, 
io diversis locis ab eti^reatitatus, prscsertim ad v. CST. • 
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Vcr. 5. 




noponciuUmi $/«si> S’ api A<»‘ev 0 '«<, \(‘l tiilo aliqiiid* Noli hir Parce- 
niiaco locus t'l'sit. (juiilcm viniin doctum Icgw clxv oItc. 

: hcd c\xv ultiiiuiin coiT]]iit. 

\vi, J. OuTt*’ aifCftri ^r,uv,hctT{eC 

zri?i.fa>i yvua-Surxu 


V.xplicat Sclioliaslrs l~' xli;i.xrl r»w 
07/^0 tIx xvL/JX.ii'jl'j-r. (Jiiiv t 

sciisum pra’bciit ; .std (|uuiii(k1o is c\ .lx li^l 
Locus I'uitc iiu icrumciidiis. 


;;a 7 xy'i'x'o- 6 r 7 ’i vi, 

|Uid('iii \«'il):i optiiiiiiin 
ocriii pos'oit, non \i(loo. 


OwTiv etlfMLXt Siiu^Xeenixi’, 
rraMuf i^yurSuxiK. 


Id cst, <tsiiyo;j:,sv ax-.x oi-riix irmy-XTizv. I^cctio cr^h-r^?xrixi/ 
n'yrwhitto dcbctur. Sj llsilijiui c/., in scqucntc \i'isii otiari iiiilii 
Msain, illinc in MUini locnni mluxi. m-c smsiii iioc 

nictio siitisfacit. l-'qnidcin Stiliiin non licui''SO (ivdo, ut in line 
versus Paru-iniiici Sponda'iis ]m» Aiuip.isto ponerriur; (|i!od licuisso 
crcduiil Ilcatliins(1 niiticiiis. l^nqnoi il<‘ pans Anap..pstoiiiin System-* 
atilius; nani \crsus p<r sc posilos, qualcs sunt, lice. 1018. 10/0, 
nihil nioioi. Loca oiiniia ({iia* lime vciriil.c iciiagiii’i\idi'iitiiv alias 
fortassc in judiciuTii \ocal>o. N’lmi’ casdirmi cspi-ndani, (|iuv pia’l'n 
duos c\ 1 Icciiha \ciMciilos hjic citaxit liullcius. Scilicet, .\,;i;ani, 
Mz-i. Sept.'I’licii. Pci’s. .‘J,’. C'3il. 'I'xi. I.ill. Nani xcisiii^ J)S >. 
hiijus ’riagcdiiU’ cjuo iiiodo coiiii.'i posnii, \ u doctus ipse inonstiaMt,' 


A gam. V’er. 8/1.. 

• A 

—-——- UP 

MlfH 'A^O StST^UJ 

J} Tis; r,Aahe» erK^int. 

Niilliis diii ito (|mn coiiiipinni sit i7KrJv=i£v, et Icgcndum credo, 
rKiixfeiai.^ Vcihiiin in IMonietlieo (\. p.M.V usuip.il .r.stli^liis 

hand alio sens. , 

« 

T^/lXIVXI' TbU ire 6 -»^ji)'ll 0 $ TKioS. 


’ Non .siieci.irunt aim CMinplu ulii>i|iiiii tuilassf totiiin iciii iioilic 
alisolxeu'in. i. 

* llotlieiix ill p.iiiilciu iiieciiiii euiiicetiiraui iiieidit, «|uo(i ad b-.ci.its'.i’; attinet j 
de quoicgeinoiuin coueursu ue^ciu an injlii gratulauduiu tit. 




in Auctores Gracos. 
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Stpt. Tlu*b. viT. SJJC. 
niri^tt x>etl^u 
IlaAM; eurnii o-tun^t ; 

Vocoin cxci*liss(‘ opinor; i3or,y tortas^c. Sic I-'.uiip.Ti’onil. v. 1000. 

- ^ TFttX¥ fith 

vd/AcAv^x$; 

lVi'5. vcr. 

. . <I>xgx»Saexi|f t’ 

"iffTTWv t’ iXeiTK^ Xeiirfect^f. 

Jam tljuc'it ijui J !ii)C (.-nu-iuliui, 

"iTrTTUt tXaTvi^f tuCi 

(K»l. 'r>v. vcr. IJll. 

’l« AeiicMv t^y.Xeu. 

lli«' wisus, ui iiulii Aidi’tur. nihil rnm inclixi Anaprrsliro 

I'oininMK liii!)( I ■ sril I'.i \iUi‘'iiast. Dim. Ac.ital. coii'<tans rx puro 
11 J .piiuro piiino. Jjiisilfiii unii'ii^ «>>i 1(U). I’hu'inV 

'i.n 11111. 

'lai -sroTTtX TirxT AxTaI/ 7 . 


A'iT. 0 . ’AXX* ayroyivj t«v ^v|<cv 0 g» 

rJuov At'/•^rov a7£,3q t’ 

'OvoTtt^ou-ty,. 

Cmiii ‘'I'liiiliiisti* Ini'll riull(‘rii<>, (pij c iiiti'iprctatiir 

Si'll M'l'i'in iil istam itili ifirctiilioiiriii firat 
(ii'.ri j'J.iii;;u:r \li:ili»iia. linnn'i I't ^iiiXMi'' ])rri':!liiin t‘^t \iioi'iiiii 
•!■»(. tonini, ipii .’-.irs-oy.;-;'ai, 1‘ai'tic i|iiiiiii l'.i">i\iim, \citiiiir “ abomi- 
iiimti'S.'’ I l^■‘>^cIlllls'■'■^oraJ 11, C3A'',.-iv. I't infra, '(hora'^wv, 

,y", i."i mm, '(hor'/Vjiji,i. i,, z'j'-'j’y.ij.syr^. ”1 vv, IMsystA.!-, 
i\-7y7Ti, y' .Vi rCiC W-ijiic aliti'r riiolnis in 

lev. "MS, ft JMij\nii:ms. Nns iyifiir liio uiicti»nlatibiis iVcli Iocuih 

■ l.l Iftllllliillilll'.. 


’a/a’ xirayivii ri 

Vd/xat Alyuimu Truietar, drt3^ r* 


“ Sell iiirrstas ^itllnu•s iiiiptia>> il’-g.vpti /ilioniiii, ct impic iiijuriJ 
arti-cta*.” \'i-siinia vmis i!iX.a.^aiJ.sv!)Li c.\liibent^ F.(ld. Aldi ct 
lloborfi'Ili; afr-S/j aiUiTbialitcr usurpatiir. 

Atcjuc hlc forlu*:Sc opera' pn’tiuni cut, corrupto*! vorsicuio^^ prout 
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eos scribendos esse existiino, usque ab initio Fabuls repeterc, ut 
^Ctor uno intujtu sensum eoriitn rt iiictriiin pcrcipiut. 

Ziv$ ftit ItHu 

SnAair >ce7»i', 

*Ain ht^r^tr^ttuditn 

N^/Aav' Amv x^Tt Xmovrxt 

X6nx trvyyfl^w Xv^tx, ^tuytfctD* 

Oi/To ip’ xittxn S;i,u9>^xe-ixvt 

iiiPx 5r«Ag»5 egyic^niViis* 

'AAX’ eevTAygv^ Tg pv^^reuirxi 

rtcuov AlywwTAw TTxi^xv, xn^ij r 
'Ottrx^iuiyxi, 

w »* / 9 • J 

Vcr. So, - TX T XVCfUtX 

Oty xiXvTX n-ig 6VTX fxytTrxi. 

Ut V'llgo lt'i;itiir hic locus, \oculu irtf Miii suam iionrxrrit. Huic 
i^tur malo nicclcarib ita 1(‘i;cn(Io, 

- - ■ . — Tflt T xyjtUiX 

0< Xf^X"TX TTlf eVTX pxvurxt. 

Id cst olsLif£^t “ It oa cua; piiiimt probabiliii \nlfbuntur,utpotc 
inbperata.*’ 

Vcr. 8Q. *H KMi (M «>!»» 

Ao'vTSf VX^ XITXf. 

Verba *H xal Tkhe'ji Milvlii^i iictimiiiu. lA'nifiir inCod. iib 
Askeuio collate ^ Sal’ unde* siispicatiir lliitlcms n-sciilicnduin «*ssr, 
"llSst; tsasov, v.. r, X. ul sit sciisus, “ tiorcin jincntiitis non coiicc- 
doiites raptonbus habere putter ju-' Istsfiiir.” S^-d lice inilii \ix 
Gra-cc dici vidcntiir, Lon^iiis ii tonna litcraium, sod \i’ro furhilan 
propius 

JUxi fti rx» /xt^ox* 

Atyrtf veeg’ <g<V«eii. 

** Et non coucodcntcs raptonbus me iiiiscram qbtuiciT contra jus.” 
Vcr. 80‘« ‘'Em Sg xXK yrrt/ii'fiev nt- 

' ge^»oi; ''Agq$ pvyxn 

'pvftx, AxifMVXy tsi^xq. 

Hie locus Irviter corniplus, et pravu distinctionc obsciinor factiis, 
doctoruni \iroruni ingenia nequicquain exerciiiT. Mos ila stiibciM 
duna et intcrpungciidu’.n censomiis, 

"Effrt Si XXK irraXsfbev Tfi- 
„ fauivcff fixfMi’ "AgSAf pvytln 

'Pvftx Axiftiw* 9-ifixs, 
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Est ctiam ex bollo alilictis ara. Mnrtis fu^itivis piresidium cst 
Doorum vom-ratiu.” cst dissyllabuni. Sic upud Euripulian, 

Electi. V. r2.')8. ♦ 

*'EeT/» y Tis zr^mrw 0l«- 

Cotcrilm iippriinc hue faciuiit, c‘t mv-imin oiiU'iidiUioiii'ni qu(Klaiu> 
modu continnunt, duu luci a Viris doitis clrula, apud Butk-iuiii. 
Scilicet, Eunp. llciacl. v. 20']. 

"An‘««r« Konl* ^Ziiet iutftovut 

Et Plutarch, dc Siipcist. ’'Ecri C'liMy t’.'Jr'," S'ja-i'j; ku) TrSAi’aavr 
fsiyoireg, ay dyd'M.aroi >A,jjuvrai ij ydo-^, fixi'.is-u. 

\'ci. I2S. ’ifiieftai u,l»/iaZ»iv, 

Ku^Seim 3* itvauii 
EvUKOtlS- 

Foisilun eJ VaxoJii. .Sic iiilra \. 183. Jv'i-i' 


xa^.ovafvof. 

Vci. 153 


\'cl. 153. TJturi 2e e-f,tavirit St- 

' Pvriof yti.triv, 

fuin PutliTo sii'-puur niciiiliiiii in aVi^a/.iaj lafen*, ex da’fgi,?Jtf 
4]und pr.rrotsorit conupln. Sed pauhi alitei ntquc ille, locuin 
relliigoiuluii) aibiti'oi ; ad Inipc iv.odinn videlicet, 

llxtri a o^mT, di- 
uyucie xftpi 

'tvs-ifii yinritt, 

*' Et ninni ^i in liib per^ecutiiMiibub iinlomita' iiidoinita Dea 
iiberalrix fiat." 0ia e-it nionn'.yllabuin. Ad liunc uioduni Cliwplt. 
\er. 571#. pinbabililer lorieMl Botlie, 

Tee ^ dhXx rS tfS StDf’ tTexTtvcrKi xlyu 
EiPnipi^avs (tyuvxs agPeenenri ftoi, 

Vulgo. Trt 5* ravru, x. t. A. 

Vcr. 202. Ai^aiist xxi ya'^m xeei rx ^fT”eirii , 

Etrevf xfiU/3fci\ ug ir^Av^ee; nrgcVti. 

Td yot'a. id cst, p^fi}(riju,a etTij, non tanthiii lulvenas aut Hupplices 
decent, si * •nines mortalcs. itaque aiit aliijiiid no\i c.xcugitandum, 
auL legui.inr.' cinn Salvinio xai r dycft “ niivsta xeiba.” 
Ilesychius, 'Kyoeiw, Et Etyniol. M. 'Ayeshy ISJy, dvrl rou, 

dirSeyw; xai rxguvws* Si hoc nun placet, quud ct niihi, pjoptcr 
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articiilunit non piaccrc confitcor, possis Icgcrc xa) taitsiy s<^. Sic 
Eiuipides in Fragmcnto Alcmamnis Tragcdix, 

Tamtm tovf x«««s tn^^etyenee 

Aiyctr, is cyntt ^ aw £ra> fiXemir ruj^ns* 

Quae quidoin verba cnicndationom nostrnni inirinc^'confirmant. 
Ver. 200 . To ftii fidrttta* 3 * ht fttfranraratp^nity 

"iTat tr^aniiran aftfuaras tretf iruj^av. 

En conjccturam sagacissinii Vorsoiii veil: palm an am. Neque tamcn 
minus certiim puto quod cxtiidit Schutz ad Wis. 236. hnjns 
Tragcdiie, 

H prog iEgogocjSdey i] 7reMa/s teyor. 

Unic^ aniiit .Fscljylus voces tali modo coinpositas, et forte do suo 
componebat. Ceteriim hanc rein tentavit (piocpie Hiunckiiis in 
Epigraininale 25 Aiiiiiiiaiii, Anlliol. I'.d. Jacobs. m>I. 3. p. (J7*iicinpe 
ut uuum e.\ duoluis vocabuluni conflarel, at successu jiariim fi-lici. 
Istud Epigrainma quod adhuc inendosuin est, nos eliani s.'inuie couati 
sumus ad liuiic modiim, 

rvy* in*’ «XAergi>i$ u Tgoex's^iSf, 

Ivfcoa avu'Ssiaf yxoTgi ;^ocg<^o^(y0$* 

’'AAAore /uif KXtiiani km hrTvyyatfiiw ‘ififix 

^vyxXctiair, » atviis ^vy ysXau'VTt yiAolTy, 

OvTS av ya xXavSfcau xe^^uftiaas atln y^/karas- 
Kxi »?>.x$atfaa?ify xxi yfXaxftxf^i'ti. 

KAaiwaaA/a ot ye'A'jMtiaXla. sunt voces coinpo*.Ma> t'x KXstlu et 
ytXdioj et oixaASf. Ilesych. vxsy. hic dicunt Cii.rci 

av«;p«Ala et avw^aXo;, item ay^£«jw.aAof. In postrciuo \ersu exbi- 
buit Bruiick, 

Kod xXxixfuXln xxi ysXaxttfXt'r,, 

Ab 0/tiAia, qua'quidem sox secuiulam producit. Vulgo legebatur^ 
absque ullo sensu, ^ 

KflCf K)Mtx MiAi'ji, xxi ysXiai MiXln. 


CANTABBIGIENSIS, 
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ON PROFESSOR PORSOIPs IAMBICS, 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

w HEN I addressed you last, I had not read your 
Fifth Number entirely tlirough: I have since found in it the 
two celebrated Creek compositions of our late lamented Pro¬ 
fessor. Your correspondent announces his intention of adding, 
on a future occasion, a few cursory remarks. I could wish, 
therefore, to submit to him one or two observations on the 
subject. 

1 am not aware that the Cantata has ever been printed before; 
the Epitaph appeared in a small pamphlet, intiticd, ** A Short 
Account of the late Mr. Richard Porsoiiwhich was published 
soon after his death. "J'he traiihcvijit, which has been sent you 
by your correspondent, diflors from many •which have been 
given to the world. The treatise above mentioned will aflbrd 
you several instances of dilferent rcailings. The passages 
marked A. are those contained in your Journal; to each of 
which I have immediately subjoined the variation. 

In. V. 2. A. “lo-i' oi; too’ iVjbv. 

‘'I'tQ' uj' oV evSov. 

I should tliink this is merely an orlliographic.il error. 

In V. G. A. 002’ uv 
OuS «o 

The latter is a more close and elegant version. 

In V. 7. A. aXX* sxeov (xXtoc xxt«. 

«AX’ Ixsr/ aX(rof xara. 

To this variation the same remark is applicable. 

In V. 8. A. • ''Exauffav ^(^YjTr/Crs Moucav X§r,aTaTirs r. 

"Exovo'av sSijTijfrs Jl/cucrav* A'eijT'roTijj'. 

Upon this I need not remark ; but after the word vupairrucf 
in the next line, your correspondent omits a whole passage; 
it is, 

'EyshA weipaia'Tas' eilv examjf hOaSs 
Nuxrhs va^oua-MVj ai psrsci, x. r. A. 

The original seems to require this. 


4 
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In V* 13< A. "Aidtis. 

*£Sj9e4>ar ‘AiSrif. 

In ▼, 14. A. Eu^ fiurriv Sg’, a ^ev\ ^St to aroy,ai. 

Ev^yj jxdtnjv eip, a »ijoe to (rrojxa. 

The former is undoubtedly right; the latter is not metre^ 
having a spondee in the fourth place. 

In V. 15. A. ouTOr’ ila-o^ei veov. 

• V > S / 

ouTOT fi; vfov. 

The former is more Attic, and accords with the Professor’s 
favorite reading of the second singular in such cases. 

In V. 16. A. 7 0 Sij' tu^uxtu •rraT^fj'jtr o\’ya^oL 

T'i^vtlX —»5 Tctp^Krrei ttdv^tiVfT ol ’‘yaUoi. 

The addition of eo$ is a beauty not in the original; I should 
conceive, however, tliat 6 Sq is preferable to hV ; These arc all 
tlie instances of variation. Your correspondent is probably 
a better judge of the autlicnticity of his copy, than I am of 
that in the pamphlet. 

In the English verses there arc one or two slight differences. 


A. 

As sweetest music. 


As softest music. 

A.' 

Nor cold, nor to, &c. 


Not cold, nor to, &c. 

A 

-ahd the graces 


- — ■ ■■ and the graces join. 

Which were the words of the author I know not, but I do 
not think the verses are injured by any of these corrections. It 
would be superfluous and presumptous in me to enlarge on the 
merits of this exquisite translation : of the English, however, 
1 may be allowed to speak, and I dare say you will agree with 
me, that it is in its kind one of the most beautiful compositions 
which our language affords. 


I am Tour’s, truly, 


GRANTA. 
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The China of the Classics, under the Appellation of Senca, 
Thina, Shns, and Cathcci, according to the Map ^ the two 
Indies by jyAnville. 


It is an amusing task to trace the discovery of China, or, as the 
natives term it, the Chinese If orld, from the age of Augustus, 
and of the authors at his court, to the enlightened era of the 
Arabians in the 9th and 12th centuries, and thence to the 
Portuguese discoveries in India: the veil will thus be gradually 
drawn from the face of Chinese geography, and their early^ 
and wonderful career in refinement will be progressively 
detected. 

By the Classic authors the interior of China is, indeed, dimly 
described; but its natural productions are accurately marked, 
and its exportable commodities are fully detailed by the enter¬ 
prising merchants, and the rcilecting scholars of Rome, and of 
Greece j by Arrian, Pausanias, Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, Tacitus, 
and Ammianus Marccllinus. 

Dr. Vincent, the able translator and commentator of Arrian, 
after the 115th page, quotes several passages, which prove tliat 
this merchant was acquainted with Bengal and Orissa, with 
Ava, Lassa, or 'fibet, and with the 'rhinx, or Chinese, and 
plainly describes the Chinese fairs, where they sold the nreka 
nut to Guzerat, to the bunks of the Ganges, and to Canara 
through the city of Ougein: the trade was conducted by 
caravans. 

Pliny thus describes the silk-worm in the 11th book, 26th 
section: “ £t alia horum origo: e grandiore vcnannlo gemina 
protendentc sui generis cornua, primum cruca fit; deinde 
quod vocatur bonihyfins; ex eo necydalus; ex hoc in sex 
mensibus bomhi/r; telas araneorum modo texunt ad vestem 
luxumque feeminarum, qux bt}tnl>ninu appellatur: prima cos 
redordiri, rursusque texcre invenit in Cco mulier Pamphila.” 

Julius Pollux (in the 7th book and 17th c»), and Clemens 
Alexandrinus (in the 2d book Paedag.) confirm this narrative. 

Vob. Ill. • No. VI. B * 
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Now silk and cotton have formed, even to our remote age, the 
chief exports of China. Pausanias, in the 7th book of his 
description of Greece, says “tliat the thread, from which the 
Seres form their dress, is not the production of a tree, but is 
procured and collected in the following manne'r: a worm, 
which the Greeks call seer, but to which the natives give a 
difFerent appellation,’ is discovered in their country: it is twice 
as large as tlic beetle, and in many other respects it resembles 
the spiders, which weave their webs under the trees: it has, like 
the spiders, eight feet: the Seres in summer and winter rear 
these insects in houses, which are adapted for so singular a pur¬ 
pose : they produce a slender thread, which is rolled round their 
feet: they arc fed four years on oatmeal, they do not live 
beyond the fifth. In their last year they are fed on a green 
reed, their favorite and sweetest food : they devour the reed till 
they burst from repletion, and die: a quantity of thread is 
drawn from their bowels." 

Ammianus Marcellinus (‘23d book) gives the following narra¬ 
tive, which is less perspicuous than the former, and which is 
only applicable to the cotton-tree : « They weave a delicate and 
tender thread formed from moistened wool, combining it into a 
kind of fleece, by frequently sprinkling with water the pods of 
the trees; and spinning it into inner garments, they manu¬ 
facture that celebrated silk, wfiich anciently composed the dress 
of the [Roman] nobility, but in my age is the indiscriminate ami 
extravagant clothing of our lower ranks.” Pliny, in the 6th 
book, 20th c. gives a yet darker account: “ The Seres 
are the first of nations, which are celebrated for the woollen 
manufacture, which they obtain from a tree, spinning the hoary 
and grey part contained in the leaf, and sprinkling it with 
water: it causes to our females the double labor of replacing 
the threads, and of reweaving it: in it the female figure is not 
concealed from the public eye.” Tacitus, in the 2d book, 
33d c. of his Annals, relates ** that, in the commencement 
of the reign of Tiberius, a law was passed to prohibit to men 
the disgraceful use of elTcminate silk: even at the period of 
Alexander's conquests silk was sold into Greece, and traversed 
breadth of the Persian Empire.” Seneca, in his 7th book, 
imi.gii^j.rly reproves the Roman matrons for the use of a mate- 
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rial so thin, so transparent, and so effeminate. LampridiuSt 
c. 26. devotes to infamy the Emperor Heliogabalus, who first 
dared to appear in a dress wholly of silk. Virgil, in the 122d 
verse of the 3d book of his Georgies, delineates, nearly in the 
words of Flirty, the same process of the cotton manufactories. 
I hesitate to assign the preceding verse, where the poet speaks 
of Ethiopian forests zt'hilemd isilh soft wool, to the cotton- 
forests of China, because the geographical site pf Virgil’s 
Ethiopia may be disputed; and I wish not to introduce a 
disputable testimony. I may be permitted, however, to make 
one corroborating remark: Herodotus, in the 3d book, c. 70. 
speaks of two Ethiopias, one in the vicinity of Egypt, and the 
other in the East: Virgil uniformly adopts his geography, and 
engrafts it on the fables of Homer. “ Those Ethiopians, who 
come from the more Eastern parts of their country, have their 
hair straight, those of Africa have their hair more crisp and 
curling than other men: on their heads they wore the skins of 
horses* heads—instead of shields they held before them the skins 
of cranes: the armour of the Asiatic Ethiopians resembled 
THAT of the Indians; the bows of the Indians were made of 
reeds, as were also their arrows, which were pointed with 
iron: the dress of the Indians was cotton: these two 
nations (he adds) composed a part of the army of Xerxes,” 
when he invaded Greece, nearly two generations before Hero¬ 
dotus florished. In his 3d book, c. 106. he had said: “The 
Indians possess a kind of plant, which, instead of fruit, produces 
noof of a finer and better quality than that of sheep: of this the 
natives make their clothes.” 

That I may not appear to swell my extracts with mere repe¬ 
titions of similar classical descriptions, I shall leave the reader 
with two short passages from Fliny, (book xiii. 14. and xii. 10.) 
on the subject of cotton; passages, on the meaning of which 
it seems difficult to fiill into error: « Ethiopia produces seme 
remarkable trees, which bear wool—the nature of which has 
been mentioned in the description of India, and of Arabia:”— 

«they bear pods as large as the Malum Cotoneuxin, which, when 
the fruit has reached its full growth, burst, and disclose balls of 
wool, from which they manufacture an expensive kind of dress.” 
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As Barrow, in his Remarks upon China, (after p. 437.) is the 
only vety late author of fame, who contends that Scrica is not 
China, it may clear the subject to assign his reason for sucli an 
hypothesis, and then wc may modestly quote the classics them¬ 
selves, and attempt to prove the identity of Serica, and of China. 
Though Herodotus, in the place above-mentioned, asserts, that 
the arrows of the Asiatic Ethiopians were pointed with iron, 
and tliough Barrow quotes Pliny as saying that the Seres had 
iron, and skins, yet he infers that China is nut Serica, because 
the Chinese iron is bad. 'fhe character given of the veracity 
and the judgment of Mr. Barrow by all the learned Reviewers 
of our age, is so high, and so imposing, that, in the place of 
referring my reader to the ancient descriptions of the iron ore 
of the Chinese mountains, and of the skins and furs of her 
Tartarian provinces, written by Mercator in his Atlas, and 
confirmed by the old translations of early Portuguese travellers 
tliither, collected in two volumes folio, I shall merely collate 
the passages in the Classics on Scrica Regio, and explain them 
by the next succession of Arab and Indoo travellers and geo¬ 
graphers. In this geographical research 1 may divide the 
description of the Scrica Regio into, first, its exact situation; 
second, its climate ; third, its immense population ; fourth, the 
coipplexion of its inhabitants; fifth, their longevity; sixth, their 
original seats; seventh, their successive migrations, eighth, their 
moral character; ninth, their peculiar customs in commerce; 
tenth, their intercourse with foreign countries; and eleventh, 
the embassies, which they sc'iit to Rome. 

This collation will lead, I think, to the conclusion, that the 
region of the Seres, the Cathxi, the Thina:, the Sinx', was the 
ancient seat of one people, the Chinese. 

Pausanias, in the 7th book, 2()th c. observes; “ Tt is well 
known that Scrica is situated in a recess of the [East Indian, 
or]•Erythrean sea; I have heard it asserted by some travel¬ 
lers, that it is not tlic sea, but the river named Sera, which 
incloses this regioh, and that in its peninsular circumstances it 
resembles the Delta of Egypt.” Pliny, in book Gth, c. 20. 
has recorded the names of their three rivers, of the neighbouring 
Attacori, who lived in the same climate as the Hyperborei, and 
of the adjoining states, the Phruri, and the Tocltari, connecting 
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in one verse their names and their residence. Friscian, in his 
Periegesis, denominates them ‘ thetpopuloiis nation of the Seresi 
while the proud Dionysius* in his Periegesis, terms them ‘ the 
barbarous nation.' 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the 23d book, affirms, «that the 
temperature of their climate is pleasant and salubrious, the face 
of the sky clear, their breezes of wind favorable to health, and 
their forests not gloomy but lightsome.* 

I must here interrupt the series of my quotations from the 
classics to confirm the last passage by the testimony of the two 
Arabian travellers translated in the collection of Harris after 
the 529th page, vol. 1. they travelled thither A. D. 833, that is, 
centuries after the age of Ammianus: << China is a pleasant and 
fruitful country, the cities are numerous, great in extent, and 
strongly fortified \ the climate is more wholesome than India, 
and the country less fenny ; in India are many desert tracts, but 
China is inhabited and peopled through :dl its vast extent.’* 
Marct) Polo, whose narrative is inserted by Han is, and who 
traversed the same country, at the Cl0th page, not only remarks 
its happy climate and rich soil, but asserts, that you ride ten 
days through its northern province of Cathay, and always find a 
crowd of beautiful cities, of vineyards, and cultivated fields; 
and that the five southern provinetjs numbered twelve thousand 
cities, one of which was garrisoned by twenty thousand men. 
Grosicr, at the 1 lf)th page of the English translation, has 
recorded the curious fact, that “ in A. 1). 17CI, China con¬ 
tained four thousand four hundred and two walled cities j half 
of these are called civil, and two thousand three hundred and 
fifty-seven arc military towns at the 38tth page, he produces 
twt> statistic enumerations of tlic empire at the periods of 1738 and 
1781: * excluding fractions, the population gradually increased 
from one hundred and fifty-seven millions, three hundred and 
one thousand, to one luindred and ninety-eight millions, two 
liundrcd and fourteen thousand, or, in round numbers, to two 
hundred millions.* A judicious writer in the Edhiburgh Review, 
adding to the observations contained in Des Guignes’s Travels 
to China, has controverted the statement in Staunton’s and in ■ 
Barrow’s account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy, which, from 
the census of a* mandarine, carried the Chinese population, in 
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A,D. 1790. to three hundred and thirty-three millions: whether 
the mandarine) or the reviewer, be the more correct, the infe¬ 
rence, which I shall draw from the above enumerations of the 
Chinese rape in various ages, will, I hope, be admitted, that even 
in the era of Augustus, and of the twelve Cxsars, their empire 
was fully peopled; Gibbon, in his Roman History, adds, even 
at the era of Alexander, 

Fausania's, in the 7th book, has observed, that < the Seres are 
pf a black complexion, or Ethiopians, as are the contiguous 
islanders of Abasa and Saexa: according to some, however, 
they are not of a swarthy, and black complexion, but are 
Indoos mingled with Scythians.' That ‘ the Chinas, who are 
mentioned in the works of Menu, mixed with the Tartars in 
the province of Honan,’ and form the progenitors of the Chinese 
people, will be yet more confirmed by the following passage, 
which describes not only their origin, but also their emigration. 

In the Asiatic Researches, in the Dis. by Sir William 
Jones, 8vo. yol. ii. pages 369, 370, 371, he has observed, 
that « in tlic Sanscrit Institutes of civil and religious duties, 
revealed, as the Hindus believe, by Menu, the son of Bralima, 
w'e find the following curious passage : ‘ Many families of the 
military class having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the 
Veda, and the company of Brahmins, lived in a state of degra¬ 
dation ; as the people of Camboja, the Sacas, the Fahlavas, the 
Chinas, and some other nations.* This testimony would, I 
think, decide the question of the Indian origin of the Chinese, 
if we could be sure tliat the word Chinn signified a Chinese, as 
all the Pandits assert with one voice. They assure me, that the 
Chinas of Menu settled in a fine country to the north-cast of 
Gaur, and to the cast of Camarup and Nepal; that they have 
long been, and still arc, famed as ingenious aitificcrs. A well- 
informed Pandit read to me a whole chapter from a Sanscrit 
boot on the heterodox opinions of Chinas, who were divided, 
$ays the, author, into near two hundred clans. I then laid 
before him a map of Asia, and when I pointed to Cashmir, his 
own country, he instantly placed his finger on the north-western 
provinces of China, where the Chinas, he said, first established 
^mselyes} but he added, that Maha-china, which was also 
mentibned iq his |x>ofc, extended to the eastern md southern 
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oceans. In the 12th century, before our era, the Chinese 
empire was in its cradle: in the second part of the Lun Yu, 
Confucius, or Confu>tsu, declares, that, although he, like other 
men, could relate, as mere lessons of morality, tlie histories 
of the first and second imperial houses, yet, for want of 
evidence, he could give no certain account of them: we 
may then justly conclude that the reign of Vuvam was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to -maturity till 
some ages after that prince} and it has been asserted by some 
very learned Europeans, that, even of the third dynasty, wliich 
Vuvam has the fame of having raised, no unsuspected memorial 
can now be produced. It was not till the eighth century before 
the birth of our Saviour, that a small kingdom was erected in 
the province of Shen-si, the capital of which stood nearly in the 
thirty-fifth degree of northern latitude, and about five degrees 
to the west of Si-gan; both the country and its metropolis were 
called Chin; and the dominion of its princes was gradually 
extended to the east and west; a king of' Chin, who makes a 
figure in the Shahnamah among the allies of Afrasiyab, was, 1 
presume, a sovereign of the country just mentioned; and the 
river of Chiu, which the poet frequently names as the limit of 
his e.istcm geography, seems to have been the yellow river, 
which the Chinese introduce int^ the beginning of their fabulous 
annals. Mangu Khan ilied in the middle of the thirteentli 
century before the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken 
by Kublai; and the poets of Iran perpetually allude to the 
districts around it, which they celebrate with Chegil, and 
Khoten, for a number of musk-animals roving on their hills. 
The territory of Chin, miscalled Sin by the Greeks and Ara¬ 
bians from their defective articulation, gave its name to a race 
of emperors, ^^hose tyranny made their memory so unjH>pu]ar, 
that the modern inhabitants of China hold the word in 
abhorrence, and speak of themselves as the people of armilder 
and more virtuous dynasty; but it is highly probable that the 
whole nation descended from the Chinas of ^enu,*and mixing 
with the Tartars, (by whom the plains of Honan, and the more 
southern provinces were thinly inhabited) formed by degrees 
the race of men, whom we now see in possession of the noblest 
empire in Asvi.” « 
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The doubt of the Identity of the Chinas and the Chincscy 
expressed by Sir William Jonej» has been fortunately dissipated 
by the extracts of Captain Wilford from the Sanscrit authors. 
In the 8th volume, 336th page, ,of the Asiatic .Researches, 
he quotes them as placing the Chinamanus on the river Sihon, 
[the Araxes of Herodotus] and on the ancient course of the 
Amu, or the Oxus, a river now dry, but formerly a connecting 
stream betwden the lakes Aval and Caspian. The Chinas are 
assigned by him, in the 327rh page, to the Bactria of the clas¬ 
sics; and, at the 337th page, he ’ntroduc^'s as dwelling near 
the river called in the Sanscrit Nilini, or the Haramoren, two 
people niimcd Sahu I^acas, plainly the Chinese, who say iJo/ig 
hnngf and the Carnap-nivaranas, or wearers of ear-rhigs, who 
cry Chni-i'li 'ii; and, at the 357th page, he plants on the very 
same river the real Chinese, called the Bhadr.isva empire: at 
the 342d rage he has also ascertained the Camboja of the Sans¬ 
crit authors to be the Arachosia of tiie classics : hence ‘.he early 
position of the Cambodias, the second nation mentioned by Sir 
William Jones, is clearly explained. The same original seats, 
and the same gradual migr.uions of the Chinese, occur in the 
Oriental geography of Ebn Haukal, a writer of the tenth 
century: after a brief account of the farther India, or of Ava, 
and Cambay, he arrives in the tivclfth page at Tibet and Cheen- 
ma-Checn, beyond which no man passes, and, at the 9th page, 
he observes, that in the regions of Cheen arc many dialects. 
At the 2d page he asserts, that Tibet lies between Khurkhis and 
Cheen; and, at the 9th page, he aflirms with truth, that the 
Khurkhis, or Kirguisian I'artars, Kaimak, Or the Calmucks, and 
all Turkestan, or the Turkmans, speak the same language: 
hence we may conclude, that the site of the people of Cheen, 
and of Chccn-ma-Checn must be assigned to »ur China. At 
page 298 he has also ascertained their residence in very early 
ages. *He says, that < in ancient times Samarkand was called 
Cheen, and that the Cheenians were there.* By means of these 
eastern geographers, a modem historian may trace the first 
Chinese emigration from the banks of the Oxus, and from 
northern India, to^their present seats on the Pacific ocean. 

The reader will be obliged to me, if I produce on the identity 
of the Chinese, and the Sinse, so perspicuous a testimony aa th; 
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following passages collected by the elaborate Critical Reviewer^ 
in September, 1807, in his ren^arks on Dr. Hagcris work. 

One attestation of the identity, which seems to be decisive, is 
that of Cosncias Indico-pleustes, or the Indian voyager, who 
florislied during the eleventh century; this Greek merchant 
asserts, that the land of silk [i; rov is called 

Tzinl-sltti that it is the last and most distant country of Asia, 
and that it is bounded by the Ocean. Moses Choreiisis, an 
Armenian, in the fifth century, relates, that, between the north 
and east of Asia, a country abounds in silk, which its opulent 
inhabitants manufacture, and that this country is called D(rene~ 
Stan:—slnii in the Persic is a region.” Ptolemy, in the 3d 
book, observes, that the Sinse lay on the south side of Serica. 
Mannert in his northern geography in the German tongue, adds^ 
that they were planted by Ptolemy nearer to Persia than to 
modern China, a circumstance repeatedly told by Ebn Haukal 
and the Sanscrits. 

As it would swell this essay into a volume, to copy four 
folio pages on China from Harris, beginning at the 565th page 
of the travels of the two Mahometans, and to copy seventeen 
pages of the travels of Marco Polo, from the GOGth to the 623d 
of the same volume; I omit these passages, and proceed to a 
“ General collection of the Portuguese Discoveries ” published 
ill Ln English translation in London, A. D. 1770, the first 
volume, I'18th and 42Gth pages. These passages occur in 
tliis work, extracted from Ramusio: “ The Chinese mer¬ 
chants, A. D. 1500, sail through a gulph to Malacca, in quest 
of spices, and export, from their own country, musk, rhu¬ 
barb, pearls, tin, China, Silk, damasks, brocades, and other 
pieces of manufactured goods, each perfect in its kind; they 
are, indeed, very industrious; their romplevions are szcarthy, 
and not so good as the European; their eyes are small, and their 
feet arc confined in small shoes. In the last year the Rirtu- 
guese made a voyage to China, but they were not suffered to 
land, as foreigners are not permitted to enter their habitations. 
They sold their merchandise, however, to a large profit, and 
they remarked, that spices in general bare as ,high a price in 
China as in Portugal, as the climate is cold and the natives are 
incredibly addioted to tlie use of them." 1 shall now epitomise 
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a furdier description of the country^ from the same work, 
extracted from Faria y Sousa: « In 1521 Fernan Perez secured 
the trade to China in the cit*y Quantung (Canton): the profit 
was excessively great, and the desires of all men were directed 
thither: our new ambassador, 'Phomas Perez, was of mean 
parentage, by trade an apothecary, yet, during his dispute with 
the mandarines, there were found with him two thousand 
weight of rhubarb, one thousand six hundred pieces of damask, 
four hundred of other silk, more than one hundred ounces of 
gold, and two thousand of silver, three fourths of a hundred of 
loose musk, and above three thousand purses of it, called papos, 
and a quantity of other merchandise : in the river of Canton it 
was a received custom, that no naval colors but those of China 
should be seen: our ambassador went thence to their king at 
Kanquiii, spending on the tour four months without halting at 
any place, so large is their empire;—tlie king claimed Malacca, 
as subject to China.” 

By Dr. Vincent their ‘ porcelain is said to have been imported 
into Parthia.’ 

In Harris’s Travels of the two Mahometans, this remark 
occurs: ‘ They have an excellent kind of earth, tjf which they 
make a ware of equal fmenesh with glass, and transparent.’ 
By means of these remarkable p.issages, drawn from the Portu¬ 
guese voyagers, the reader will be prepared to admire the 
accuracy of the following tran.slation by Dr. Vincent in hla 
sequel to the Perlplus of tlie Pirythrean sea. He prefaces it by 
two excellent notes, in the latter of which he first describes the 
circumambient ocean, with which the Classics, and the Arabian 
geographers surround the earth, and then intimates, in accord¬ 
ance with Mela and Pliny, that Thina is the last country of 
tiie known woild, and that tlierc is nothing jjeyond it but the 
sea.” 

At pages 477,478, 479, the Pcriplus remarks: *« Immediately 
after leaving the Ganges, there is an island in the ocean, called 
Khruse, 6r the golden Isle, which lies directly under the rising 
sun: it produces the finest tortoise-shell, which is found 
throughout the whole of the Erythrean sea.” Dr. Vincent, in 
a note upon tins sentence, adds, that Ptolemy describes this 
island a Chersonese or extensive promontorj^, and as abun- 
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<hnt in the best betel, which is carried by the Sesatse or BSsadse, 
the natives of Lassa, or Thibet, jnto the northern provinces of 
China.” Khruse may therefore comprehend the Birman empire 
and the peninsula of Malacca: the subjection of the last to the 
Emperor of China in the 16 th century has already been men¬ 
tioned. 

The Periplus thus continues the narrative: « still beyond 
Khruse, and more northerly, at a certain point, where the exte¬ 
rior sea terminates, lies a city called Thhue^ (the capital of the 
Sinse,) not on the coast, but inland, from which both the raw 
material, and manufactured silk arc brought by land through 
Bactria to Barygaza Qin Guzerat], or else down the Ganges 
[to Bengal], and thence by sea to Limurike, or to the coast of 
Malabar. To Thinae itself the means of approach ure very 
difficult, and from Thina some few merchants come, but very 
rarely; for it lies very far remote under tlic constellation of the 
lesser bear, and is said to join the confines of the northern 
ocean: on the confines of Thina, however, an annual fair, or 
mart, is established; for the Sesata: [of Thibet], who are a wild 
uncivilized tribe, assemble there with tlicir wives and children: 
they are described as a race of men, squat and thick set, with 
their face broad, and their nose greatly depressed : the articles 
they bring for trade are of great j>ulk, and enveloped in mats, or 
sacks, which, in their outward appearance resemble the early 
leaves of the vine. The place of assembly is between their own 
borders, and those of Thina, and here, spreading out their mats 
[on which they exhibit their goods for sale], they hold a feast 
for fair] for several days; and, at the conclusion of it, return to 
their own country in the interior. Upon their retreat, the 
Thinx, who have continued on the watch, repair to the spot, 
and collect thc^ats, which the strangers left behind at their 
departure; from these they pick out the haulm, which is called 
pi’lros, and, drawing out the fibres, spread the leaves double, and 
make them up into balls, and pass the fibres through them: of 
these balls there are three sorts, the large, the;middlc-sized, and 
the small; in this form they take the name of Malabftthrum, 
and, under this denomination, the three sorts of that masti¬ 
catory are brought into India by those, who prepare them,” 
Dr. Vincent clones the translation with the remark, that the 
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Betel leaf is always used with the cocoa-nut, and that w6 
here read a description of the (node of traffic, which has always 
been adopted by the Chinese, and by which they trade to this 
hour with Russia, Ava, and Thibet.” Pliny, in the 6 th book, 
c. 20 th, gives a similar, but a shorter description: « The 

Seres are mild, yet similar to wild animals, they fly the 
intercourse of other men, while they wait the exchanges of 
trade.” Stephanus of Byzantium ** on cities and nations,” 
gives ^he same delineation of them: « The Seres, an Indian 
nation, who mingle not with mankind.” 

A simple incident is recorded by the historians of the lower 
empire, which decisively points to the deep impression, which 
the mighty name of Rome h.id made on the minds of the 
Chinese, and which equally intimates, that the line of the traffic 
between the two empires was conducted through Persia, Pal¬ 
myra, and the Euxinc; ** The ambassadors of tlic Seres [or the 
Chinese] appc.rrcd in the triumphant procensioii of the emperor 
Aurelian,” say the writers in the 220 ih page of the Augustan 
History: ** Aurelian,” it is said in the 218rh page of his life, 
« was presented by the son of Sapor, king of Per'.ia, with a 
scarlet robe 5 ami the Indoos, the | eastern | Ethiopians, and the 
Seres, sent the richest presents, and the mo.-.t solemn cjnbassics 
to him,” [as the lord of Palmyru, and the coiiqmTor of Zenobia, 
the Queen of the East]. 

Even in the early reign of Aiigustu.., amhais.idors from 
the Seres had honored his court. Elorus, in the 1 th book, 
c. I2th, observes, that the Seres and the Indoos, who lived 
under the rising sun, brought as presents, jewels, gems, and 
elephants, and measured the degree of their claims u]Km the 
emperor of Rome by the distance of tlie jouniey, which had 
consumed the space of four years.” Strabo, hi his celebrated 
15th book, the most amusing and accurate in his work, and the 
most Vorthy of annotations, and parallel descriptions, which 
may be drawn, very probably by me in a following number of 
the Journal, from the easterns and the modern.s, likewise 
informs us, « that, in their letters, tna/t// ambassailors were 
mentioned, but tl^at three only survived, for the others had died 
during the wearisome length of their route.” 
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I shall now add the singular circumstance of their longevity. 
The salubrity of their climate, indeed, was commended above 
by Ammianus Marcellinus: « The district of country, which 
stretches beyond the river Hypanis,** Strabo adds in his 15th 
book, « is universally admitted to be the best in the world: 
no accurate narrativo of it, however, has yet been published, 
but, from the want of complete information, and from the 
distance of the region, all the accounts exalt it too highly, and 
people tlic country with monsters and miracles, such as the tales 
of the ants which dig up gold, and of brute-animals, and even 
of men, who evhihil pending and monstrous forms, and possess 
peculiar powers ; ns the Seres Macrobii, who are said to live to 
so vast an age, as to survive two hundred years.” The history 
of the Macrobii Ethiopians, more probably in this instance an 
eastern than an African people, is detailed by Herodotus in 
book 3d. c. 17. by Mela, 3. c. 9. by Pliny, 7. c. 4-8. by Vale¬ 
rius Maximus, 8, c. 3. and by Lucian under the section, which 
bears their name. Africa, however, seems wAo to have been 
the residence of a Macrobian race. The sagacious Plutarch 
remarks, that, when the Grecian philosophers are arrived at the 
boundary of their geographical knowledge, they draw on the 
rim of the chart, “ here monsters are found, and here lie exten¬ 
sive deserts." It would require a volume, (and it would appear 
a volume of idle absurdities, if it V'ere collected) to comprise all 
the passages in the classics, to which the above observation of 
Strabo concerning the regions beyond the river Hypanis, con¬ 
cerning iScrica and Cathaia, and Sinne applies. Sabbathicr on 
the ancient nations has collected, and arranged alphabetically, 
the mass of these fables concerning nations of apes, pygmies, 
centaurs, Amazonians; of nations with one foot, or without a 
mouth; and of cyclops. 

Now it may bb novel information to the readers unacquainted 
with modern translations from the Sanscrit geographers, or with 
the native historians of China, or even with the European travel-^ 
lets into the East from tlie fourth to the sixteenthcentufy,to learn 
that all these fables of antiquity are not the inventions of Homer 
and Herodotus, of Curtius and Ovid, but are to be found in, 
perhaps, the more ancient writings of the Sanscrit historians, 
and of the methodical Chinese. In the Hackluit collection of 
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voyages at the 578th page, the monk Rubriquis observes; 

In the rocks of Cathaia, or of northern China, live creatures, 
which bend not the knee, buV leap—they are hunted.’* These 
are obviously the satyrs of the ancients, mere apeS, or men 
of the woods, homines sylrestres. In the first volume, 602d 
page of Harris, in the travels of Marco Polo, * are seen near 
the country of Tancut the C/un~Chin~taias/ who are fully 
described by this tourist in very similar terms of fable. In the 
ancient poem of the Ramayuna, which is now appearing in our 
language, the god Rama lights, and conquers, attended by a 
legion of sacred apes. The same poem, at the 316th page, 
describes, as the allies of Rama, sixty thousand Balukhilya, 
who were pigmy sages. In a note to the native Chinese novel, 
called the ' Pleasing History,’ translated into the English, and 
published in four volumes, duodecimo, the following tradition 
is found; “ The Chinese say, that, in Taitary [of which Tancut 
is a porr’an contiguous to their provincesj, a nation of Pigmies 
is so small, that ten or twelve of tlicm tie themselves in a string, 
lest the kites and cranes should fly away with one solitary country- 
man.” This story appears to be the origin of the Uiyiuam of 
Homer, and of their annual contests with the cranes: now, 
by a very fortunate hint, Herodotus, in describing the armour 
of the Eastern Ethiopians, [or the Chinese], seems to draw the 
tru^i from such a fable : th)^ nation had shot the cranc.s for 
the sake of their skins, and were armed witli a shield covered 
with the skin, and the feathers of the crane.* I’lie chrono¬ 
logical progress of the fable through all the pages of the classics 
is the following: we must peruse it with humane chanty for 
the weakness of man, even of the venerable philosophers of 
antiquity, and with every liberal allowance for the unavoidable 
ignorance of the inexperienced and early ages after the Hood. 
Homer, in the 3d book of the Iliad, Aristdtle on animals, 
Ovid’s Met. book 6. v. 90. in the edition of Burman, who 
quotes the poet's authorities, or his Greek and Syriac proto¬ 
types, Strabo, in book 7th, Juvenal, Sat. 13. v. 186, Pliny, in 

' Ahundred travellers into Ind'an America,Ncf;iohncl,orSibeiia, present 
us with prints of tlid warlike savages adorned, or armed, or clad in skins of 
birds. 
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book 4th, Mela, in book 3d, c. 8th, Suetonius, in A,ug 83, and 
Philos. Icon. 2. c. 22. A third instance of conformity between 
the Classical and the Sanscrit mythology is the narrative of the 
Centaurs; it is found in the 12tli book of Ovid’s Met. and of 
his prototypes quoted in the edition of Burman; in the two 
epic* poems of Homer, in Hesiod on the shield of Achilles, in 
the second Pythic ode of Pindar, in the 4th book of Diodorus, 
and in the 9th of Strabo, in Pausanias, 5. c. 10, in the diver* 
sified history of Aillian, 11. c. 2, in Apollod. 2. c. S, 1. 3, and 
in Hyginus's Fables, 33 and 62. Now Wilford, from Sanscrit 
geographers, plants the nation with four feet, or the C/iafaspada, 
on the fountains and banks of the river Jumna, in vol. the 8th, 
and at pages 347 and 348, and at page 367 the Asbas, or 
horses, in the modem seats of the Turkmans.* A fourth, and a 
more remarkable instance of coinciiience occurs in the tradition 
or fable of an Amazonian people. The following army of 
classics record their existence: Homer, and Virgil with his 
authorities, Herodotus in his 4tli book, and the 110th c. Strabo 
in the 11th book, and Diodorus in the 2d book, Dion. Hal. in 
the 4th, and Plutarch, with his authorities, in the life of Theseus: 
Justin, book 2, c. .5, Apollodorus, 2, c. 3 and 5, Hygin. fab. 
14 and 163, and Jornandes in the 7th c. of the affairs of the 
Goths. Now, in the Pleasing History, the Chinese novel 
mentioned above, in the 4rh voliufie, an entire play is founded 
on the story of a queen of Ainazonians situated in Tartary, and 
robbing the adjacent provinces of China of male children. 
Wilford, at the 3i6th page, vol. 8th, mentions from the Sans¬ 
crit authorities a tribe denominated Stirajah, or the Amazons, 
at the northern fountains of the river Jumna. 'I'his singular 
tradition survived to the age of Marco I’olo: at the 622d page 
of Harris's collection, he describes them: his expressions are 
similar to the following narrative in Brocquierc, who, at the 
l.'>9th and 193d pages of his travels, in the English transition, 
remarks, that “ he saw a woman wearing a tarquais like a man; 


’ DiuiiyMUS P<*rit'j{etcs dcscribos in Srytiiia the Hippopodrs as having the 
jcct of'liorscs. Til- fable is repeated in the tnivcU of Rubriquis and John dc 
Plano Caipiut. 
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for these women of the Tnrkman race fight like men: thirty 
thousand of the females bear the tarquais, and are under the 
dominion of a lord named rfiurk-gadiroly, who presides among 
the mountains of Armenia: he has ten thousand men at arms 
and one hundred thousand women/* A fifth instance of such 
a resemblance in fable occurs in Captain Wilford at the 347th 
page of the same volumey in which he quotes from the Sanscrits 
the name of the golden trecy or Taru-CanucUf and we may 
naturally inquire if* the story be not the same as that in Hero¬ 
dotus. The sixth and seventh cxamplesy which I shall adducey 
arc the two tribesy whose names are recorded by Captain Wil¬ 
ford at pages 344 and 347y vol. 8thy the Ecupada, or single 
footedy analogous to the Monopodes and Knopodes of Pliny; 
and the Aishamit or aoTojccoi, of the classiesy and particularly of 
Flinyy a people without mouths. The whimsical tradition of 
these clans has reached even to the distant age of Kubriquisy 
and John de Plano Carpiniy and is gravely related by Sir John 
Maundcville. Straboy in the 8th booky and a crowd of the 
poetSy Homery Hesiody Theocritus, Virgil and Ovid, with their 
numerous prototypes, describe the monstrous Cyclops: even 
this fable has been borrowed from the Induos; for Captain Wil¬ 
ford has discovered, near the Sacse of the classics, the tribe of 
EcavilochenaSf or the one-eyed. Every reflecting reader will 
sicken at this extended series of absurdities, and in reverential 
silence will throw a mantle on the credulity uf the human under¬ 
standing. 

Such have been the savage tribes, with which mythology and 
ignorance have covered the frontiers of Thina, and of Serica ; 
we shall conclude the essay with more authentic and liistorical 
geography. The last name, which has been given to the 
Chinese by the classics, is the Catthxi, or Chathte, whose situ¬ 
ation is marked in the geography of Ptolemy, atid who have been 
identified with China, in Mannert's northern geography, and by 
Dr. Vincent; rival names. Sir William Jones also, in Asiatic 
Researches, vol. 2, p. 21. adds, the name of Khata was given to 
China. I havtf likewise quoted the voluminous account of 
north and south China from Harris's volume, which contains 
the travels of the monk Rubriquis to Kathai, of the two Maho¬ 
metans, and of Marco Polo. Three passages from the Portuguese 




vd^ges have bee» abo inseitedY'pobabtf» a 8clit«MSe«< 
vhich will app^t the most decUive ol the Uentityof dflp^ 
and Cathay* is the following; dohn xle Plano Caipini, in die 
64th page of the first volunie of the Hackluyt collection* 
describes Zingis-Khan as overwhelnung* and plundering a part 
of the Cathayans* whose principal city abounded with gold, and 
with incredible wealth; at the 129th page Rubriquis adds* that 
Cathaia* a mighty and populous nation* Was anciently the 
Seres* who manufacture dresses of silk* and who are calledi 
(as Ptolemy observed in book 6, c. Iri.) Seres from a town of 
the same name; they possess a town with walls of silver* and. 
with a tower of gold. Strabo likewise at page 699 of the 15th 
book* describes the,site of the Cathei. (Wilford, it is true* 
identifies them in vol. 8. p. 349* Asiatic Researches* with the 
Chatars; but I suspect a mistake;} ** Some writers place Cathea* 
the country of the king Sopithes* between the two rivers 
Ilydaspes and Acerines: otliers beyond the Acesines* and the 
Hyarotis. It is a surprising fact* that so many honors are 
reported to be paid in Cathea to beauty; even dogs and horses 
are valued for the quality. Oncsicritus relates* that tlie king is 
selected for his charms of person: at the expiration of two 
months* a new born child is publicly determined to possess a 
good figure* and to be worthy of life* or the contrary; and he 
is sentenced by the magistiate toriie* or to live: they tinge their 
beards also with many and various colors* as ornamental: 
many Indoos indeed have adopted die same practice* for the 
, country pro<1uccs coloring substances admirably adapted to 
dye the hair* and their dresses: and the nation* frugal in other 
respects* loves ornament: the husband and the wife mutually 
choose each other; this circumstance appears to be peculiar 
to the Catheaiis: the wives also bum themselves on the funeral 
pile of their departed spouses; the following is said to be the 
reason of die custom: iti a former age* the wives* from a 
criminal attachment to young men* had deserted* or poisoned* 
their husbands; to prevent this latter crime* this, law was 
enacted<»neither die law* nor the mason of* it appear to me 
to be probable, ^riicy say* that in the land of Sopithes a quan¬ 
tity of salt is dug from a mountain* sufficiitfit to supply all 
VoL. Ill. No. VI. R 
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India: gold and silver ore Bkewise is discovered in o^er hills 
not hx distant^ as GorgoS) a dealer in metalS) has described j 
but the Indians, unskilled in Aeir fusion, and in'metallurgy« 
are ignorant of the riches, with which they abound, and on this 
account, conduct the process with great simplicity/’* Diod. Sic. 
b<^k 17. c. 10. repeats the above history, and adds, that Alex¬ 
ander burnt the greatest and strongest town of the Cathei, 
which he took srith difficulty. The inhabitants of another city 
submitted and were spared. The works of Du Halde on China, 
and the translations by the French of the Chinese historians, 
united with the prints, and the descriptions of Montanus in his 
early * Embassies to China and Japan,’ will diffuse a strong 
light on the assertions in M. Polo respecting Cathay and Mangi; 
and the mind must, in my humble opinion, be very prejudiced 
indeed, which, after the investigation, should refuse to admit its 
identity udth the very ancient Cluna. 

Dr. JcHnson has judiciously observed, that, in tracing the 
origin of any people, the most certain guide is the comparison 
of their language with the speech of a neighbouring state, and, 
1 may add, of an earlier kingdom. In closing our dissertatioft 
pn the identity of the Seres, the Thinse and the Cathei, with 
■the modem Chinese, it will be useful to apply this criterion 
and standard to the language of China in the several ages of 
the Sanscrit authors, of the classics, and of the modems. Sir 
William Jones in the discourse quoted above, 372d page, affords 
us this information: « Their spoken language not having 
been preserved in the usual symbols of articulate sounds, must 
have been for many ages in a continual flux} their letters, if 
we may so call them, aire merely the symbols of ideas; they 
have no ancient monuments, from which their origin can be 
traced, even by plausible conjecture.*’ In vol. 1. p. 418. in 
rile 4to edition, he had observed, that «the brder of sounds 
in the Chinese grammar corresponded nearly with that observed 
in Thibet, and hardly differed from that, which the Hindus 
consider the invention of ^ir gods.” 

The classics have mefely recorded that the tongue of the 
Seres di^ered from that of other men. Pausanias, in the 
passage, which 1 quoted above, asserts their descent from the 
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nungled blood of lodoos and of S.cytidan» '[or Tartalr^^ 
Halhedy one of the most extenm cn^ntal^ata Ewopa.hsMt 
produced^ attests in Us prefiice to the Gentoo ;laws, that 
all the Hebrew rootS) and the majority of the Chinese ate 
referable to* the parental tongue^ to the yet mcffe ancient 
Sabscrit; and Groner on China) in his second volnme, 
377th page) of the English translation) aver^ <*that their 
language has continued the same) and that no historical fact 
proves their ancient speech to differ from their modem} as' 
China has neither changed its inhabitants) nor admitted) ss otW 
countries have received, many millions of foreign Colonisti. 
The first chapters of die Chou-king were written two thousand 
three hundred years before Christ, yet they are still intelligible^” 
It is the Saxon Chronicle of China. » A speech is preserved 
wUch was made by an old man to the emperor Yao, and twd 
songs also of an equally remote date. The inseriptioiil. made 
by the early emperor Yu and inscribed on a roCk, are yet 
understood.” They are to China, Runic* rhymes dn Danish 
rocks: they are a Duillian inscription; ''the nation still imitates 
their old Law of Kingit is obviously their law of the twelve 
tables: the pronunciation, it is admitted, has changed, as may 
be proved by their old rhymes. Ebii Haiical, in the passage 
quoted above, confesses, that in Cheen the dialects arc numerous,' 
but seems to me at least to hint, that the language is the same: 
Marco Polo in the 619th page of Harris, is very conclusive and 
satisfactory: ** In all the nine kingdoms of Mangi one language 
is used, with variety of dialect, and but one sort of writing 
Van Braam, who travelled through the internal provinces of 
China, asserts, in his second volume, tliat «this wonderful 
language only exhibits through that extensive empire the slight 
variation of provincialisms, but that the national speech is 
intelligible in all its principalities, while the tongue of the 
Mandarines is minutely the same in all.*' A longer discdssion 
would oblige us to enter into the structure of their grammar, 
of which Grosier in the above chapter gives an enlargtKl delinOr 
ation, and on which Lord Monboddo, Harris, and Hager, with 
a hundred inferior names, have written commentaries. * 

It is more agreeable to the brevity of an essa^, to intimate the 
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fecreC cau8e> to which we may ascribe the uniformity and 
pemiaiience of the Chinese ^oiq;ue. All nationSy who have 
remained homogeneous) and uiuningledy during four, five, or 
thousand years; and •who, at the commencement of their 
national existence, were populous, and favorably cimumstanccd 
for a rapid increase of their population, have, in every history, 
retained during a long space of time their primitive tongue: 
some wUl probably only cease to speak a dialect of it, when the 
human race shall disappear from our globe. 'JThis fact is illus¬ 
trated in the ancient and modern tongue of the Arabian tribes 
a branch of the Assyrian^ and of the Hebfew stem; of the 
Mogul) of the SarmatiaH) or SclavoniaU) of the GothiC) including 
the Greek and the Latin) and of tire venerable Sanscrit. In all 
these illustrious examples) we see nations ranging themselves 
into vast masses, and the mother tongue subdividing itself into 
a hundred dialects, but the grand features of the family remain 
unimpaiTe\l. 

Such have been the successive migrations, and such the 
ori^al seats, of the Chinese; such have been in various ages the 
singular circumstances of the Cathei, Sinse, Thinse, and Seres; 
and such are the reasons for the inference that they constituted 
merely one people, the Chinese, in their ancient place of resi¬ 
dence. 

P.K. 


REMARKS 

ON THE INTRODUCTORY LINES OF THE ILIAD. 


PlAin and simple as we find the introductory lines of the Iliad 
tobe,ihe critics do not appear to have adequately comprehended 
diem. I* shall ^erefore here insert the original, with a few 
yemarks in illustration of it. 

' 9ad, iligXijVaSsco 

OvAc,ttJn}v, ^ fMqi *Ap(endis IXyi 
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S' iivxi^s^Al^t wp^fet^tv 

'Hpmev, 0^6; S> iKugix xSiisemv$ 

OlunnTffI rt vSvf JAs ^ irtKikn 
'rhe following is the version of Cowper: 

<( Sing, Muse, the deadly wrath of Peleiis* son, 

« Achilles source of many thousand woes^ ' ' 

^ To the Acharaii host, which-numerous souls 
** Of heroes sent to Ades premature, 

** And left their bodies to devouring dogs, 

« And birds ot heav*n (so Jove his will perform’d).** 

The object of the poet in this introduction is, to say that 
Jupiter originally planned the destruction of the Greeks | and, 
chat the anger of Achilles was but his instrument in executing 
it. The words of Prometheus in that play of .^schylus, when 
replying to the question of fo, who bound him to the rock ? 
express the exact meaning of Homer: 

Bo6\mfia [sh to Sisv, 'ff^afaroo Ss 
The above translator therefore is not correef when he represents 
the wrath of Achilles as the source of woes to the Greeks; but 
his mind, in this instance, was too much preoccupied by the 
version of his more tuneful predecessor t 

» Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
** Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddess, sing; 

*< That wrath, which hurl’d* to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
« The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain; 

« Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore 
tt Devouring dogs, and hungry vultures tore, 

« Since great Achilles an^ Atridcs strove: 

« Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove.*' 
Neither Pope nor Cowper were sufficiently versed in the lan¬ 
guage of Homer, and they were misled by those learned editors, 
on whose judgment they implicitly relied. Clarke and Eruestus 
have inserted the clause, Jio; S’ IrsXe/iro jSouXij in a pareutheSs, 
thus making that foreign and collateral, which was the intrinsic 
and direct object of the p^jet, namely, that the will of Jove was 
the source or spring of woes to the Greeks. Nor did Mr. Wake¬ 
field more adequately understand the passage, who thus writes 
in his Observations on Pope’s Translation: « The true interpre- 
^ti on in question is not obvious, I understand the ^poet aa 
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followsy But the will of Jove Wit/s all tliii time aecompHthing, 
He Ifad decreed the destruction of Trojr, which was brought 
forward by this very means, tHb quarrel between ^e chiefs; a 
circumstance, that appeared very likely to impede and even frus* 
trate the grand event. For the resentment occasioned by the 
death of Patroclus was fatal to Hector, and in him to Troy.” 

Homer, as Quintilian observes, has expressed the subject of 
his immortal poem with great brevity and perspicuity; but his 
language is Idghly figurative, as will appear by unfolding the 
primary senses of the terms used by him. From the old noun 
ia, earth, came perhaps the verb Seaf, to place in the earth, hence 
the leading and more appropriate meaning of it is to plantt 
which appears the sense of iSqxv in this place: « Achilles 
planted innumerable woes to the Greeks.—^His wrath was the 
soil in which Jove sowed the seeds of destruction to the Greeks.” 
Keoia to plant evils, ^vremv, to plant death, is 

a metaphijT of frequent recurrence in Homer, and he pursues 
and diversifies it in this place to the end of his exordium. 

Tire terms expressive of bodily or mental strength are copied 
by analogy from the evolution or growth of trees and plants: 
thus vis at vires is taken from vireo, to be green; vigor from 
vigeo, to vegetate. On this principle, the Hebrew an ah, ver¬ 
dure, or a plant in its bloomy is tlie parent of the Greek or 
tlic adverbialized sh englh\ and of the hence derived adjec¬ 
tive strong, but the primary sense of which is blooming. 

Thus our poet characterises the wife of Alcinous as 
surely not meaning throng or brave, but blooming. Farther, the 
Hebrew and Arabic oan hubt, is to shake, or cut down fruit from 
% tree. Hence apparently ifrrw, to strike, and by dilating the 
.aspirate into two vowels laxTco, of which the compound rgoi- 
aarraa therefore here .means prematurely to mow or to cut down. 
The souls of heroes were the fruits, which the v^rath of Achilles 
Was tbo means of cutting to the ground; and they served in this 
state to feed dogs and vultures. The figure of cutting men 
down in the bloom of life, like green grass, is common in all 
. Asiatic writings, and especially in the Jewish Scriptures. 

Finally, the words rsKite, r>Af0a», flaAXoi, are doubtless of the 
same origin, and*are applied with the strictest propriety to trees 
when -ejoresdng, to flowers that blossom, or to fnrits that 






ripen; and the sense which Homer conveys J>f inXff«ro isr 
the uill af Jove ripened or matured' it. The whole passage' 
may be thus rendered: ** The Wrath of Achilles planted innu¬ 
merable woes to the Greeks, prematurely cut down to Hades 
the souls of many blooming heroes, and made their bodies a 
prey to dogs and birds; but (while the wrath of AchiUes sowed 
the seed of this ruin) the will of Jove (was the cause which) 
ripened it into perfection.” 

It is a circumstance which deserves attention, and which 
confirms the above explanation, that Ailschylus, mhis Hepta epi 
Thebais, has obviously imitated this passage of Homer; and he 
appears to have understood it in the figurative sense here 
explained for, when the Chorus were describing the honors 
that would ensue on the capture of that city, they say 
Ol;(r^oy Trokuf rq»8* dyvyloiv 

itpoix ^ QU . -^Ver. 322. 

The sentiment of which is this: « What pity that this ancient 
city, in the height of prosperity, as a tree laden with fruits, 
should prematurely be cut down and plunged into Hades ” (see 
what is said of Chorazin and Bethsaida in Math, xi.) The 
Chorus, after dropping the allusion, resumes it at line 359. 
UavTO^ams Ss xotgiros ^oipcihg 
JIs<rm akyuvsi 

Ihxgov S' roiV $akaiAiivoka,v. 

Here the tree, to the root of which the axe of destruction was 
laid, showers down its foliage and fruits; and, by falling, 
pains the spectators, who before viewed them with delight. 
These fruits gave pleasure to the virgins, who contemplated 
them from their chambers; and they now occasion proportion- 
able anguish by tumbling on their heads. This contrast of 
present pain with past pleasure in the mind of the poet, is the 
circumskmcc, iin which is founded the propriety of the expres¬ 
sions akyuvu xofYfl'ug and vtxqh opitoi. The obscurity j>f this 
passage has been felt, but not removed, by the critics. 

Homer considered the individuality, or essence jof man, as 
consisting in his boJp, and not in his soul. The wrath of 
Achilles sent many blooming souls of heroes to Hades, but 
made those heroes themselves a prey to dogs. The natural 
system of Epicurus florished long before the birth of that philo- 
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sopher, ^nd our great bard appears obliquely to inculcate ft, 
when he docs not profess to do so. Lucretius himself with aU 
hfs admiration of the Grecian sage, was desirous to support his 
system by the authority of Homer: 

« Quo neque permanent animcc, neque cqrpora nostra; 

<* Sed qiiicdam simulacra) modis pailentia miris: 

« Unde sibi exortani) semper florentis Homeri 
« Commemorat speciem) lacrumas efFunderc salsas 
CoepissC) ct rcrum naturam expandcrc dictis.*’ 

The simulacra or species here mentioned were called slJcoXa by 
Epicurus, and by Homer; and the Latin poet alludes 

perhaps to the introductory lines of the Iliad. Those philo« 
sophers, who believed in the immateriality of mind, as placing 
the essence of self in soul, uniformly borrowed the term soul to 
signify self. Thus in Hebrew and Arabic nup/is means 
sout and self; and they would express, « a man threw himself 
into the nVer,” by « he threw his soul into the river.” On this 
principle a great number of passages in Greek and Hebrew 
receive much illustration. In Gen. iii. 8. we read ** And they 
heard the voice of the Lord walking in the garden in the coo! of 
the duvf But the original is ovn nnb laruach hejorn, “ in the 
spirit of'the or “ nr the self-same dai/." ^I'he wearied man, 

in one of the fables of f 'dima/tt is represented as invoking 
death to his spirity i. e. to hhaeelf. The pcim.iry sense pf 
is hreafht which is also that of Qv{kos, viinily it being derived 
from the Persian dum. Hence these terms in Homer and other 


Greek writers came to signify .splf as ’Jpy'uevof r,v ^mx^Vyhaving 
preserved himself; o^i-jira; Qvtiovy haviinr destroyed himself; 
and) when our Lord is said to groan iv rw ws'/fAUTi, the phrase 
means that he groaned in himself; i. t*. he Sighed without 
explaining to any around him the cause of the sorrow that 
swelled his bosom.—Sec M.irky viii. 13. 

Om the other hand, those philosophers) who considered the 
essence of man as consisting in mattery used the terms equivalcni 
to body, to denote self; hence corpus in Latin, and in 
Greek, are sometimes employed in diis signification, and this ia 
the reason why Homer, in the above passage, uses aurovs, them- 
sehcsf for vifiarii in opposition to 

March l^th, 1811. L L 
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Qa the Bespeci paid to Old Age bp the Athenians and ikf 

Jiomans. 


NO. II. 


ATHENIANS, 

If we turn our attention to the Athenians, we shall find die 
same respect paid to age even among'those fierce and haughty 
democrats. No man, who was under thirty, could be admitted 
a member of the senate of five hundred; * and, when the senate 
was assembled, the herald first called upon^ those, who were 
above fifty years of age, to deliver their sentiments: we find 
Demosthenes, who fiorished so many ages after the time of their 
legislator, Solon, and Who lived in times of such deplorable 
corruption, compelled to apologize, in his 1st Philippic, for 
rising to speak before the older members had delivered their 
sentiments. 

■ 

Aristophanes, in his comedy of the Clouds, (v.993.) represents 
the allegorical personages of Dicseus and of Adieus '^contending," 
as Mr. Cumberland observes in his translation, “ for the pos> 
session of their pupil, Phidippides, after the manner of the 
choice of Hercules." The poet thus contrives to introduce a 
comparison of the old system of education with the corrupt 
principles, which then prevailed in the schools: after Dicaeus 
has described in, lively colors the rational system of former 


* That tliirty was the senatorial ^ is evident from Xenophon's Afen. 
( 1 . 1. c. 1. f. aI.) 4NS TsirvVi tips Sswfwrqsj |»4 |[, m% waAs 

Ti jTMw ij ri i^inm jMsi, mnn irSi Jl? titvt 

ii*M»f rwf tutl * Kw^fusAwr* •*** tnft din, wit 

^ivTW, is tvati f(tf/(Mfs tSrit tv 9utfiytv nmi^tts hrSt, 
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times, he proceeds to deliver this advice to Fhidippides, whidi 
I diaU give in the words of Mr. Cumberland: 

*' Be wise, therefore, young man, and turn to me— 

" Turn to the better guide, so shall you learn 
" To scorn the noisy forum; shun the bath,. 

" And turn with blushes from the scene impure: 

« Tken eonseiotts innocence shall make tfou bold 
« To spurn tV injurious, but to reverend age 
** Meek and submissivef rising from your seat 
** To pay thehomagie due, nor shall you ever 
" Or wrii^ the parent's soul, or stain your own.” 

I must not dissemble the fact, that Herodotus, when he informs 
us in a passage, which I have already cited, that the Egyptians 
rise from their seats before old men, and yield the road to them, 
at the same time observes^ ** that the Lacedaemonians alone of 
the Grecians agree vdth them in this respectXenophon also 
puts these words, as I have before observed, into the mouth of 
the yctnger Pericles: ** When will Athens rival Sparta in 
paying respect to age? Her young men begin by despiang 
their parents, and hence arises the contempt which they feel 
for the aged and hoary head.” Pericles seems to have considered 
■this disrespect to age as one of the causes of the corruption, 
winch then prevailed in their manners. Nymphodorus, how¬ 
ever, in the passage, which 1 have already cited, says, that « this 
custom was observed alike*by Egyptians, and by Grecians” 
■and, in that chapter of the Memorabilia,' where Socrates endea- 


' L. S. c. 3. IS. l(>. ■ ■ fxaXicx? Vaickenacr on lirro- 

dotns (1. S..C. bO.) deems tliis pMsage spurioim, but wby should we not snp. 
pose (as Benwcll observes iii his notes on Xenophon’s Mem. Sd cd. p. .’tie.) 
that the conch of honor svas softer than the other coiiches? Tlios wc are 
informed by Mr. Bell, in his journey to Constantinople, (vol. Q. p. 417.) that 
tbe'ambassador, accoinp’inied by the gentlemen of his retinue, went into the 
Tiner'i tent, where a stool was prepared for his eaccllency; thegentlrmcn 
stood daring the time the ambassador remained: the vizier sat, cross-legged, 
on a sspAa raised abont half a foot from the floor, wAicA mu aU laid with rich 
eartett." Captain ilVinier, in his Embaaiy to Tibet, (p. i4S.) sajs, in bis 
afleaunt of a sdsit -to Snopoon Choomboo: We took onr 'leati on pites of 
gas Ai oao, that had been pliseedm the apposite dde sf the rsom/’ Ths Chmess also, 
if I W-W>t nbtakVu, fit i^oa piles eashioas, I hope the reader wUi here 
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vours to Rconcile die two broditTs^ Chaerepho and Chaerecrat^ 
and advises Chaerecrates, the younger of the two, to mdce 


' pardon a digression to explain from Savaiy a passage of Virgil. He observes, 
in his leUi letter: “ The master of the boose receives visitors vritboot laaoy 
compliments, bnt in an aiTectionatc manner: his equal* go and seat themselves 
by him, with their legs crossed; a posture by no means fiatiguing with clothes, 
which do not fetter the limbs: his inferiors are on their knees and seated on 
their heels: person* e/ great djstmction sit on on elevated eepha, (Ibis passage 
supplies another comment on the passage above, as, beside the mention of the 
sopha, it shows the great difference, which the Egyptians make at their ibasti 
and visits, between equals, infisriors, and superiors; and why should we not, 
suppose that something of this kind also prevailed among die Grecians?] from 
which they overlook the company: thus Eneas was in the place of honor iq 
the palace of Dido, when seated on a high bed, be related to the queen tiie 
disastrous fate of Troy reduced to ashos: 

Indc toro pater Eneas sic orsns ah idto. —I. 3. v. i, 

[Heyne says: “ altus tantum oniat; et erant triclinares lecti roagnificentis 
caiish alti^ accedebant pnlvini,”] the epithet of fhther proves that Virgil 
was perfectly acquainted with'eastern manners, with whom the name of 
Father is the most respectable title, which one can confer on any man: they 
still think it an honor to be so called: on die birth of a son, they quit their 
proper name for the appellation of Father of auch e one. I'hus, in die passage^ 
vrhirh 1 have just quoted from Mr. Dell, wc arc told that die vizier sat on an 
eleeatal aaghii: tliiis Mr. Bell says, in bis journey to Ispahan, (vol. ]. p. 81.) 
the aniliassador " was received fbv tlic Chan] in a magnificent hall, spread 
widi fine carpets; there wo* a aeai plaeeJ far the ambaaeador, while the reet «f 
fheeompam/ ant croaa-kgged on the carpels, itt the Persian mamier:’\ Again in 
p. 115. “ Wc were placed cross-legged on the carpets [at the house of the 
Devettar] except the ambasaador, who had a scat.” Thus Captain Turner says, in 
his Embassy to Bootan, (p. ST.) We advanc'd,and took onrscats [atthehousc 
of the SoobahofBn\adcwar]— he sat oppoMte tn us, on a scarlet cloth, having a 
square piece of tiger’s skin in the centre, spread upon a stage if wood, whieh 
icat elevated about a foot from, the floor." Ho say^, in p. 237, “ Wc found the 
ivgeiit [of Tibet] and Soopoon Cliooniboo «eatrd upon the left-hand-side of tfae 
throne, on elevated scuta raised with satin cushions :~tm raised seat* of cashtona 
had been prepared, towards which the regent, waring hia hand, with a very signifi¬ 
cant look, directed us to be seated[compare this passage also with Xenophon 
above] Again, in p. 333. ** 1 was allowed to visit Teshoo Lama, and found 
himpfoeed, in great form, upon his JUisnud, a fabric of sitk cudfona pUtA ihat upon 
mother, until the aeat ia elevated to the height tf four feet from the flioar.”’—FlT. 
Ilanner has given other inatances iq vol. ii. p. 500,4th ed. 
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the first ovcrturi’s of peace, Chxrcci^tcs replies, Uiat «it is 
absurd to eipcct him, the younger, to begin, whcn 'aTt mankind 
have agreed in making the cider take the lead, on every occasion, 
both of speech and of action the great master of morality, 
and of reason, asks in his turn, « wlietJier it is not the acknow¬ 
ledged custom of mankind for the younger to give the road to 
the elder, whenever he meets him, to rise from his seat, when¬ 
ever he approaches him, to honor him with a soft couch, and 
to allow him the priority of speech?” From what lias been said, 
J think tliat it may fairly be concluded, that the Lacedaemonians 
were more particular tli^n the Athenians in observing this 
goodly custom even in the more virtuous sera of the Athenian 
history; but that it was observed by those Athenians, who 
paid any attention to moral propriety, even in the time of 
Socrates, when the Athenians had degenerated from the 
yirtuous simplicity of their ancient manners. 

I sliall now proceed to present to tlie reader the opinions of 
Aristotle, of Plutarch, and of Fhocylides, upon this branch of 
moral duty, and shall thus close this part of our subject. Aris¬ 
totle,' in his Politics, (book vii. c. 14.) when he is discussing 
the topic of obedience, says: “ Nature will here be our best 
guide, who has m^ule the ciiitinction between age and youth; it 
is the privilege of age to cominarul, and it is tlie duty of youtli 
to obey: surely no man can^remonstrate against such an autho¬ 
rity, even if he considers himself as superior, in any respect, 
to the man, who exercises it over him, especially as he may 
console himself.by the reflection, that advanced age will confer 
upon him a similar degree of power.” The same great master 


1 *1 
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The old Trading here in oi)3i ^ f*j3' ti; Imt the latter reading, wliieli 

proponed in VietpriiM’s commentary upon thin work, gives to the passage st, 
innch spirit, and earrieS w'ith it sorli an air vt' probability, that I have adoptei^ 
|t io U|is iidnsidtioii. • 
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of reason says in his Ethics, (book ix. c. $•) * <* that we diould 
show to our seiuors the honor, which is due to their age, by 
rising at their approach, by yielding our seats to them, and by 
paying to them every other mark of respect.’* Diogenes, the 
Laeftian, in his curious and valuable “ Lives of the Grec'an 
philosophers, ” (segm. 82. I. 5.) tells us, that Demetrius used to 
inculcate these three duties upon the young: “ to reverence 
their parents at home; io reverence their seniors in the public 
roads; and, when they strayed into retired and desert places, to 
reverence themselves.”* The Cheronxan philosopher, in his 
tract on the Education of Children, says; Philosophy teaches 
us the difference between honor and turpitude, between justice 
and injustice} what we are to pursue, and what wc are to 
shun: Philosophy teaches us to rerercncc the gods, to honor 
our parents, to respect the aged headt to obey the laws and the 
magistrates of our country: Philosophy teaches us not to violate 
our matrimonial vows, not to insult our slaves, to be neither 
arrogant in prosperity, nor dejected in adve/sity, to be trans¬ 
ported neither with rage, nor with joy: ” “ these,” continues 
Plutarch, .ire the choicest blessings, which philosophy brings 
in her train.” Mr. Gifford, in his translation of the 13th satire 
of Juvenal, has produced a beautiful fragment of the poet 
Phocylidcs ^ upon this subject, which speaks in the same strong 
language: it is given in a note. What need is there to produce 
any addition? 1 testimonies ? Plcni sunt oinnes libri, plena; sapi- 
entium voces, plena cxemplorum vetustas. 


’ ^ H» rfitfUis pM yanuFi dEn' fuiXtrr iirx^Kth} ns xxi 

Toif xiruif TAW utxi KxXXitt 4 ixvrtii txvt ijrxfKUt xxi Tifu/v Si xxCxxrtf 
ii» 7 f’ «v TTXTxt St, ydnvnft yx^ riiP xvnr zrxTfi xxi puTfi, cul xi ta* 
TOW npeti, 4 tow oT^otnjyow, xXXx r^t mtTfutiit, ipciuf «i xxi xxt 

WXtTI TqV KXS' iXtKtXt, UIFXtXaTxnf, XXI XXrXxXlBII, 

xxi T#i$ ToiowToi;. 

m 

* Tews views (^4 SiTv, liri ftM tms tlxixf, tows yanTf xiiualai, u St rxTs e9ei;, 
To^ xirxpTxnTXf, h Si reels ifVft/xf, ixvntft- • 

^ AiSiMxi vaAfengerae'^vSi tixur St yeftvnr 
'iSfSit »•< irxfTxr, yi«4 S' xniXxmr 

vftrfivr iftiIXixx irxTfif irxig ripxiri y'ffxift. 
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We find the same respect paid to age by the. Roman legis¬ 
lator. Romulus styled the supreme council, which he himself 
established at Rome, the Senate, or assembly of aged men. 
But, diough the Senate of Rome was, by the institution of its 
founder, bomposed of aged men, yet younger men were, in 
subsequent times, admitted to the same honor. Ovid has some 
pretty lines upon this subject in the 5th book of his Fasti, v. 57. 

Magna fiiit quondam capitis reverentia cani, 

Inque suo pretio ruga senilis erat: 

Martis opus juvenes, animosaque bella gerebant, 

£t pro Dis aderant in statione suis: 

Viribus ilia minor, nec habendis utilis armis, 

Consilio patriae saepe ferebat opem: 

* Nec nisi post annos patuit tunc Curia seros; 

Nomen et aetatis mite Senatus erat: 

Jura dabat populo senior, finitaqne certis 
Legibus est actas, unde petatur honor. 

Et medius juvenum, non indignantibus ipsis, 

Ibat; et interior, si comes unus erat: ^ 

Verba quis auderct coram sene digna nibore 
Dicere ? Censurani longa scnecta dabat: 

Romulus hoc vidit; selectaque p^tora patres 
Dixit; ad hos urbis summa rclata novo;: 

Hinc sua majores posuisse vocabula Majo 
Tangor, et setati consuluisse suae: 


* Gcsner quotes this passage in his Thesaurus, under comes; as his obaer* 
vation is important, I shall quote it here: “ Hor. 8enn. 2, S, 17. 

Nec tameu illi ' 

Tn comes exterior, si postulct, ire recuses. 

9inisWrior, in sinistrS parte positui, ut evpiicat Porphyr. eleganter in hum; 
looaml^iniebns 14,24, itemque Lips. Elect, i, S. Iliad quidem satis epparet 
mrtsrjormi' esse ni|nu8 hoiioratuni, ampliorem interiorm: ctiam illud lotus 
tiftre CMC exterioifeni .ease, quod in primis locos Horatii modo laiidatiis 
decterat: de interiors loco Ovid. Fasti, 5,67. Quid ti orta ett hoe ratio inde, 
pudkoiuratiorieoueditur ad munun tre, (afus oUsrum, imdHin, tegit comes?” 
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Et Nuxaitor' di^sse potest, * Da,'Roiini]e, memem 
Hone senibiu ;* nec avum susdnutsse nepos. 

Nec leve pnepositi pignus successor honoris 
Junius a juTenum nomine dictus habet. 

However, though we find no positive assertion on the eubject 
of admission, in the classics, yet we may, as Dr. Adam * 
observes, reasonably conclude, from certain laws, which the 
Romans gave to foreign nations at different timet, that the sena^ 
torial age was not below thirty. This was, as we have* seen, the 
aonatorial age at Athens by the laws of Solon, and only half the 
senatorial age at Sparta by the laws of Lycurgus. The Roman 
senators were usually asked their opinion by the consul, or the 
prsetor, (if the consul was absent) from their dignity, or thrir 
age, as the difierent offices of government could be filled only 
by persons of a certain age.’ The order, in which they sat on 
the benches,^ which seem to have been distinct from one another, 
was probably determined by their dignity, such as consular, 
prxtorian, sedile, tribunitian, and qusestorian, or, in other words, 
by their age. No certain time seems anciently to have been 


' Pliitarcli, in liis Life of Nuina, fives us an account of the origin of the 
names of the ten moiitlis, wliirli tlien constitntod the Homan year. He lays, 
tliat the month of May is so calh d from Main, tlic motlier of Memiiy, to whom 
it is consecrated, and that the month of Jflne w so railed from its being the 
youthful season of the year. Sopie writers, liouever, asiert, tfiat these two 
montlis borrow their irames from the two ages, old and young; for the older men 
arc called mqfores, and tlio younger men arc uallcd Juniorrs. Gesner mentions 
in his Thesaurus two or three difTi-Tent etynudosics: ** Junius Meinis, teste 
Festo, d Jiiuone piitatur dictus, <|iieiii Jiinonialem, et Junonium dicebant. 
Sed posted detritis quibnsdam liti ri<t, c\ Jnnunio Jnnius cst dictus. Sunt 
qui pntant a Junio Briito dietum Jiinium: Vid. Macrob. Saturn, i. IS. Alii 
a junioribul derivant; sient Maium A majoribul, Ovid. Fast. G. 88. 

Juniinaest jnvenuiii, qui fuit ante senuin. 

Maius Mentis: ti majoribus dictus est Macrob. Saturn. 1 .13. Sunt qui Maium 
a Majestate deft deuoniinatum veliut, quod flamen Vulcanalis Calendis Mail* 
haic de« rem divinam facit." So uncertain a held of criticism is etymology ! 

Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis amici i • 

* Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 4. 

Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 18. 

* V^dam's Roman Antiquities, p. 18> 
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fixed for the enjoyment of difimnt ofiiccs, as Cict^ro m lua 
5th Philippic, positively asserts, tliat there were no Leges 
Annales in former times. As the different offices of govern¬ 
ment were created on different emergencies, regulations on this 
point were probably made at the time of their creation. Ltfcius 
Villius, in the year of Rome 573, made a specific law for the 
purpose, though some rule seems to have been previously 
observed. Cicero, in his 5th Philippic, positively asserts the 
consular age to have been forty-iithTce, and this was die highest 
civil honor at Rome. The first civil olfice, which could bo 
enjoyed,' was the quaistorship, which some scholars have 
asserted, from a passage in Dio, might be held at the age of 
twenty-five: other scholars have fixed the age at twenty-seven, 
on the authority of Polybius, who says, that the Romans were 
obliged to serve ten years in the army before they could aspire 
to any civil magistracy; and, as the military age was seventeen^ 
the ousestorial age was twenty-seven; but Cicero, who often 
boasts that he had acquired all the honors of the city, without 
any repulse, in his proper year, had passed his thirtieth year 
before he obtained the qusestorship, which he administered in 
the subsequent year in Sicily. Hence the usual age of enjoy¬ 
ing the quacstorship in the age of Cicero, was thirty-one. 

Plutarch, in his life of Publicola, informs us, that this dis¬ 
tinguished statesman, and 'disinterested patriot, left without a 
colleague by the death of Brutus, who fell in the field of battle, 
procured Lucretius, tlic father of the injured Lucrctia, to be 
appointed his colleague, and gave to him the fasces, together 
with the precedency, ns tlie older man; and this mark of respect 
to age has been continued from that time. We will here 
remark, that the two consuls were preceded by twelve lictors, 
who carried the fasces, or bundles of rods, in the middle of which 
axes were placed. Valerius Publicola, as Plutarch informs us 
in his life, ordered the axes to be taken away from the rods, as 
the badges of tyranny, but his successor restored them. The 


' Adam's Roman Antiquities, p. 105. 
^ Adam's Roman Antiquities, p. 4. 
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lictors bore tlie rods before each of the consula in his turn for a 
month, while they were at Rome, lest such a splendid appear¬ 
ance oi royal authority in two persons at once should excite any 
apprehensions in the multitude. While one of the consuls 
made his public appearance with these displays of power, his 
colleague was preceded only by a crier, and followed by the 
lictors without their rods: their authority was equal, and the 
Valerian law gave the right oj priority to the elder Plutarch 
says, that the law was continued to his time, but he is probably 
mistaken, as Aulus Gellius, in the 14th c. of the 2d book of his 
Attic Nights, informs us, that the Julian law of Augustus, to 
promote matrimony and population, assigned the right of priority 
to him, who had the greatest number of children} and he was 
generally called consul major, or prior; but the preference was 
still given to the older consul if they were equal in other respects. 

Many passages might be produced to show the great respect 
with which age was treated on every occasion, and in every 
place, among the Romans, even to a late period of their history; 
but I shall content myself with quoting a few of the most 
remarkable passages. Juvenal, in his 13th satire, when he is 
arraigning the predominant vices of the times in which he lived, 
contrasts the profligate contempt of age, which then prevailed, 
with the high respect which was paid to it in the reign of 
Saturn, or, to divest his words o£ poetic diction, in the most 
virtuous tcra of the Roman history. The warmth and energy, 
with which he expresses his sentiments, show the vast impor¬ 
tance, which was attached to a reverence for age in his scale of 
moral duty: 

Credebant hoc grande nefas, ct morte piandum, 

Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexcrat, et si 
Barbato cuicunque puer, licet ipse videret 
Plura dom£ iraga, et majores glandis acervos: 

Tam venerabile erat pru cedere quatuor annis, 

Primaqnc par adeo sacra* lanugo senecta*! v. .54—9. 

This passage supplies us with some curious information. Juve¬ 
nal says not only that the young man rose from his seat before 
the old man, but that every boy showed the same respect even 
to the bearded youth, though four years constituted the sole 
disparity. 

VoL. 111. No. VI. 
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I hope that I have fully provedj in the Third Number of the 
Classical Journal, that Juvenal means by jjuer, a boy of fifteen, 
and by harhatus, a youth of nineteen} 'by ^ivni5» a man of 
forty, and by vetulus, a man turned forty-fivc: hence then we 
learn the curious fact, that not only the boy of fifteen was 
obliged to rise before the youth of nineteen, but that the man 
of forty-five was obliged to show the same respect to his 
senior: we may make a further remark, that the boy of fifteen was 
obliged to show this respect to the youth of nineteen, however 
inferior in life to himself, as is proved by the context*, and 
consequently that the man of forty-five was obliged to rise 
before his senior, however inferior in life to himself. 

Valerius Maximus (in the Sd c. of the 2d book of his miscel¬ 
laneous work) says, “ that young men used to lavish honors 
upon the hoary head with such wakeful attention, that they 
eeemed to consider the aged as their common fathers. When¬ 
ever the senate was summoned to meet, tliey would conduct 
to the house some one of the senators, either a relation, or a 
friend of tlieir father, and would patiently wait by the folding- 
doors of the house, for the dismissal of tlie assembly, to reconduct 

him to his own home:-If they were invited to a 

dinner, they would regularly inquire who were to belong to 
the party, lest they should by mistake occupy a couch, to which 
an older man would have a better title; and, when the table 
was removed, they would wait for them to rise, before they 
themselves would attempt to depart:' hence we can easily 
see what reserve and modesty prevailed, even during the time 
of carousal, while they were present.” Aulus Gellius (in the 
14<th c. of the 2d book of his Attic Nights) has used even 
stronger language: he says, “ that more distinguished honors 
were, among the Romans of the earlier times, paid to age, than 
either rank or wealth could command; and that the young men 


* Gill tella us, on St. MattliPw, (r. xxiii. v. €.) that [auiong the Jews] “ to 
univF mn, who were vpiicnible with age, or excelled in prudence and aiitlie- 
rity, I ha sitting and the more honorahlr place were gitin; and, when the 

table wa^ taken away, they used to rise first:'' CAlcx. ub Alex. Geoidl. Dier. 
I. V. c. 81.) Sec Burder’s Oriental Custoou, vol. ii. p. SOit. 3d cd. where thi* 
passage is cited.* 
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tf those days used to rererence their elders almost as gods, and 
treat them almost as parents. Hie precedency vm given to 
age in every place, and the preference was shown to age on every 
Occasion, We are informed by the writers of Roman antiqui¬ 
ties, that the junior part of the company used to conduct the 
older men to their homes from a feast; a custom derived, as 
they relate, from the Lacedxmonians, among whom citizens 
were, by the laws of Lycurgus, always treated on .every occa* 
sion with higher respect, as they advanced in years.* 


* Soma writers assert, as we are informed by Plutarch, in his Life of Numa, 
that Numa was the scholar of Pythagoras; while other writers affirm, that 
Pythagoras of Samos florished five generatians below tlie time of Numa: 
[« Pytliagoras, the philosopher, visited Italy in the reign of tlir elder Tarquio, 
in the 51st Olympiad, and four generations, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
asserts, after Numa.”—Lo^gAorne's Note] but that Pythagoras of Sparta, who 
won the prise at the Olympic race in the 61 st Olympiad, (about tlie third 
year of which Numa came to the throne) travelled ihto Italy, formed an 
acquaintaiice with the prince, and assisted him in tlie regulation of the govern¬ 
ment : hence many Spartan customs were introduced by Pytliagoras amoi^ 
the Homans; but, let ns not forget that Numa was of Sabine extraction, and 
that the Sabines pride themselves npoii a lAcedarmonian origin: [“ tlie same 
Dionysius informs us, that he found in the history of the Sabines, that, while 
Lycurgus was tlie guardian of his nephew, Euromus (Cbarilans it should be), 
some of the Lacedaemonians, unable to endure the severity of his laws, fled ioto 
Italy, and settled first at Pometia, from whence several of tliem removed into< 
the country of the Sabines, and, nniting with that people, taught tiicm their 
customs, particularly those relating to tlic conduct of war, to fortitude, 
patience, and a frugal and abstemious manner of living: this colony then 
settled in Italy one hundred and twenty yean before the birth of Numa.”— 
Lmtghonut's Note.} Thus we see that these Roman antiquaries had some 
grounds of probability for tlieir assertion; but, perhaps, it is as onreasoiiable 
to derive this goodly custom from tlie Lacedaemonians, as it would be unrea^ 
sonable to say, that lycurgus borrowed his laws on respect to age from the 
Jewish legislator, who, in the I9tii c> of Leviticus, gives this commandment to 
the Jews: Thon shall rise up before the hoary head, and honor the lace dT the 
old man, and fear thy God, I am the Lord.” We must not rashly conclude, 
that, because certain customs and laws, which have been observed for ages in 
one country, are found in another country, they were borrowed from tiiat 
country; for the two nations mi^t have had one common origin: this remark 
appears to me of considerable importance in the disenssion qf labjects, which 
Involve the origin of nations, and of rites. 
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CicerOf in his tteadse on Old Age^ c. 18. says^ that "young 
men in his time used to yield the road to the hoary head in the 
streets, to rise from their seats at the approach of aged men, to 
salute them as they passed, to conduct them to public places, to 
escort them to their homes, to court their'company, and to 
consult them in every difficulty.” ' Ovid, in a passage, which I 
have already quoted, also tells us, that the young men used 
to escort the aged through the streets: if two .youths accom¬ 
panied an bid man, they used to place him in the middle, and 
where only one accompanied him, he used to give him the wall 
£c medius juvenum, non indignantibus ipsis, 

Ibat; et interior, $i comes unus crat. 

Cicero tells us, in his treatise on Old Age, (c. 18.) that 
" there is, among other excellent rules, which are observed in 
the Augural College, one, which merits particular mention, 
that every member delivers his opinion by his seniority, and 
that the senior takes the precedency of ail the younger mem¬ 
bers, even though they should be his superiors in point of rank.” 
Melmoth in a note on this passage, says, that the eldest member 
was always the president of the society.* This respect to age 
not only was observed on these public occasions, but influenced 
their conduct in domestic life, and in ordinary conversation. 
We are told in the inimitable Essay on Friendship, that Scipio, 
the conqueror of Hannibal,«and the pride of Rome, treated 
Quintus Maximus, his elder brother, an excellent character, 
though he was very inferior to himself, ** with as much defe¬ 
rence and regard, (to use the translation of Melmoth) as if he 
had advanced as far beyond him in every other article, as in 
point of years.” Cicero, in a letter to his brother Quintus, 
positively declares, that an elder brotlicr is intitled to the respect 
of his younger brother.* 

When Lxlius had, as he thought, satisfied«the wishes of his 
sons-in-law, Scaevola and Fannius, who had requested him to 
give* them a discourse on Friendship, Fannius intreats him to 
proceed^ and says, " that he ans^joers in his ffam right for Scavola, 


* Adaun'8 Antiquities, p. S06. 7.8. 

.* Quid verd tiiuni fiiinin? Quid imaginem tnain, quammeas Cicero ct sna> 
bat at fratrem, ctjam ut nuyorcni fratreu verebatur ? 
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is the youm^er** Here then we see that age was privileged 
to speak before youth^ not only in the Senate, and in the Augu¬ 
ral College, but in ordinary conversation. 

Cicero, in his essay on Old Age, declares, that the respect, 
which is paid to age, forms an infallible criterion to determine 
the moral advancement of a people.”' 

He declares, in his Offices,* ** that to reverence his ciders is 
the bounden duty of a young man }’* and says, that he should 
select from them the best and the most approved characters, that 
he may regulate his conduct by their advice, and submit to their 
authority; for the ignorance of youthful minds must be guided 
by the experience of age,” “ Even in the moments of relax¬ 
ation, and the reign of pleasure,” continues this admirable 
moralist, “ let them never forget the rule of temperance, and 
never transgress the bounds of modesty; and tliis object will be 
more readily effected, if the elders arc suffered to mingle with 
tlicm on these occasions.” I have already shown, tliat the 
young and the old were required by the laws of liycurgus to 
associate constantly together; and Valerius Maximus’ tells us 
that the young and the old mingled together at the banquets of 
the Romans in early times: he says, tlvat the aged part of the 
company used to sing, to the sound of the pipe,*^ the illustrious 
achievements of their ancestors, to infuse a spirit of emulation 
into the young men, who were present: he declaims upon the 
glory, and the utility of the contest: he observes, “ that, as 
youth paid its tribute of respect to age, so age, when it was 
in the wane of its own strength and activity, distinguished by 
its favors and regards tliose, who were entering upon the busy 
stage of public life: ” he asks, in a tone of triumphant exult- 


* Ilaec—'ip-sa simt fionorabilia, quae vidciitur levia atipii' ooiiiiiiiiuia: saliitari, 
appeti, deredi, assiirRi, deduct, rcduci, nnisuli: qua* ot apnd iioa, ct in aliis 
civitatibus, ut qiia'qiic optiinc morata, ita diligeutisaiiuc obsor\autur,c. 18. 

^ L. 1. c. 34. 

I 

3 L. S. c. 1. $ lo. ' 

^ Circro, in the 1st book of his Tusculan Disputations, has abo preserved 
this Act, and appeakto the OriginesofCato for the truth oHiis assertion; awd 
QuiotUiao (1.1. c. 8. dc Nusick) baa made the same lenufc. 
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ation, what other country can exhibit such au admlraUe 
mode of public instruction ? From these schools/’ says he, ** the 
Camilluses, the Scipios, the Fabriciuses, the Marcelluses, the 
Fabiuses, issued into public life : ” and he adds, with a servility, 
which is too often discoverable in his pages, hence tlie deified 
Caesars, the noblest members of heaven, came to dispense their 
blessings upon the Roman world.” 

I shall offer, on a future occasion, some remarks on the 
respect) which was paid to age among the Jews. 

R, 


nORM CLASSICJS, 


NO. II. 


Qnid cat cnini tarn riirtoMim, quani vrrboriiin \cl optimnnim atqnc orna* 
tissitnonim sonitus iiiiiiiis. niilla nibjccta scnlcntia nccHciciitia ?—Cicero dc 
(h-at. 1 . 12 . 

Hoaprs of hiigr u ords, nplioorderl hideously, 

Witii liurrid sound, thoiiji'li liavinj; little sense, 

Ifave marr'd the Mice of frondiy Poesic. 

Spenser. 


Of all the authors that have been marred and disfigured by the 
absurdities of Grammarians, there arc none that have sufiered so 
mucli in this respect as Homer. This circumstance is easily 
accotftitcd for. Throughout the whole of his works we find 
words interspersed, which occur in such forms as not to admit 
of being classed under any particular dialect. 

The greater part of these consists of such of the earlier forma 
as were prevalent during the time of Homer, but afterwords' 
gradually disappeared in writings of those poets who ipune- 
diately succeeded him. 
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Of this class are the forms fjnsv, ffwatf ttc, (which, by poetic 

licence, sometimes double the jdi, in order Uiat the former may 

form a trochee, and the latter a dactyl, for the convenience of 

the heroic measure.) 

■ 

M'jScttv TS *EMENAIf re epyeov. 

Iliad, 1. 443. ' 

"Epxos *£3/£.V ffoXe/UrOio* xaxoug S' eg fniarcrov eXeirrtv, 

Uiad. 299. 

Here we have a remarkable instance of perverse hallucination; 
under the words eiiev, ep.p.svM, and eftavsit, the common 

Lexicographers assert that these forms are used Poctice, .Mdici, 
and Dorici, for the more usual form : We cannot but 
exclaim on the occasion, « ingeniosi magis quam docti homun- 
Clones!” but even so we arc inclined to think we give them 
more credit than they deserve: that they arc “ docti” is out of 
the question, and (in faith) we must own that they have as little 
claim to tlic title of ingeniosiWliat a mass of successive 
stupidity !—Pori it 'I’.nfid, and Ihiir?! We might have 
believed them, or at any rate not have so utterly despised them, 
had they been content with one out of three absurdities j but, 
however, to cut the matter short, sp.svui and e/isv, or (as we 
Jiave just shown) poetic.dly spuuvmi and tu.p^ov are only the ori¬ 
ginal forms of tlie infinitive mood^ The truth of this assertion 
appears clearly from analogy; we will take the two forms of 
the Greek word for ‘ sm«/ —i'a;, which is obsolete, and ifiuil 
(afterwards £i,wi) which exists. The original infinitive of no is 
l/* 3 vj from whence, in the natural course of contraction, we 
come at eh, if such a word existed *, but it appears that there 
is no infinitive from this obsolete form in use, except the original 
one Iju-ev, or (by poetic licence) eapi^v ; the latter form of winch 
docs not (if wo, recollect rightly) occur in Homer, and but 
once in Theocritus: 

■ Tu KsivTsg * 

''EMMKS avplxrav u.sy vvelpoypy - 

idyll, vji. 28. • 

But from IjK/xi we have the original infinitive tiuvm, or (by 
poetic licence) Ejxjmevai} which when regu^rly contracted, 
becomes ehau 
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And this Is the mystery which is wrapped up in the grand 
technical way of accounting for what is simple and obvious, by 
« concatenation of harsh, unintelligible sounds, enough to 
scare a whole class of «tirones Graeculi”— i/oting beginners. 

Hence then we are enabled to reduce the matted to a regular 


• Prict. Imlii' Oriff. prifT. iw/. Cont.hi/drppp./ji, Rcetnt/orm. 


Rrsi form. 
Second foim. 

I-H. 

. 

C sum ) 

tfAEV . 

efjttmi . 

['•*1 . 

[lEMl]. 

[.r,i 

ffyai 

First form. 
Second form. 

[6'j)] . 

IVI] . 

(pono) 

1 

. 

1 * 

6i/jLiyni . 

H 

[5eJv] 

9utM 

First form. 
Second form. 

u!.] • • 

• 

('renioj 

iX9i|<XEV .... 

• • • ■ 

• • • • 

i>9f7v 

[cXSsivai] 

m 

First form. 
Second form. 

j 

iXK'W, 0/ • • ■ ■ 

JXx',ucy. 

• • • • 

1 


IXx’iv 

[iXxtrvai] 


For fear of mistake wc will observe, that the infinitive eXxciv, 
with the circumflex on the last syllabic, if contracted from 
i^xEftsv, which has the acute on the penult, must necessarily be 
referred to eXxIco, and contractedly lAxw, tralio, and not to the 
more usual form chKw. (Vid. Scapul. in verbo IXxeco, so.) 

Having thus, if we mistake not, clearly shown, that the 
forms Ijaev, ifnmi, are original infinitives, and hot used Poetici, 
Dortch, and for elvai, which is more usual; we will 

now endeavour to exterminate another preposterous method of 
making quidlibet ex quolibet.” We frequently meet in 
Homer with the!' words vs^eXtiyegereif imr^aj Imn^Karstf fju^iereif 
tiguvru, and others similarly formed: of this kind we will 
•upply some instances*- 
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wf r^v ^ ouri NE^EAHFEPETA Zmg, 

Iliad. A. 511. 

rwy ai9* fiyeftovrus ytg^vMg ^lUnOTA Nhfrxp. 

B. 601. 

n^vtug 6* afinov sJ^s’ yepm V 'lUllH'AATA Nearaop. 

Odyns. r, 444f. 

oupavQ9iv xxru^Sa-x’ irpor,x! yaq ETPTOUA Zs6g. 

Iliad. P. S4S. 

KTAXOX.-UTA Tlwn^itov^ xa) "ExTcog. 

.B. 390. 

uurap 6 auTs OTES'F 'Aye^su.vovi AEtjre ^op^mi. 

B. 106. 

ot xe (t.e rtfitjc ou<rif puiKtara is MIITIETA Zsug. 

A. 175. 

^Egi^dag 'AKAKIITA' vopsv 8e ot d.y'kautv vlov. 

II. 185. 

irgirog 1' uv aeiSs Kaxjuv 'ITKTA MsvxXxag. 

'rheon il^ [rh/ll. //. 30. 

Ss (TxoXu/iig; T avflsT, xai 'IIXKTA rernf. 

Ilcsiud. Op. tS D. B. 200. 

The common way of accounting for words of this form, is 
to put them down as vorntives used tty the Eofiuits Jor uomi- 
natires :~~~vfhat can be more erroneous than this, and as we 
will immediately show, what can be more ridiculous and absurd ? 
But this doctrine is not peculiar to the Grammarians and Lexico¬ 
graphers of a later date; it has been handed down for whole 
ages witli unfortunate exactness. 

Others, almost as absurdly, say that the Macedonians used 
£ for g$ or rjg, in words like ix^orug. See. -Eustathius (Iliad. B. 
336.) says :— iTnroVse voiqrixi) euQela rmv cvixwv. qv xa) Sa-ai Ss 
xar* auTviVf 6 (Iliad, //. 125.) xal rig opolag, £u^ 0 «- 

pm 6 /ZijXouo’twnjf MaxeSovcov yXcacrin]; slvai Ksysr oi rghromn 
svdsMv x?iivopevtov r^g OT to IIX eig (W pi} emugelf 

pv^ifrog &p^lpax§og~ V6(r^ ev) iroA^wv. o7; irvps^)]xoAou9ij<re xa) to, 
SusoT *jlyapepvovi. (Iliad. B. 107 ) ■■-i - ** iTnrdra is the* nomina¬ 
tive case of the singular number used by the poets; which, 
and as many as are of this form, as the word linrri?MTa, and 
the like, Eudatmon of Felusium says is pecuUar to the dialect 
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of the Macedonians: who, when nominatives [in NX] make 
OT in the genitive, change the NS into A ; for fear that an 
amphimacer, {imnr^s) which is not admissible in heroics, 
should occur in many places: among which is the passage, 

OveoT* *AyeifiAitwvt” . . — Apollon. Synt. (p. !213. 1. 18.) 

unites the absurdity of considering the vocative case used for 
the nominative with the ridiculous account of words of this 
form being peculiar to the Macedonians: earn eudei-jov 

‘irapa)M[i,^avsrMj xarA Maxe^ovixov &og ^ Ge<rTOt\ixov-~-auT^g 6 
avTS 0tfeW—vuveAsyp^ovrof • xal toD £p$pou irecpaXXeiyiiv rijf 
xreua-eeas. ** The vocative case is used for the nominative 
according to a custom of the Macedonians, or of the Thessa¬ 
lians, (as in the passage) uvr^g 6 avrs Ovetrj x. t. the article 
too jointly with the termination proving the change of the case, 
(sc. from the vocative to the nominative.)” 

This is heaping blunder upon blunder, folly upon folly: a 
conclusion is drawn contradicting the truth, from such data as, 
when properly considered, cannot but produce one directly 
opposite. Let us for a moment exclude every other reason; 
and what can more decisively show that Husotsc is of itself a 
nominative case, than the article which is prefixed, and the 
general tenor of the passage ? 


uvu 6s xpslwv ' Ayafi;[J.VCOV 

sisTJj, (rxt,vrpov ^oovy to fiev”II^stKTTog xxp.= tsu^mv. 

"Jl*l>AlXTOX fJih Souks Jit Kgovioan uvsiKTr 
uvTsig up* ZETX u£ks StuxToptp 'Apysi^oyrr,' 

'EPMEIAX OS SeSxiV llihoTTi vKyi^Uttco' 

auTug '() avTS IIEAO^ StSx Troipoivi Aacuv* 

'ATPETS Ss Ovjjvxsov, tAwrsv woAuetow fiviary 
auTup '() uvTS OTEXT”Ayu/jt,spt.yovi Aeiirs 

Iliad. B. 100. 


Here we have ’'/Itfuicrog, Zsug, 'Epposlufj 6 TTsAo^/, ^Arpsug, 
and 6 evsVra; since then the article 6 is never prefixed to the 
vocative case, but always to the nominative, it follows as a 
necessary consequence that Ousara is a nominative; of what 
kind we will show by-and-by. 

So much thCc learned .^milius Portus had the sagacity to 
discover, but stUl was a slave to the opinion, tliat words of this 
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kind were of Mac^imn origin. We will quote what he 
says on the subject. '' 

« T/T pro TZ/JS* in terminatioAe nominativi singularis primae 
declinationis simplicium. Hoc autem fit vocativo in nomina- 
tivuni migranfe; [ut aiunt] quod alii MueedonibuSf alii Attids, 
alii AhleiUiihus proprium esse tradunt. Eustathius, TA 
0*Bi tudiiai a§<rsyiKoov oyofiarcev, vrt ex twv eif H23 yiyovTM nari 
ykZaffcty Mctx^iytaVy oloy imr^ee, ayri rou linranjf xa) vpag 
fi-srpov EfftT>]$evsTai rd Toiuura.** Which we thus translate : 

“ [Nominatives] ending in tA" are nominatives from mascu¬ 
line nouns, because they are formed from nominatives in HS 
according to the dialect of tlie Macedonians ; as imrora for 
Ittvoths : and such forms are adapted to the convenience of the 
metre.’* ** At in libello dc dialcctis in Lascaris Grammatic. 
p. 605. hsec terminatio nomiiiujn masculinorum Atficis tribui- 
tur; and p. 7S1. Alolemibtts cadem tribuitur: Quamobrem 
hxc sententiarum varietas est observanda. Varia cxempla vide 
in locis ante scriptis. Theocritus Idyllio octavo,*vcrsu trigesimo i 

irpctTOs 8* tSv d“j8s Xap^cov 'ITKTA MsvaXxas. 

Quanquam alii dicunt Maccdoncs in nominativist qui desinunt 
in HSf rejccto mutarc // in ^ i ut d Aoa-alvijj, 6 Kimxiyu, 

6 Mu^iAAigr, o il/u^jAXoc. Sic Ithotci Kitrrxq, and vj^eAijye^fra 
ZsCs. Negant cnini vocativum prq nominativo positum: quod 
coniirmant allato vcrsiculu quodam, quern Eustathius ex 
Epigrammate citat, 

■ -ffUTrip Is pt,’ Konaiya. 

Ubi cum sit finis versus, nihil impediebat, quominills diceretur 
KiTretiviHf si (ut alii putant) metri causa casus mutatus fuisset. 
Item Horn. Iliad. B. 107. 

uirap 0 but? OueOT *AyoLfMfuym Xsixs 

6 cnim cum vocativo nunquam conjungitur. Ergo to 6ue<rr» 
no 7 t vncaiivus est pro nominativo sed nominalivus Macedonia 
fomiatus*’ 

It is to be lamented, that a man, who was bpld enough to 
renounce the greater part of this absurd way of accounting for 
words of this form, should still retain so much of it as to 
believe the fact of their being of Macedonian origin, without 
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being able either to derive a proof from the grammarians^ who 
gave him this account, or to deduce one himself. We have 
reason to fear he suflered himself to become the dupe of the 
old adage—" omne ignotum pro magnifico.” The gramma¬ 
rians being at a loss to account for this unusual form of the 
nominative case, and not being able from their ignorance of the 
matter to class it under any regular and obvious dialect, laid it 
down as an assertion not to be contradicted (as they thought) 
from want of data to go upon, that tliis was peculiar to the 
Macedonians. 

The fact is, that all such words as ys^iJitiyegsTa, 

Itiard, evpudvaf See. are nothing but A'lolic nominatives; and 
that where the common Greeks used II^ in the nominative 
singular of this declension, the J'joiiam used A' i dropping 
the 2i and changing E or II into .r. 

This may be partly gathered from the fragments we have of 
those authors, who wrote in pure. ilLolic; and we conclude 
with believing, that in such writers the form 111' in this case 
was never used, but always A". 

But it is still more evident from tlie Latin language, which in 
its original state was a mixture of Tuscan and of ancient Greek 
or >£olic} (for the ./tlolic' is the oldest Greek dialect, and was 
first introduced into Latium by Evandcr, a king of Arcadia, 
which was an ADolian colbny,) for we find such M'ords as 
po, athleliiy cometily bibliopolti, sairripd, planctSy prophetd^ 
sophisiuy Sci/fM, Spbaritity Robtdy nautdy &c. &c. which are 
indisputably formed from the Greek words, wohjtjj;, 

varpaLni^Cy vhMiriTr,Sy cre<J»OTi]f, 

IxuSrjfj lupsipiTtjSf Bomris, vu'jTtiCf x. r. A. and not only mascu¬ 
lines so derived, but even feminines; as tnargaritd, chariUy 
Sec. from ^iMpyagiTviej x. t. A. 

Hence then we have (as we think) plainly demonstrated, tliat 
such words as VsisAjjyf/seTa, iVsTijAara, Sec. are not vocatives 


* Coat mot autnn fliiigaa I<atiiM] in «c inultam cruditionpni, Mve ilia ex 
Ora’eis vrta qua; sunt pluriina, pr.ecipiicqiic /Eol cA nlme f chi fft 

MiTtuo water simitlimus) clecluiutii.—Quiiitil. Instit. Orator, i. j. 6% 
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used for nominatives, but are of themselyes mminatives ff 
Molic formation. 

It is not to be denied but that some of them do actually 
occur in the vocative case, whencci probably^ this mistake 
proceeded. .So Iliad. O. 174.-^ 

eiyysKiinv nvai toi, KTANOXAITA, 

hv§Q ^egowra jrapai Atof aiyio^oio. 

And Iliad. A. 508.— 

eik?M TV Trap jiAiv tItov, *OKvfJi,irts, MHTIETA Zev, 

In Iliad. A. 498. wc have this line— 

eupey S* ETPTOTIA KpoviSr^v urep Yiftevov a^Aav. 

Plence we conceive these ingenious blunderers, to preserve 
uniformity, would exclaim, vocativm, pro aveasntivo, Poetic^, 
jKoHre, and Dorici format us! This would, if possible, be 
more contemptible than their way of accounting for the A^lic 
nominative. The trutli is, that the form svguoirlfX, which 
seldom, if ever, appears, becomes eupvoIIX, or (as we are 
pleased to write it) evgvo^: hence then the regular accusative 
is fjpuova ; which, according to Heyne’s accentuation, is rightly 
distinguished from the nominative svgvovu : in nominatives of 
this kind, as p.rirUra, <‘;r?ri]A«T«, he has uniformly used the 
accent of their corresponding fornis in HX, (viz. in common 
Greek) and has extended this to the vocatives also; whereas 
the common editions of Homer have all along accentuated such 
words on the antepenult, as |UMjT»er«, IvnojAara, whether they 
occur in the nominative or vocative. Wc attach much credit 
to Hcyne on this account, and have no doubt of the propriety 
of such change of accentuation, as wc find that this rule 
prevails also with such words of this formation as are oxytons 
when ending in //i': tlius we have IvxTst an oxyton, because 
I-j'xTijs is also an oxyton. 

However, on a general examination of these forms, we,think 
we can lay down the following assertion as a canon, perhaps 
without exception; viz.—that, in the case of such words of 
this kind as end trochaically, have in the penult a syllable long 
by nature, or a diphthong, and arc formed from paroxytons in 
//:$'; some of/these are circumflexed on tin! penult, others 
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acuted on the antepenult^ while none of them follow the 
accentuation of their forms in ffX—Thus from 


xoavop^etlri]; 

op<roTpixtvi^S 

uyketOTpiaivTiS 


we have 


xveaif^ouTet, 

/3a0ufbq-ra. 

• / • w 

AXfltx^ne. 

6§<roTplauy£. 

ayKeurplMva, 


Genitives in A are cut down from genitives in AO, and follow 
the same accentuation as if the final short vowel o had been 
cut off through the initial vowel of a subsequent word:— 
Thus from 

OiSiiroScuo wc have OlSmoSai. 

ogsa-t^ario - opect^xra. 

Evparreio ■■■'■ ■ E&pdirra. 

aly^juirao • eet^juMira 

axi^njrfto - cxi^ngra. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON LONGINUS. 

I 


NO. 11. 


*ETI ye /xii, itet rat wgoxsijifceva h Tutg mXiruuig hret^Xx, exxvrore 
rd vgoTegfiij.xTx rcuv prjTopwv lAeXerwptavx xxovarxi, xal 

clov ixrpi^erxi, xa\ rolg jrpxyfixri, xxtA Vo elxog, iXe 69 epx 

(TUMxXd/^ver o! Se vDv eolxafji.ev, e^i}, traiSojuatOei; elvxi SouXeixg 
fuxPxg, Toig otUT^iS xx) hriTY/SeupLao-tv, dtraXtov eri ^poinj- 
luermv, /aovovoux eveavxgyxmfjievoi, xed dyeutrroi xx\Xl(rrov xxi 

yovi/MUTXTOv Xoyeov vxptMTOs, rijv e?<eu$epixv, Xeyeo. p. 161. 

Toup’s Sd. ed. Iv rxig iroXirelaig. More says here, p. 250. 

In Kbcrh c\vitatibus, v. ad Isocr. c. 35.’* ^a$Xa. Lang« 
baine says here, p. 112: « £cce hie vocem hra9\x, quam semel 
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tantilm apud Euripidem legi, perperam notarit Ulpianiti ad 
Dem. Phil. 1. ponitaf hie pro pnemiis istis, quibus Respub- 
tics Oratorea suos honorare solebanti qualia inyenio (Philostr. 
in Hermocrate) ore^avou;, anAiiaf^ (rir/o-ei;, Kop^v^s$ xo) t& 
hpac^Mf corqnaJtf easque aureas, sumtu publico procuratas; 
immunities d trihulis et pensiombus; victum de publico, 
Jthenis quidem in Prqtanco: quod (ut alia multa) etiam ad 
posteros descendit fiexS*f ('^hucyd. 1. 2.) usquedum duode- 
vicBsimum aiatis annum, ut exponit Scholiastea; • purpurene 
gestandi privelegium, et sacerdoiium administrandi ; vita func« 
tis autem epitaphia, scpulturam publlcam, columnas, et statuas 
decernebant, quod de Zenone (Lacrt. 1. 7.) Icgimus, aliisque.*' 

rd v§ 0 Tsprip,xTit. More says here, p. 251. <* 8. 

rd \{fu;^ixd jxsyifljj.” 

rd 'it^HTsqrift.uTei t'mv pr,Topav ptXsTWfitva axomrat, xu) 

oToy exTql^eTutf xa] roTf vpaypaa-i, xeerd to elxo^^ eAeu^epa o^yrx- 
AdjXTTSi. Ruhnken says here, p. 226: “ Duxit traiislatioiicm a 
Platone Polit. iv. p. 451. c. xai Td;^a dv vagdXXi^Ka erxovoumf, 
xa) rpi^ovTs:, ua-vsg ex wvgslaiv cxAdjuvt/xi iroifj<raifji,ey r^y Sixeciotru- 
yr^y : Plutonem non tarn imitatus est, quam descripsit Philo Jud. 
tom. 1. p. 683. Tg/^ovrey yup uei roiiy yrsp\ 6<rt()Ti]T0s Aoyouy, xa$ai~ 
vsg ex xvgeleov to SeoeiSeoTecToy evTEjSeiacy ^eyyog Troiautriy ixXapjTrny 

item Syrianus, Comment. MS. in Aristotclis Metaphysica: 

xu) wirxeg ex mgeicav ruv sTfttmjfjioytXMy QecogrifjLatTeoy vagetrpilSoiAsyaty 
(ftSc dy«Ad,tt\Jf«* yospov: vide Petr. Wesselingium, Epist. ad Hen. 
Venem. p. 22.” Toup, in his Emcnd.itioiis of Hcsychius, 
says (vol. 3. p. 351) at the word wpelov : ** Apollon. Rhod. i. 
1184 . " - — ’Toi djur^t wgr,tx hvvjs<rMy : Schol. xug^ix ydg ravrx 
^ma) rd TTpOTTpi^opt-eva dAAtjXoi, ^rgo; to wuo eyyeyay, uy to jiteV 
ecTiv uxTJoy, o xubshM aropsvs Lucian, Vcr. Hist. 1. 1. p. 659. 
avrot b'g rd xugnx (ruyrpi^xvTti, xx) uyuxx'MJxrres, demyov lx r»y 
vupovTtov Ixoiovju.Eda : ubi Schol. wgeJa, Toitg ?rupEX|3oAiTa$ Ai0ouy 
Aeyfi: ita Synesi'us Epist. i.S9* p. 508. wpos volov aAAo vjpelov 
vxguTgi^els jusrd ngv legdy cau hvorexotpi ro5 voS ^aoroet^eg 

eyyoyoy.’* Smith thus translates the passage : “ And what is 
more, in free states there are prizes to be gained, \^hich are 
worth disputing; so that by this means the natlhral faculties of 
the orators are sharpened and polished by continvfal practice, 
and the liberty of their thoughts, as it is reasonable to expect. 
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diines coi^spicuously out in the liberty of their debates.** 
Dacier presents us w^th the following note: « Eadem libertas 
in eefrum scriptis, quae in factis effiilget; cdm istiusMOiU 
oratores liberi sunt suique juris, animis eorum huic in sc 
imperio assuetus, nihil profert, quod non indicia qnaedam habet 
illius libertatis, qui semper morentur, et ad quam omnia eorum 
facta diriguntuT.” More thus translates the passage: « Prsete- 
rea non vulgaris animi indoleS) quae in oratore est» praemiis in 
libera civitate propositis perpetuo exercetur, acuitur, ac velut 
cote teritur, et una cum rebus gestis ita exsplendescit, ut et 
ipsa libera- sit.” Langbaine thus : ** Quin etiam, ob proposita 
in Rebus publicis prsemia, insignes ills, quibus excellunt 
oratores, animi dotes exercitationibus excults undiquc cliciun> 
tur, simulque cum ipsis rebus, ut par est, effulgent liberae.** 
The Latin version annexed to Toup*s cd. thus: ** Egregis 
animi dotes Rhetorum semper exercitatae acuuntur, et quasi 
terendo excutiuntur, ct cum rebus una (uti par est) libenc 
effulgent.” The greater part of the critics and the commenta> 
tors of Longinus do not seem to have perceived that Longinus 
here uses two distinct metaphors: the first is taken from a 
whet-stone; he says, that the talents of the orators are 
whetted and improved by practice, iisXermfMva uxovareti : the 
second is taken from a fire-stone; he says, that the mutual 
attrition, which necessarily t^kes place, draws forth the latent 
sparks of genius, which are not stifled as they rise, but have 
full play allowed to them by the free and open discussion of 
subjects: neither do the critics seem to have perceived the 
meaning of rd a-payjuiaTa here, which is subjects: thus Longinus 
says in the 10th c. (p. 76. Toup): ouxouy, In-eiS)} UASI TOIX 
nPAFMAXI ^6<ret <ruv^Qe6u rivd jxo^ia raif uXaij ffi/WTrap^oi/ra, 
aVBtyxris yevoiT etv fifuv S^J/ovg ahrtov, to T(sv eft^e^fjusveov exKsystv 
del r» xacipicCrocToe, x») ravTU rfi vgos dXXijXoc eyio’uvtieo’ei xaSscvse 
Ti (ToiyM fTSisiv luvxtrSai :' Since then there naturally belong 


' Dr. Johnson pats tlicse beautiful words into the moutli of Imlar, in his 
inimitable Tu|c of Kasselas: ** 'I'liv biisintss of a poet is to examine, not the 
individual, bitt the species; to remark ;;cnera1 properties and large appear- 
■nees; he docs uof uuiober tlie streaks of the tulip, or describe the diftcrent 
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to every subject certain parts, n^ich 'are inseparaUy attacfatid 
to the^natter, a judicious selection of all the hapjnest circum»< 
stances,' and such an ingenious disposition of the difierent 
materials, as to blend them into a whole without any apparent' 
art, must necessarily produce the sublime." A note of Wolfe’s 
(p. 355. in Mounteney’s ed.) on a passage of Demosthenes is 
the best comment upon this passage of Longinus: « Minutae 
et scrupuloss actiones quasi comminuunt et discerpunt anioios, 
et humi abjiciunt; magnae autem res eosdem erigunt et dilatant: 
sic Cic. 1. de Off. < Quse cura’ (defcndendi et juvandi plures) 
< exsuscitat etiam animos, et majores ad rem gerendam facit :* 
idem eodem libro negat magnitudinem animi declarari posse 
nisi in republic!, ydg 'TAH Til 'TIIOKEIMENII STNE- 
IIEKTEINETAI ^TXHf Tivoe Sus’/Arrdtx/vijrov, xal ISO~ 
MEFEen TOIX nPAFMASI lyxot2arTSfi.ivrir This truth is 
illustrated with such beauty and force by Tacitus, in the 37th 
chap, of his inimitable Dialogue on the Causes of the Corrup¬ 
tion of Eloquence, that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
transcribing the passage: «Multum interest'utrumne de furto, 
aut formula et iiiterdicto, dicendum habeas, an de ambitu 
comitiorum, expilatis sociis, et embus trucidatis, qux mala 
sicut non accidere melius est, isque optimus civitatis status 
liabetidus est, quo nihU tale patimur: ita, edm accidereiit, 
ingeiitem eloquentiae materiem siihministrabant; crescit enim 
cum amplitudine rerum vis ingeniit nec quisquam claram et 
illustremorationem efficere potest, nisi qui causam parem invenit: 
non opinor Demosthenem orationes illustrant, quas adversds 
tutores suos composuit; nec Ciceronem magnum oratorem 
P. Quinctius defensus, aut L. Archias, faciunt: Catilina, et 
Milo, et Verres, et Antonius, hanc illi famam circumdederunt: 
non, quia tanti fuit, Remp. males ferre cives, ut uberem ad 
dicendum materiapi oratores haberent; sed, ut subinde admo- 


sliades of the verdure of the forest: he is to exhibit in his portraits jsf nature 
such prominent and striking features, as tecal the original ta every mind; and 
must negleet the minuter discriminationB, which one may have remarked, and 
another have neglected, for those characteristics, which are alike obvious to 
•vigilance and carelessness.” 

• VoL. UI. No. ▼!. 
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neo, qu«8^n» meminerimust sciamusque noa de ei re loqiu, 
qus facilii^s turbidis et inquietis temporibus exddt: qius 
ignorat utdius ac melius esse, frui pace quim bello vexaii ? 
Plures tamenbonos prseliatores bella, quim pax ferunt: similia 
eloquentix conditio: nam quo saepius steterit tanquam in acie, 
quoque plures ct intulcrit ictus, et excepeiit, quo major adver* 
sarius et acrior quicum pugnas sibi asperas desumserit, tanto 
altior, et excelsior, ct illis nobilitatus discriminibus, in ore 
hominum agit, quorum ea natura est, ut secura nolint.” 

Oi Ss vvv eo/x«/t9v, e^if, waihiiadgis shat huXelas tixxlaf. This 
hv\sU hxaia has long been the crux of commentators. Madame 
Dacier interprets dtxaia by miid and lenient: Dr. Pearce 
supposes that Longinus meant un absolute servitude^ (as 
hxaia in Isocrates signifies a despotic government,) and 
conjectures, that Longinus added these words, lest his loyalty 
to the Roman Emperor should be suspected. Toup says p. 342. 
« De hoc loco, ut alios taceam, Cl.Taylorus ad ^schin. Contr. 
Ctesiph. p. 644 : sed res nondum dilucidata est: SovKsia dixata 
est justa et legitima servitus: hue respexit infra Longinus, 
SouXci'av, nav f, SixaioTan ^: ad quem locum in primis adtendisse 
debuerant nostri editores.” Dr. Taylor, in the passage to which 
Toup refers, says, « S/xaiof illc est, qui earn rem rite cxsequi> 
tur, in qua occupatur : ita Lucian Xenoph. vocat Uxam vvy 
ypa^ea, i. e. idoneum anefytrem: ad earn normam scriptum 
reperimus apud Longiii. vailopa^sii shat iaoXsiag Sixaiaff i. c. 
perfectn ei absolute this interpretation agrees with the inter¬ 
pretation of Dr. Pearce: Dr. Smith adopts the opinion of Dr. 
Pearce in the translation of vatZopaAsls shat SovXsIag BixaiaCf and 
has subjoined a note upon the subject; but he renders the 
other passage, SouXe/av, xav 7, hxaivcam^, thus, ** so slavery, be 
it never so easif which agrees witli the interpretation of M. 
Dacier: More differs from all these critics jn his view of the 
passage : he says, p. 251. “ Czuszs justa httjm acmenta setvi^ 
tntiti p* Iff* evplicattlie passage to which More refers, is 
this: iiKXiL pfivors rot; toioutoi;, oloi vsg iaph ipslg, af/sivov 
dg^sc-dat ^ eXeu^'^ou; shaif hrslToi ys u^s^slaat to aunXov, tof 
tlgxriis a^sxoif xs*rd two ai nXcovs^/ai x^o iirtxJwTsiav rolg 

xaxoSs oixoufMviiiv, 1 incline to the opinion of those critics, 
who understand by Bixafaj Just and lawful, A passage in the' 
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Sd book of Ckero on the Nature of the Godst whete he is 
.speaking of Dipnysitts, tlie Tyrant of Sicily, may serve to 
throw some light upon this difficult passage: « Earn potestatem, 
quam ipse per sceius erat nactus, quasi Justam et legitimam, 
hereditatis loco, fiiio tradidit.” The slavery, which the Roman 
Emperors exercised, had, in the opinion of Longinus, become 
(like Dionysius’s) laipful aiid justf because it had been sanctioned 
by long possession, and had been transmitted from father to son 
(like Dionysius’s) as an acknowledged property, or, to speak in 
modern language, as an intailed estate. The elegant and 
original poet, Cowper, in the 5th book of the Task, presents 
us with the best comment upon this passage: 

Such dupes arc men to custom, and so prone 
To FCv’reDce what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use, 

Tiiat even servitude, the worst of ills. 

Because deliver’d down from sire to son. 

Is kept and guarded os a sacred thing !'* 

These lines arc so apposite, that one would liave thought 
that the poet had written them for the purpose of illustrating 
the idea of Longinus. 

ToTf ed/TTis eds<n xat hrtrrJSeufuxirtVf dwscAwv srt $govi)|aaTcav, 
fiovovovK evso'irapyavufi.emt. Toup says here, p. 342. « Quo^ 
modo locutus est Heraclides, AHeg. Homer, p. 408, su^u; y&q 
ex ngeonis qXix/scf rd v^iria rav aprtfJUtHeov veilScev Biia<rxa\Iaj vetp 
exsivcp TtrSsoeraif xa\ fiovovou iyeff7rec§y6iva)(itvoig (leg. Ivea^ctpyef 
veaijJm) rolg thriinv avrou xu6eim^el wor/ftep ydXeexri rdg 
ivipBoiAev." Thus Tacitus says, in his celebrated Dialogue on 
the Causes of the Corruption of Eloquence, c. 29. « ^opria 
ct peculiaria hujus urbis vitia parti in vdero matris concipi 
mihi videntur, histrionalis favor, ct gladiatorum equorumque 
Studia.” 

’E^ dvaXSov m ^povrifiaTeov : thus Homer says— * 

■ ■ ' il«78’ HTaXd ^povsovTu. H* $• V. 567. 

■ ' ’ATaKoi^pivei v^Viov avreog.' II. 

0 

The commtMi mode of expression is dutnTJm Bixrym : thus 
Automedon, 6. (quoted by Schaefer in Bos, p. 37) xsm** 
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Sy^iiBurn wTruXuv x»vu/Aeii)v im)(wv, ad q. 1. Jacobsios 
admovit Horatianum: i 

" Jam nnnc et incputos amores 
])e tenero nieditatiir uKgue." 

Thus Cic. Fam. i. 6. (quoted in Palairet’s Lajin Ellipses^ 
p. 35.) ** Sed praesta te eum, qui mihi d teneris (ut Gneci 
dicunt) un^iculis es cognitus.” 

*/2<r9rep owv——dxow» rd yXairroxojtMt, h o?f o! Iluyiietht xxXou- 
[uwi Tpi^ovCbuy 0 ^ (ilvov xtoXueif rwv lyxeKhturfAevav rdf av^tjTeiff 
dXXd xa) ffvvayuy 8id rlv mpwsiiievov rolg (rmfJMtri Seo'fioy* ovreef 
arraa-ety SovKsIaVf xav y Sixaiordn], ^u^r,s yXearr^xo/xov xal xoivov 
^ 1 ] Tt; ano^yvBiiTO ds<r[/MTrigioy. Toup p. 162»3. The ancients 
seem to have supposed, that the diminutive stature of the 
Pygmies was the effect of art, and that they were, in early life, 
boA confined in close chests, which impeded their growth, and 
swathed in close bandages, which diminished their natural size.^ 

Mr. Barrow, in his Travels to the Cape of Good Hope, 
(vol. I. p. 239.) endeavours to identify the Bosjesmans of the 
Cape, and the Pygmies of the ancients: " In their general 
physical character they bear a strong resemblance to tAe 
Pi/gmiei, and Troglodytes, who are said to have dwelt in the 
neighborhood of the Nile; tlie character drawn by Diodorus 
Siculus, of some of tlie Ethiopian nations, agrees exactly with 
that of the Bosjesmans: a grpss brutality is stated by him to 
have prevailed in all their manners and customs; their voices 
were shrill and dissonant, and scarcely human; their language 
almost inarticulate; and they wore no sort of clothing: the 
Ethiopian soldiers, when called upon to defend themselvps, or 
to face an enemy, stuck their poisoned arrows within a fillet 
bound round the head, which, projecting like so many rays, 
formed a kind of crown: the Bosjesmans do exactly the same . 
thing, and they place them in this manner,for die double 


' Suetoiuua, in the Life of Augustus, c. 83, says: " Pnmilos atqne distor* 
tos, et omnes generis qjusdein, ut ludibria nature malique ominU, abhorrebat.’* 
Casaubon lias presented us with the following note: ** Inter ministeria magna* 
turn, nani et nanae senfper iiieniDt: fucrunt autem pumili non solum naturA, 
sed et curA atque institutione; mangones enun ut efficerent nanos, conclusos 
atebant in arqA pueros et ftsciis revinctos: vide Longinum ' 
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purpose of expeditious shooting, and of striking terror into the 
minds of their enemies.’* I may be permitted to remark Irere, 
as another testimony, that Barrow ascribes to the women of the 
Bosjesmans an enormous distension of the breast, and that 
Juvenal mehtions, in the 162d verse of the 12th Satire, this 
distension of the breast as a peculiarity in the Ethiopian 
women on the borders of Egypt.' 

But other testimonies may bo adduced to prove this identity 
of the Bosjesmans and the Pygmies: Mr. Barrow informs us, 
as we have seen, that « the Pygmies dwelt in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Nilenow Homer, Mela, and Strabo place the 
Pygmies in Ethiopia; Juvenal places them in Thrace : 

Ad subitas Thracum volucrca, nnberaqiic sonorain 

PygmwiH parvis enrrit bcllator in annis. Sat. xiii. v. 167 , 

Rupert! has the following note on the passage: ** Pygmteos 
Plinius, vii. 2. in Indi&, at iv. 2. in Thracia: Homerus, Mela, et 
Strabo, in .ZEtliiopia, alii in Scythi.% ponunt: Cf. Harduin. ad 
Plin. I. 1. et Koeppen ad Horn- II. y. 3—%and Philostratus 
(Icon. 2. c. 22.) says, « that Hercules, after his conquest of 
Antaeus, fell asleep in the Deserts of Africa, and was attacked 
by the J\i/gmies, who discharged their amus upon him:” 
Juvenal * gives to the Pygmies a stature of one foot, but Pliny, 
[in 7.2. (quoted in Gesner, under Pj/gmo’i) Super Astomos 
extrema in parte Spithamaei Pygmaei narrantur, ternas spitha- 
mas longitudine, h. e. lenios dodrautes non excedeutef-l is more 
liberal to them. Mr. Barrow informs us, in p. 193, that a 
Bosjesman, whom he saw, was only four feet five inches high, 
and that his two wives were of a still shorter stature, one being 
four feet two inches, and the other four feet three inches : he 
tells us, in p. 233, that the Bosjesmans are in their persons 
extremely diminutive : « the tallest of the men measured only 
four feet nine Inches, and the tallest woman four feet four 
inches; about four feet six inches is said to be the middle size 
of the men, and four feet that of the women} one of these, that 
had had several children, measured only three feet nine inches.” 


* Qais tuDiidum guttur miraturiii Alpibw? Autquil 
In Meroe crasio nu^OFem infante inamillain P • 

^ Teta Gobon peda una cit altior uno. 



Same account of the Besearches of the German hitetati on 
the subject of Ancient Literature and History; drama up 
from a Report made to the French Institute, by Charles 
ViLLERs, Corresponding Member of the class of Ancivut 
History, 6fc. 


NO. J. 


The name of M. Villers stands deservedly high, both on the 
Continent and in this country. His work on the Reformation 
of Luthe'*' has been followed by several otlier valuable lucubra¬ 
tions, and in the Annual Memoirs of the Institute his name is 
recorded as the author of many learned communications ; most 
of which have found their way to this country in a detached 
form; the reputation of the author having secured them a 
general circulation. 

Although the present work can only be regarded as a 
Catalogue Raisomu: of contemporary German authors, M. 
Villers has contrived to give it a most entertaining form. In 
many instances, within the limited space of a few lines, he has 
not only sketched the character of the work before him, but has 
introduced a short biography of its author, and a critique on 
his previous performances. Wc have no doubt that it will 
afford our readers much pleasure to peruse a few specimens of 
the peculiar kind of composition to which we allude; these, 
however, we will defer, until we discharge what we conceive 
to be our first duty, that of presenting the public with M. 
Villers* introductory remarks on the Literature of Germany, 
which exliibit an additional proof of the philosophical and dis¬ 
criminating spirit; with which he enters upon a subject, rendered 
doubly interesting to an English reader, from the long interval 
which has occurred since any literary importations have ^een 
effected from that country. 
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A^ong tke nations,” says M. Villers, *< who glory in 
the cultivation of learning, and who with a noble emulation 
strive in the advancement of the human mind, and contribute 
to the general progress of science, the Germans have always 
held an honorable rank. If they have not neglected the physical 
and mathematical sciences, nor the arts, and the belles letttes; 
if they have had a Kepler, Leibnitz, Otho dc Guericke, Regio- 
montan, Stahl, Lieberkuhn, Haller, Tschimhaus, Tobie Mayer, 
Euler; and in the fine arts, Winkelman, Sulzer,‘Mengs, and 
Klopstock; it would nevertheless seem, that the genius peculiar 
to the Inhabitants of Germany leads them in preference to the 
various studies, which form the peculiar province of the class of 
History and Ancient Literature of the Institute. The members 
of this class are not ignorant of the services rendered to classical 
erudition, or to history, by Camerarius, Buxtorf, Cluver, Faber, 
Freinsheim, Gronovius and Grxvius, Vossius, Conring, Schelfer, 
MorhofT, Reineccius, Spanheim, PuiFendorf, Fabricius, Otnive, 
Scckendorf, Mosheim, Baumgarten, Gesne/, Buschitig, Michae- 
lis, and many others. These valuable men have now their 
successors, who have come forward with the age, and it is to 
part of their labors that 1 am now to call the attention of the 
class. 

« Let me be permitted now to explain, in a few words, what are 
the local circumstances, and psedominant ideas, which fix, as 
it were, the bent of the German Literati. In fact, so long as 
science spoke the same language throughout Europe, so long 
as the Latin was the common idiom with the learned in this 
part of the world; the same spirit was preserved among them, 
and tlieir labors had nearly the same tendency. But since tlic 
general prevalence of the custom of unriting in the vulgar 
language of the country, the European Literati have nearly 
ceased to forn\so strict a Cast by themselves. I'hose of each 
country arc insulated, in some measure, from the rest, and arc 
constrained to act upon their national character, the taste and 
impulse of which they mu.st necessarily follow. 

** Nature, in placing an immense barrier between th*e people of 
the Continent of Europe, seems to have divided ^icm into two 
distinct races, whose temperament and character are entirely 
different. 
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« The first, which we may call the GaUie race, occupies the 
South and West part of the great C^ain of the Alps, and the 
Valley of the Rhine. The other, the Germanic race, extends 
to the East and North of the same barrier. 

*< The German race, whose'limits extend from the Adriatic 
Gulf, the Rhine, and the North Sea, to the German Provinces 
of the Russian Empire, and which comprehend Denmark, and 
evdi Sweden and Hungary, has therefore a peculiar kind of 
Literature, *which prevails over the above countries. The 
character of this Literature in general springs from the character 
of the nation; calmer, more patient, more contemplative, and 
more inclined to be subject to the empire of ideas than the 
Gaflic character, which is more lively, more disposed to embrace 
the empire of rea/Um't and to fix upon objects, which it pursues 
with ardor. Both characters have their advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages. The little we have said clearly intimates that the German 
author bringswith him into his inquiries upon languages, antiqui¬ 
ties and history, an assiduity and perseverance, and a scrupulous 
precision, which leads him to the minutest details, convinced that 
nothing is totally useless;, and that an observation, apparently 
trifling, belongs to the whole of the science, and may even throw 
an unexpected light upon some part of it. The importance which 
he attaches to things, that may appear superfluous to others, 
makes him willingly tell all (hat he knows. This excessive 
accuracy, which is sometimes fatiguing to a listless reader, has 
frequently been denominated pedantry by the men of the 
world, while the German authors themselves regard as super¬ 
ficial such works as are treated in any other manner. 

« To this kind of literary rectitude we must add the important 
consideration, that the German author does not labor for a 
court, or for a world modelled upon it, which make elegance 
and refined sentiments the supreme conditions Crf the success of 
every literary work. The language read and spoken in most 
of the •German courts is French: the German author, there¬ 
fore, finds his judges in the nation itself, which is cut oflF from 
all the influence. of the manners of the court, or of the great 
world. 

» In Germany the Literati, and their judges, do not live in 
great cities, and are still less confined to one capital, under the 
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tyn^tiical Empire of a conventional taste, or fadiionabie 
opinions. The German author is insulated from what is 
the world: his public is-dispersed over avast territoiy, from 
Berne, in Switaerland, to die Gates of Bt. Petersburg; and in 
this way he is judged on the one hand with a great spirit of 
liberality, and on the other he enjoys a very great degree of 
independence, and is completely loosened from every influence 
foreign to his studies, or to his meditations. Hence the German 
scholars are those, perhaps, who have the most truly classical 
tact, and who modernise the ancients least of all. Hence their 
success in the translations of the ancients, particularly the 
Greeks, either on account of some secret affinity between the 
two nations, as the analogy between the two languages would 
seem to indicate, or of a common origin, which is lost in the 
darkness of time/' 

M. Villers then proceeds to pay some high compliments to 
the reformed religion, as having been the means of inviting the 
Germans to the study of the languages in •general, but more 
particularly of those which arc connected with Biblical 
inquiries. 

** I have said enough,'’ he continues, « to present to my 
readers the physiognomy, as it were, of the German Literature. 
I shall add, that whether on account of their solitary life, or 
from a noble trait in the Gcrnfnn character, and which is 
developed more fully among them, they generally love science 
and truth, purely for the sake of science and truth themselves. 
They despise what is called, effect; they calculate little upon 
external expression, and sacriiicc it without hesitation to an 
ideal perfection, to a general progress of the mind, which seems 
to be the idol witli almost all of them, and which gives to their 
writings that grave and mild character, which can only be 
indicated by the word, /tumanity, a term which has been long 
applied to classical studies.” 

It is curious to observe witli what caution M. Villers avoids 
all interference with politics; this branch of study Jic dismisses 
from the view of his readers in the following iranner: 

• « I have taken care in the subsequent pages to alhidc to those 
sciences only which strictly come within the cognizance of the 
class. To admit of Le^istatinn and Phiiosop/n/ (fes travaux 
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^ la legisiatioH ^ ^ la philosophie) would have led me 
too far: each of tliese subjects would require a volume for 
itself, and experience has taught me that I should find great 
^fficulty in making myself understood. For the same reason 
X'have restricted myself on many occasions to a mere announce 
of title pages : if 1 had given a detailed account of every book, 
ien years would not have been sufficient for my purpose.*’ 

M. Villers arranges his work under thirteen different heads, 
viz.—^Encyclopedix and Mctliods of Classical Studies—Latin 
Literature—Greek Literature—^Translations—Oriental Litera« 
turc—Biblical Literature of the Old and New Testament-^ 
Falxography—Archeology and Mythology—Ancient Geogra* 
phy—History—History of Religion and of the Church-p- 
i^istory of Literature—^Frogranunata—^’Fheses and other minor 
productions. 

Having furnished our readers with the above sketch of the 
introduc^ry part of the work, we proceed to the enumeration 
of books and authors, which it is the peculiar object of M. 
Villers’ labors to give. 

I. Encyclopedije and Methods of Classical Studies. 

The Germans, at an early period, saw the necessity of con¬ 
ferring an order and arrang^ent on Classical Studies, which 
should form a complete system, and in which the connection of 
each part, with die whole, should be indicated. So early as 
1607, John de Wouveren, of Hamburgh, published with this 
view his treatise « De I’olymathia,” which Gronovius has 
incorporated unto the 10th volume of his Thesaurus. At a more 
recent period (1757) Gesner, of Gottingen, published his 
** Frimx liiiesB Isagogcs in eruditioncm universalem }” and 
more recently still, M. Eschenbourg, of Brqpswick, gave the 
world his ** Manuel de l/itterature Classique.” 

7'he Encyclopedia Fhilologica,” of M. Fidleborn, (Breslau, 
1798,) teems with the stores which have been added to the 
science of antiquities by the new schools of Holland, Germany, 
England, and France. We may say the same of the « Institu- 
tiones Fhilologicse,” of Beck, (1787) of the “ Essais Archeo- 
logiques” of Groddek, printed at Lemberg in 1800} and of 
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the Posthumous work of M. Siehenkees, << Manuel, <fAcGli6iv 
logie,” which appeared the same year at Nuremberg. But 
these labors, and some others, are not of so recent a date as the 
era fixed for the present sketch. 

Notices. 

1. » Encyclopedic etMetliodologie pour un cours d'Humanite, 
ou de Fhilologie, Grecque et Latine.”—^By Professor J. H. C. 
Barby, of Berlin, 1805. Tlie first volume, which contains 
the subjects of Grammar, Criticism, and Interpretation, is a 
favorable specimen of what may be expected when the second 
is published. Greek Literature is indebted to the same author 
for an edition of Sophocles, with a commentary. 

■ 2. Manuel de la Litterature Classique, ou Introduction a la 
Connaissance des Ecrivains Grecs ct Remains, &c.— Br 
W. D. Fuhrman, 2 vols. Rudolstadt, 1808. 

8. In 1807, Professor Preutyer, of Heidelberg, a most learned 
and intelligent teacher, published a worjc with this title, 
« Dc TEtude Academique de 1*Antiquity, avee un plan pour 
Ic cours d’Humanit^s, &;c. 

4. The work above alluded to, of M. Fullcbom, of Breslau, 
was merely a preliminary sketch of the principles of his 
master, the celebrated M. Wolf. Accordingly we find that 
the latter has commenced the publication at Berlin, of the 
“ Museum .'tri'liteolooiviini the first number of which 
appeared in 1807, and contains a most elaborate and valuable 
dissertation « On the Science of the Antiquary a 
performance which will be read with pleasure by every 
admirer of classical attainments. 

5. In the department of books for juvenile students, there have 
been lately published, by M. Schaaf, of Magdebourg, « Trois 
cours sur I’Antiquitu classique, sur I’Histoirc Litteraire des 
Anciens i” and “ Sur I’Arch^ologie et Mythologie des Grecs 
Ct des Romains.” The reader will find these books adnnrably 
adapted to convey instruction and amusement to young minus. 

II. Latin Literature, 

The Literature of the Romans seems to have less occupied 
fhc at^ntion of the Gernians, within these few years, than that 
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of the Greeks. This branch of learning, however, has not,beea 
totally neglected: and Cicero has been of late a peculiar object 
of attention. M. Wieland, a foreign associate of the French 
Institute, has published a German translation of the Epistles of 
this Prince of Latinity. A commentary and notes, similar to 
those which accompany the translation of Horace, by the same 
author, render the present work still more valuable. A Life of 
Cicero, prefixed to the first volume, is a most excellent specimen 
of Biography. 

Notices. 

1. M. Gasschen, of Leipsic, who is the Didot of Germany, is 
busily engaged in printing a <■ Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum,'’ 
with great care and elegance. The chief director of tliis 
great literary enterprise, is the learned M. Eichstedt, Professor 
in the University of Jena, and editor of the excellent 
Literary Gazette, published in that city. The various depart* 
ments of the Coipus Scriptorum Latinorum, are intrusted 
to men eminent for their acquirements in criticism and 
philology; M. Schutz, M. Martini-Laguna, and others. The 
works of every Classic arc preceded by an introduction, and 
followed by critical notices on the text. 

Another Corpus Classicorum is printing at Vienna, by M. 
Degen j another at Erfurt,, by M. Bellcrman; and a fourth 
was undertaken at Gottingen, by M. Ruperti, Rector of the 
Gymnasium. This enterprise was, however, abandoned in 
1808, after the publication of several authors; the last in the 
collection being the works of Livy, edited by M. Ruperti 
himself. The late wars in Germany, which have exhausted 
the country of its resources, arc assigned as the cause of tlie 
failure of tliis and several other literary speculations. It 
ought to be observed, however, that there sepms to be a more 
than usual number of collections of this description on the 
Continent} for if we recollect rightly, there have been 

Scriptores Classici” published at Halle, Nuremberg, Man- 
heim, and Deux Fonts. 

2. M. T. Ciceronis Opera— Ad optimos libros recensuit, ani- 

madversionibus criticis iustruxit, indices et Lexicon Cicero- 
• * * ^ • • 
nianum addidit, Chr. Dan. Beckius. This edition of the 
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complete works of Cicero^ which has proceeded the length of 
the fifth volume, is priiiting at Leipsic., M. Beck supports the 
opinion of Markland and Wolf, as to the four orations, which 
they say do not belong to Cicero; and in a critical dissertation 
he presents all the arguments, pro and con. on the subject of 
this literary paradox, which has of late years excited a consi¬ 
derable degree of interest among the Literati of Germany. 

3. It is well known, that tlic beautiful edition of the various 
philosophical works of Cicero, published in England -by Davis,, 
(or Davisius,) at the commencement of last century, is 
become extremely rare. M. Rath, of Halle, has reprinted this 
edition, subjoining notes by himself, amt other learned critics, 
to those, of Davis, which cannot fail to entitle the Halle edition 
to a high rank among the best of the variorum. The fifth 
volume of this collection appeared in 1808. 

M. Gxrentz, to whom the learned are indebted for a disqui¬ 
sition on the Book de Divjnationc, has also given an edition of 
the Libri Philosophici. M. Lxffler, a bookseller, has published 
Cicero’s select Epistles and select Orations. M. Wetzel, of 
Liegnitz, has published some of the Books on Rhetoric. A 
great master of the art of criticism, the learned M. Schutz, of 
Halle, the original editor of the JoimicJ G'lihnt de 
has edited the Books on Rhetoric; as part of the Corpus 
Scriptorum Classicorum, published by M. Gxschen, as men¬ 
tioned above. 

4. Before quitting Cicero, it may be proper to say something 
of the literary contest occasioned by the well-known opinion 
of M. Wolf, as to the authenticity of some of the Orations 
ascribed to the Roman Advocate. Markland had already 
suspected some of the orations to be apocryphal; but the 
learned began to murmur when M. Wolf, with more liardihood, 
attacked tlie celebrated oration pro Marcello, on which the 
admirers of Cicero found his strongest claims to immortality. 

It was in 1802, diat M. Wolf printed, at Berlin, this oration, 
with a preface, in which he boldly stated his reasons fqy doubt¬ 
ing its authenticity. M. Olaus Wormius, the Dknish Professor 
of Eloquence and Ancient Literature, at Copenhagen, first 
undertook to answer M. Wolf, and published, in 1809, a 
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contraverstai pamphlet with the following title, « M. T. Ctce*' 
loius Oratioijem pro Marcello, wAslas fluspicione, quam nuper 
injiciebat F. A. Wolfius, liberare conatus est Oh Wormius.” 
M* Kalau, of Frankfort, next entered the lists in 1804. The 
Literary Journals at first gave an account o£ the controversy 
widi reserve, and a kind of fear. At length, in 1805, an 
adversary worthy of Wolf appearedM. Weiske published his 
*( Commentarius perpetuus ct plenus in Orationem Ciceronis 
pro Marcello.” lii his preface, M. Weiske indulges in some 
pleasing raillery against the work of his adversary, and endea¬ 
vours to demonstrate, in a happy strain of irony, that the work 
of M. Wolf, on this very oration of Cicero, could not be 
written by him, but by one who had assumed his name. In a 
graver tone, however, he proceeds to show, that wc might on 
the same grounds dispute the authenticity of the oration pro 
Ligario, which, M. Wolf himself admits, is genuine beyond all 
question. M. Weiske is already known by several commen¬ 
taries on Cicero, and other classics, and is the editor of a 
splendid edition of Xenophon, which will be mentioned when 
we come to speak of the Greek classics. 

5. Professor Spalding, of Berlin, has published an elegant 
edition of Quintilian. In order to obtain a correct text, besides 
the editio princeps, M. Spalding has collated thirteen manu¬ 
scripts, eleven of which wrre already known, it is true, but 
they had not been examined with critical accuracy. The two 
new MSS. came from Wolfenbuttcl and from Zurich. Several 
learned authors, and among others, Person of England, and 
Ruhnken of Germany, furnished materials for this edition. 
To his commentary, M. Spalding has added some very curious 
dissertations on the subjects of the Orator Labienus, the 
Rhetoric of 'fheodcctus, that of Anaximenes, (which is gene¬ 
rally ascribed to Aristotle,) and several others. 

6. L. An. Seneca', Philosophi, Opera omnia quae super- 
funt/ recognovit et illustravit Fred. Em. RuhkoiF-Leipsic- 
Weidman.” The fourth and last volume of this fine edition of 

It 

Seneca has issued from the press, but the valuable editor did 
wot live to enjoy the fruits of his labors, having died before its 
publicotiDn. . 
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7* M. C. G. Attg. EifurdV teMher oif the Gymnasioiiiy of 
Menebouigi has publislied an edition of a classtcjd attthOf» 
which was projected by tlie late M. Wagner. Tt it inidtledf 
« Ammlani MarceUini quae supersuiit, cum ■notit integria Fr.' 
Lindenhrogih Henr. et Hadr. Falesiortim et Jac. Gronovify 
quibus Th. Reinisii quasdam et suas a^‘ecit J. Aug. Wagher. 
Editionem absolvit Car. G. A. Erfurdt, Leipsicy 1808. tom. 
iii. 8vo.*' Besides the extreme critical purity of the texty the 
notat varioTumy tables and biographyy we find in this edition an 
excellent article by M. Heyne, indtledy « Prolusio, censuram 
et ingenium Historiarum Am. MarceUini continens.'* 

8. The old established press of Deux Fonts has reprinted 
Vitruvius} and in 1800 and 1801, there appeared an edition 
of this authoTy in 2 vols. 4to. edited by M. Rode. But a 
learned Professor of Frankfort on the Oder, M. Schncidcry the 
same who published one of the best Greek Lexicons we have, 
published, in 1808, a Vitruvius, which surpasses all the rest, 
and ought to hold the first rank among the variorum editions. 
M. Schneider’s is printed by Gxsclicn, of Lcipsic, in his best 
manner, and comprises 4 volumes. 

9. Among the Latin prose writers whicli have been lately 
reprinted, the following editions deserve to be noticed'; two of 
Cornelius Nepos—one of Justin—one of the younger Pliny— 
one of Aurelius Victor—me of iloece—one of the Cciitinic- 
trum of Servius, &c. 

10. Of the Latin poets, the last few years have not presentctl 
many editions. In addition to the splendid Virgil of M. Hcyne, 
published in 4 volumes, at Leipsic, there has lately appeared a 
Virgil, witli notes, for common use, witli editions of Horace, 
Ovid, Persitis, and Plautus. An edition of Tibullus, by 
Professor Wanderlich, of Gottingen, is particularly worthy 
of praise. 

11. An excellent edition of Fhxdrus was published at Bruns¬ 
wick, in 1806, by M. Schwabe, in 2 vols. large 8vo. In 1779 
M. Schwabe had already published an edition of this poet, with 
X good commentary. In the present edition^ besides S well 
written life of Phaedrus, there is a detailed act^unt of the 
various MSS. and printed editions of this poet, hie commen- 
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tatoTB, translators^ 8cc. M. Schwabe has here added an 
« Appendix fabularum JEtopicarum i MSS, Divionensi^ et 
aliisi*^ besides the four^books of Fables, after the manner of 
.Asop, by Romulus, taken from the Dijon MS. and an old 
edition printed at Ulm, by J. Zeiner. The celebrated Lessing, 
when he called the attention of the public to the old fabulists, 
recommended the publication of this Romulus. 

12. Besides the above, there appeared, in 1306 and 1807, 
two other editions of Phxdrus, at Posen and at Anspach, for 
the use of schools; but it would be endless to enumerate all the 
classics published with the same view. 


OS CJIRfSTs PEST. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 


Sir, 

9 

No satisfactory explanation of the color of the 
Vest in which Christ w'as arrayed, appears to me to have been 
given in any commentator, whom I have had the opportunity of 
consulting: at all events the subject affords matter for criticism, 
and cannot but be interesting. 

St. Matthew calls it xoxxivijy: St. Mark writes 

xol' iviuowiv auTov voq^vgav : St. Luke vsgijSaAcoy oxjtov 
xdfurqeaii and St. John calls it ro liiJtrm. Some, 

perhaps, who read these different accounts may assert as object¬ 
ions, fhat St. Matthew contradicts St. Mark and St. John, and 
that no decisive idea may be collected from St. Luke’s narration, 
and thereby cause thdr authenticity to be doubted. But 
altliough the various versions of translators cannot be adduced 
as positive authority, yet are they worthy of notice and atten- 
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M showing their several opinions* and as' demonstrating^ 
what is the force of each corresponding word expressive of th^ 
color in tlieir several languages. Moreover* if the subject be 
fairly investigated, and the true signification of the words in 
their several relations observed, it will be manifest, diat no 
contradiction can be found in die histories, of the Evangelists* 
and that both xoxxivo; and Trop^upa are intended to express the 
same color. 

From xoxxivo; are derived the Latin coccinum, coccum, and 
coccus} and the term which is used in the Syriac version of the 
passage is snd signifies both purple and 

scarlet. 

The Persian translators have rendered it by 
which is a loose red vest: and it may not be amiss here to 
observe, that is used poetically to express the blood* 

St. Anthony’s fire, and the measles. 

In the Arabic version the passage is^j^iSht *'LkU! : now 
signifies red ; and as well as the Persian 

mentioned before, signifies St. Anthony’s fire: and *1^ the 
corresponding word in the Hebrew language is used in the 
Psalms to express the redness of wine. 

The Ailthiopian translators introduce the word : 

which answers to the Greek ' however the AEthiopic 

word implies redness; and the Hebrew in the same 

manner means crubuit, rubore sufFectus cst, &c. which significa^ 

^ ^ ^ 

tion it also bears in the Chaldee tongue: the Arabic 
expresses vulncravit, and consequently redness: but the Syriac 
is chlamys. 

The Syrian translators, in rendering the passage of St. Mark 
into their own language, make use of the word j]: but 
the Persian translators express it by o^l», which is the 
very same adjective, which they chose in writing that if St. 
Matthew. 

In the Arabic version we find it which pre¬ 

cisely answers to mp^vpet, and signifies the purple shell¬ 
fish. The AEthiopic word here us^ is : which appears 

to have been extracted from the Chaldee vocabulary, and is 
derived from the city Miletum, which was celebrated for very 
VOL. III. No. VI. H 
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fine and Valuable wool, as xxvU. 18. £zck. we read in* the 
Septuagint version— 

A'ff ff r f x r y^S tfiirogoi (TOU, sx wkii^ov; naTijS Supuftssog o'ou* oivo; 
h XePi^xVt xeii epiei ex iViAijTOU, xa< oim el; rqv ayogeiv rov 
ttsuxeof. 

But not only^ that which came from Miletum, but every other 
sort) which was valuable and choice) received this name; and it 
not only refers to wool, or to woollen vests dyed with purple, but 
to purple itself. 

But in St. Luke it is called i<r!lris ; however, in the 

Syrian version we again observe, j/LjOw)!; in the Persian 
and in the Arabic I but the word which the AEthiopic 

translators have selected, is : which answers to Aa/tved, 
and signifies purus, innocens, &c. 

In St. John we find it again expressly stated to mpivgeuv 
IpMTiov, but in the Syriac we observe in the Persian 

in the Arabic signifying red ; and in the Aithiopic 

version : is again used. 

Hence, tlicrefore, some may argue, that there is either a 
contrariety or uncertainty about the color in the four Evange¬ 
lists; and that some translators render it red, where mg^vpa. 
is in the original; and tliat where no color is mentioned 
(St. Luke) the translators assign one. But if it can be proved, 
that the two words which arc used have a reference to the same 
color, it will be evident that there is no contradiction. 

We are to suppose that Christ was arrayed in a regal vest to 
denote his assertions, that he was a king, and this regal vest 
was “ purpura.” 

“ Piirptirci nictr.iiKt tyraniii." 

But no idea, which has yet been started/appears to remove 
the difficulty of the passages; nor arc the conjectures, that it 
was a purple vest shot with scarlet, or a purple vest with a scarlet 
■fobe placed over it, at all satisfactory or productive of conviction 
' to tlie mind : 'for if such an hypothesis were probable, it would 
have been more clearly expressed; that is to say, that more 
grounds would be perceptible for the conjecture, than are to be 
found in the description of the four writers. 
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Tfiok, in hU Synopsis Crittcoram, in support of the idea diwt 
adopted, has the following dissertation on die colors 
" Coccum I purpuii plurimtim distabat materift, colore, ct 
personarum, qui utrumque gestabant, discrimine, Coccum H 
frutice terrcstri, purpura d concha marina. Alius color pur- 
‘pune, alius cocci. Purpurse plures grades, et quasi coloiis 
species; una cocci species, et a purpura diversa, quanifis 
Tyria purpura in coccum inclinaret. Coccinatis licuk esse 
plurimis etiam privatis, ut cquitibus Romanis: purpura stdis 
imperatoribus tunc propria dicata.” 

To prove more clearly that « purpura” signified red, as well 
as purple, it will only be necessary to adduce the following, 
besides many other examples, which might be chosen 

**. Piirpiiroo qiii inovet axe dieni.” 

“ Purpureo tcmnn^vi’dtiis.” (Speaking ^the Sun.) 

** Ncc ilos piirpitrrus rosiie.” 

NecSicuIummare 

'* PcenopurpiU(.uni san^iiK'.** 

“ Kul>ro nl)i cfocco.*' 

And immediately afterwards, 

Krgo niji purpurea porroetiini in vc^te loeavit.” 

« Purpura,” moreover, is used to express a scarlet robe; and 
in Statius we find purpurcus used as an epithet of ignis: and in 

Homer's Iliad we read, 

^ • 

//cAAsc Se oi yitOVTt. 

The assertion, that these words allude to the same color, will 
appear still more erident, if we recollect that the use of'the 
Tyrian dye has long been superseded by cochineal, which is a 
beautiful crimson color: and that the ancients extracted dieir 
dye from a fish called “ purpura,” which is a genus of shell¬ 
fish, whose distinguishing characters are an univalve jagged 
shell, beset from jthe head to the tail with spines, tubercles* 
and strix; with a small round mouth, and a short tail. This 
fish was chiefly found at Tyre in Asia, in Meninx, an island 
near the Syrtis Minor, and on the Getulian shore of the 
Atlantic Ocean, in Africa: in Laconica in Eurqpe. S6e PHn. 
tx. S6. s. 60. 

A Spanish Philosopher mentions, that on the coasts of 
Guayaquil and Guatimala, in Peru, the Murex is found. The 
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•hell which contains it adheres to die rockst and it is about the 
fiz ff of a large walnut. The lii|uor majr be extracted by two 
different methods: some kill the animal after having drawn it 
out of the shell, and press it with a knife from head to tail | 
and having separated from the body that part which contains 
the liquor, throw avray the rest. When a certain quantity of 
fluid is collected, the thread which is to be dyed is dipped into 
it, and the process is finished. The color is first white as 
milk, theh green, and when the thread is dry, becomes purple. 
Others draw the fish partly out of the shell, and by squeezing 
cause it to yield a fluid, which serves for dying. But a 
« purpura” fish, which has of late years been discovered, 
appears to answer the 'nearest to the ancient « purpura.” In 
its vein a purple matter is lodged, and when laid on linen, it 
first appears to be of a light green, but when exposed to the 
sun it changes to a deep green, then to a sea-green, and soon 
to a b'ue \ from thence it becomes a sort of purple red, and at 
length a deep purple red; and when the linen is washed in 
scalding water, it changes to a beautiful crimson. The regal 
vest was of a purple color: but even here no difficulty appears, 
for the most valued purple amongst the ancients resembled the 
color of clotted blood; and cochineal is at present an ingre¬ 
dient in purple dyes. Moreover, purple, columbine, amaranth, 
peusy, violet, with innumerable other shades, are formed from 
a mixture of blue and crimson, varying according to tlie depth 
of the original colors. 

From what has been written, it is therefore evident, that 
these words ma y be used to represent the same color without 
any violence or apparent impropriety; especially if we consider, 
that the Tyrian purple dye is at present lost, and we conse¬ 
quently do not know how far it approached the crimson} and 
if we consider, that crirosoo now is an ingredient in the forma¬ 
tion of purple. 

« 

Orford. 


W. 
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To THB Editor of thb Classical Journal. 

Sir,' 

. - HThb course of my classical studies having lately 
led me to peruse the Satires of Fersius, I availed myself of the 
assistance of Drummond’s elegant and learned Translation, in 
explaining the numerous obscurities of that Satirist. It would 
be highly ungrateful in me to deny that I received no little 
pleasure from the perusal of the feeling and animated version 
which he has given of this author, (whose beauties, though too 
frequently outweighed by overstrained metaphor and inelegant 
obscurity, are often of the highest cast j) and still more so, not 
to express my very humble praise of his learned and copious 
notes. Having, however, detected, in the course of the work, 
what to me appear inaccuracies, (and who shall venture to 
condemn the occasional aberrations of superior genius and 
attainments ?) I purpose to lay them before the numerous 
readers of your Classical Miscellany. I aiA far from pre¬ 
tending to set my judgment in competition with that of 
Drummond, and shall be happy to see all my objections refuted ; 
but it may be a useful province to mark the errors from which 
none are exempt; and though 

■---— " Nonegoilli detrabere aun'm 

“ H.erFnteiii eaj>iti, multi cum laiide, roroium 

I feel it to be the duty of all who wish well to the Republic of 
Letters, to point out the failings of the greatest names i since, 
in the words of the Prince of Roman Satirists, 

“ Omne animi vitium taiito conupectiiii in se 
*' Crimen liabet, quanta niqjur qui peccat liabetnr.* 


OjfSSXrATIONS ON Dsvmmond*s Pmrsius. 

Sat. It. verse 3. Fundc raerum Genie, Sic," 

In a note upon this passage, Sir W. D. after explaining and 
enlarging upon the observance of the birth-day amongst the 
Romans, with his usual learning and sagacity, has the following 
remark: <* Laurentius, in his learned Treatise dd Variis Sacria 
Gentilium, is nustaken when he says, < Natale saenun Genio 
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factum sine vietimd, sed cum thure et mero.* The reader of 
• these notes will remember how Juvenal commences his twelfth 
Satire: 

Natali, Corvine, diemihiclnlciorhair lox, 

** Qu& fcsliLs praniissa Deis Animalia cespea 
“ Expcctat."--- 

Here Sir D. concludes. The inference which he would 
draw, is, of course, that from this passage of Juvenal, it 
appears that animals were sacriiiccd on the Dies natalis. But 
it is evident to me, on an inquiry ^into the passage, that the 
statement of Laurentius is not to be denied on the authority of 
Drummond’s example. It is, I think, pretty clear, that the 
relative “ quu" refers, not, as we must supjrosc, if we agree 
with Drummond, to dies, but, in truth, to lus. The sacrifices 
to which the poet alludes arc, surely, not on his own birth-day, 
but pious offerings to the Gods, for the preservation of Corvinus 
from shipwreck. After a long description of the intended 
sacrifice, wc arc told that it was 

** Ob reditiim tri'piddi’tisa<r!nr,harrcnd.'U|Ae pas^i 
** N'lper, et inoolunmii Br«c iiiirantiauii ici,” 

Sir W. Drummond also quotes from Horace 

-“ eras }£oiiiiiin iiu ro 

“ Ciirabw, ot porco bimestri.’’ JJookiii. Orfeir. 

Which he asserts to have been an allusion to birth-day offerings. 
Let me rest my contrary opinion on the words of the Delphin 
editor,who,on this passage, has the following note: “ Sacrificium 
Genio, die natali I^amiae, nonnulli perperam comment! hie 
sunt. Immd verba ista contrarium ostendunt. Nmn quo die 
hamcrant vitales .auras, eo vi/am adimere vietinue, rehgioni 
ducebant veteres; nec proindc sanguiuem Jimdebant, out 
rmetahant Jiostias—Suadet igilur duntaxat Iloratius epulas, 
et hUaritateM, curandam cuticulamJ* And on the ibords, “ cum 
famulis operum solutis,” he observes, ** hoc 'faciebant non in 
natali sold) sed quolibet anni die” In further defence of the 
doctrine of Laurentius* we may observe, that Tibullus, as 
quoted l>y Sir W. D. gives a full account of birth-day cere¬ 
monies, and notehere alludes to animal offerings. 

teLfv. verse IS. ** Aasidiio enrata catimla sote.* 

' pruminond'^ version of this passage is singular'^ 

** Preserv’d antuin'd amid die blase of day.” 



• on Dtwifm^ncFs Pevsius. 

The common inteipretation of this passage, |]« In solcapric^^riji 
cuticulam probi curare, atque insobre,”] appears to be justified 
by ^e following words, verse 3S : 

At si uuctos rcsiiea, et fi jas in ciitc solem^—* 

* 

And by Martial, Book z. Epig* 12 r 

** I, precor, et totos avidi cute combibc soles, 

“ Qiiim formosut eris!’' -- — ■- ■ ■ 

Sat. V. verse last, -“ Curto centusse/loefur.’* 

Before I remark upon Drummond's note on this line, it is 
almost needless to say that I understand the word " licetur/* 
the present tense of the deponent verb liceor, in die sense of 
sestimat; in u hich I am borne out by all the commentators. 
But Drummond, in a note on the sixth Satire, has the following 
remark : « I observe Casaubon does not notice the construction 
of the last line of the fifth Satire. J understand an Infinitive**' 
Wliat Infinitive the commentator could understand, or in what 
sense he took the word licetur, his translation of the passage 
does not show, since he has retained the meaning of the word 
for which I contend. 

** Now should you teach this doctrine to the croud, 

** Some military fool would laii^ aloud, 

** At a clipp'd farthing all the sages prise, 

*' Whom Athens valued, and whom Greece thouglit wise.” 

Sat. VI. vctBC 31. -" Nunc it de cespite vivo 

** Fratige aiiquid: largire iuopl, ne pictui oberret 
“ CoTuleh in tabiili.".— 

Drummond’s way of rendering this passage displays great 
learning and ingenuity, but I cannot applaud him fm deserting 
the plain and obvious sense of the words, to adopt a hypothesis 
of his own. The real meaning of tlie author is, I apprehend, 

■ what Sir W. D. admits all the commentators to have conceived 
it; and which is not ill expressed in this line of Brewster; 

** Sell, sell, some land, and so support thy fricud." 

The avaricious man, in order to rebut the argunnents of 
Peraius, supposes his friend suffering from shipwreck, which 
occasions the reply above quoted; that is—-Part witli a portion 
of your landed property, to supply the wants of your indigent 
friend. But Drummond says, ** The sacri%es to the Larea 
jieing always in proportjpn to the di^y expenditure of the 
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fafnily, the person who lessened his household expenses might 
be ^id, «Jrangere aliquid de cespiie vivo” from the turf altars 
used in the sacrifices to the Lares.” [Vide Horatium, &c.] That 
this might be the case I cannot deny, but I will not on that 
'account desert a plain and sanctioned interpretation, or imagine, 
with Drummond, that the meaning of our author is, « contract 
your own expenses, and bestow a part of your wealth on your 
friend.” 

The spirit of the passage [namely, that the avaricious man 
shoufd give a part of his property to his friend] is equally pre.* 
served by both interpretations; but I cannot consent to lo 
fanciful an alteration as that proposed by our translator^ 

%d April, 1811. W, 


REMARKS 

X 

On Sir W. Drummond’s Fersion of some Egi/plian names 
in the Old Testament. 

To THE Editor or the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

ITaving since my last letter on the name No, 
received your No 5, I find at p. 173, some remarks on the Old 
Testament, by Sir W. Drummond, in which he notices, that 
the priest of On in Genesis, ch. 41, is, in the Coptic Bible, 
translated by Coptic letters which answer to these Qreck ones, 
w^fovT mv. Now these words afford a very apt illustration of 
what I have mentioned in my last letter, that the Coptic articles, 
being annexed to their respective nouns after suffering an elision 
of their vowels, do so adhere to them, as to render it difficult 
to know when they are only articles, and when integral letters 
of the nouns themselves. Accordingly in the above words the 
fr is only the article vi the, with its article cut off and annexed 
to the noun : and ;^ovr is the Coptic word Hunt, which means 
priest; but the x Coptic letter, which answers 

to the Coptic aspirate H, and with which the Coptic word 
jflont is usually written} x denotes ch. So that if Sir W. 
Drummond has scrupulously copied the above words from any 
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Coptic Testament, we find tihat sometimes there are variations 
in the original Coptic itself in its ortho^phy; for doubtless the 
printer has the right type for a Coptic H, if he had had autho¬ 
rity to use it in the above word printed in Coptic letters.' Much 
more then must we expect to find sometimes improper varia¬ 
tions of letters, when Coptic words are expressed by Greek 
letters, as we shall actually find in another case hereafter. A 
similar instance occurs in a letter of Jablonsky, prefixed to the 
Ouservaiw7ies Savrre of J. George Michaelis, 1738, where the 
Coptic flout is in Greek letters, spelt ?ovr priest, but here the 
variation probably arose because the Greek has no letter to 
denote II, so that it was forced to be supplied by a as coming 
near to the sound. The words then if rightly separated, are xi 
XOVT VI flvj though written vm. For again, in the above 
Coptic word vcov, tlius written in Greek letters, the first v is in 
like manner only the article vi, o f the, the vowel being cut off, 
and the consonant made to adhere to the following noun, as 
being in tlie genitive case, the priest of Ooii, (or the Coptic III is 
exactly the same as the Greek co, and difierent from the short o. 
Hence we see, that if an e had been found added to p^ovr, and the 
word become ;^ovt£, how diflicult It would have been to know 
whether ts was an integral part of the word, or only another 
article subjoined to the noun; a similar difficulty actually sub¬ 
sists in regard to the word voors, especially as the Coptic has but 
few words ending in te, and generally in • only. Of tins diffi¬ 
culty I may here add another example with respect to the Coptic 
word for the Suit, which is re; now to this word is sometimes 
prefixed the article pi, the, and tlie vowel being omitted, it 
becomes pre : but at other times, the article le, the^ is subjoined, 
and then it becomes rete, (vid. fVai(ie*s Lexicon, p. bVj, //'//, 
antepenult, ami p. l!JO, tin. u/t. awl penult.) 

The same Coptic words afford another example of a fact, 
which Akerblad has noticed in the Rosetta inscription, «which 
is, tliat he found in it the Egyptian letter for y, to denote not 
only ch, but also the softer aspirate of H only; although the 
Coptic alphabet has two different letters to express those two 

' We have received notice from Sir W. D. that ItxOHT, 
printed in our last Np. should have been nSiOH'T. Editor. 
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di£Fercnt aspirated sounds ( and one might expect the Egyp^n 
alpliabet to have two di^erent letters likewise, yet in the Rosetta 
Stone they are expressed by the same letter. 

Sir W. Drummond quotes another word from the Coptic 
Bible, at the same page 173, which is the name imposed by 
Pharaoh upon Joseph, and which, in Greek letters, answering 
to his Coptic ones (as some of your readers may not know 
Coptic letters) ar'' these, 4fov5(ofi4iwr,x ; these differ a little from 
the orthography of the Septuagini, although the Coptic Testa> 
ment generally follows the Septuagint, in which die name is 
ilfov6ofjt,^ainiX i Kirchcr again quotes the name a little diiferently, 
and from the Vatican copy of the Coptic Testament, viz. 

and the Paschal chronicon differs again, it haring 
^oftdoit,^avx,h 3 P* 76. These variations arc indeed not consi¬ 
derable, yet they arc enough to show, that there have been 
some variations made in the name} therefore there may have 
been stid other variations nude in it from the letters of the 
original Egyptian word, which do not so obviously appear; 
and I believe, that all persons arc now convinced, that they arc 
really Egyptian words, of which the name Zaphnulh Vauneah 
in the Hebrew, is only a translation into Hebrew by the Jews: 
the original Egyptian name as written by Moses, must therefore 
have been expelled from their Pentateuch and this Hebrew 
name inserted it its place, anh this, since die Greek translation 
by the Septuagint was made, as the Egyptian n.inie is found in 
all copies of the Septuagint. But I sec no reason to conclude 
with Sir W. Drummond, « that the double letter w'hich was 
one of die latest introduced into the Creek alpliabet, would 
have scarcely belonged to t!ic old Egyptian.” to the Egyptian 
word as written by Moses, or the Egyptians themselves, it cer¬ 
tainly could not, but this could not have been his meaning, (for 
the very same may be said of every otiier Gfcck letter of that 
vord) yet it might however have been found in the old Egyp¬ 
tian word as expressed originally in Greek letters by the Septua- 
gmt translators, for the letter tp had been introduced long before 
tH^f age. H6w the word had been written by Mpses in 


(I 

■ See tke qaotation in Hottingei's Exercit. Antemorinuuiar, p. 47. 
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Hfebrev litters before it was expelled from the Hebrew tettf 
we are quite ignorantf for could not have been a 

Greek expression of the present Hebrew Zaphaath Paaneah ; 
for in such case they would have expressed the sense of the 
Hebrew in some intelligible Greek words, and pot in words 
quite unintelligible both to Jews and Greeks. There is no rea¬ 
son then to suspect any variation to have taken place in the 
letter rk* although such a variation is certain with respect to some 
of the other Jetters, since the first orthography by the Soptuagint 
translators. These variations however make no such difference 
in the name as to prevent us from discovering the sense of the 
Egyptian word by the assistance of the Coptic, as it subsists in 
the Coptic translation of the Scriptures. Jablonsky was, I 
believe, the first, who attempted this, but with little success, 
as it should seem •, for I find by the note to I hi tin's translation 
of this verse, that Mr. Forster of Germany attempted a second 
illustration of the Egyptian name, which appears to me as little 
plausible as that of Jablonsky: in what work of Forster it is 
inserted, I am ignorant, but it is nut in his letter to Michaelis 
in 1772, concerning the Specimen Geovraphite of the latter. 
Dathc, however, gives us the Coptic words into which Forster 
resolves the Egyptian word, and which are Sahc-nouli-pa-eneht 
which mean Cjt/piens Divinus spirtfris ffterni* But the two first 
words have no rescmbl.mcc to the Greek syllables. It were 
therefore to be wished, drat Sir W. Drummond had favored us 
with his own account of them, instead of merely saying, « I 
should wish to cxi'ininc this question farther, but my limits 
warn me to proceed to other matters.” In the mean time I will 
propose my own explication of the Egyptian name, but have 
hrst to make some observations conceniing the translation of it 
in the Hebrew text, by Zaphnalh Pauiicah. 

The modem Christians have been instructed both by the ancient 
Christians and the Jews, to understand these words |o mean 
revealer of secrelSf but how to extract this sense out of die 
Hebrew words themselves, neither the one nor die other have 
been able to do, in an evident manner to tlie satisfaction of 
others. Sir W. Drummond proposes to substitute in Paaneak 
» Hess the last letter, instead of a Hetk, because it is the 
reading in the Samaritan text, but then he is at a loss to know 
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vrhat to do with the first letter P, and propiMes to con8idei*it 
as being « the Egyptian article P* the^* usually prefixed to 
Egyptian words} but this makes a strange medley of a Hebrew 
word, Mrith an Egifptian article before it, which would render 
the translation unintelligible to those very Jews, for whose benefit 
it was made by the Hebrew scribe, who first inserted it instead 
of the original Egyptian word. It may be also observed, that 
Hottinger prpduces that very reading of the Samaritan text as a 
proof^of'thc inferiority of it to that of the Hebrew, which 
former Sir W. nevertheless prefers.* But which ever of the 
opinions of these two writers may be thought preferable, neither 
of them has any concern with my own opinion, for I think that 
learned men have taken useless pains to deduce these Hebrew 
words in a strict and regular manner from Hebrew roots; it 
being what the scribe who inserted them probably never had 
intended to do himself, but only to imitate in Hebrew words 
the sound's of the Egyptian name more than the sense, agreeably 
to what we find to have been the common practice of the Jews 
in their Bible; where by torturing the sense of many names of 
persons or things, and changing them into words which have 
some distant similitude indeed, yet are still very different words 
from those names themselves, they extract some sense which 
may express some quality of those persons or things, although 
in a very obscure and ambiguous manner. This seems to have 
been the case also with the Hebrew scribe in this instance; he 
apparently proposed nothing more than to select such Hebrew 
words, as should have some similitude to the Egyptian word in 
sound, but which, at the same time, by his altering and strain¬ 
ing the meaning of tliose Hebrew words, as well as their letters. 


* ** Certum eat, veram hiijus vocis ^inx origiiiem Egyptiacam in fine 
rtquircre lletk (quis cnim % aut x Gnccoram unquam Hcbra>omin He sine 
i granimatiboram offeiiKit respondere dixit?) noone hoc loco pliM satis depre- 
hendi poaait incuria amanuensis? qui imperite plane ad Utcrarnm illanun 
difTerentlamtnhidsat^ntnsfoit; Quid sit poone viderint illi, qui patrocinium 
codicil Samaritani tam vitiosi suicepeiunt.’' Exereit. Antemoriidatue, p. 49. 
And accorchngly Sir W. has found himself embarrassed by the first letter P, 
as well as by the last e, therefore proposes to send it bnsk to Egypt, froa 
whence it came. 
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'diottld conrey 90016 dark| obscure> and ambiguous Mw«r^ 
resembling the sense of the Egyptian word, yet in a distant and 
loose manner only. Just as in puns, by varying a little either 
the letters of a word or the sound of it, senses are produced 
sometimes very di&rent from the real meaning of it. I do not 
dierefore concern myself whether Paaneuh ends with the 
letter Hethj or He, nor do I suppose that the Hebrew imita¬ 
tor of the Egyptian word made any scruple to forsake his 
grammar or dictionary, if he could but by any means imitate in 
Hebrew the Egyptian Phaneech in sound at least, in case he 
was not able to do it completely at the same time in sense like¬ 
wise. It is the case with all punsters, and the attempt of dedu¬ 
cing the word in a strict manner from a Hebrew root is like 
analysing a pun. Let us rather inquire what may have been 
the possible meaning of the original Egyptian name, which 
Moses at first writ down as the name imposed on Joseph, so far 
as we may now be able to form conjectures concerning it from 
the remains of the Egyptian tongue prcscryed in the Coptic of 
the Bible. 

Now Woid6*s Lexicon of that language shows that the word 
for priest was I lout (p. 157)} and when the common article 
Pi was prefixed, it became Pi-hont, the priest; and as the 
vowel of the article is often cut off, and its consonant annexed 
to its subsequent noun, it would then become P*hoHf, but this 
diflers very little from the first syllable Psont; and it is very 
possible, that the original Egyptian letters, which expressed Ph, 
might appear to the Septuagint translators (who possibly knew 
notliing of the Egyptian language) to be sounded by the natives 
more like jts than ph, for among the ancients s had such an 
aspirated sound, that wc often find it substituted for an //, in 
Latin especially. Thus aKs was changed into sal, into sext 
hrra to septer/f, »\<ros to saltus, &c. as Festus mentions in 
the fragments of him still extant; Romani pro aspiratione 
ponentes literam .V (ap. Suppus). Beside this possible cause 
of the variation of ^ to 4r, 1 find, that the above Forster in 
above letter, intentionally writes Typhon in Qpptic letters with a 

instead of Phul also the same, and others (p.^6); whether 
he had any Coptic authority for tliis I am ignorant. But the 
variatioD ol Psom for Phont might have arisen, also solely fiom 
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the copyists, for if the tipper part of a Greek 4> had become in 
a MS. evanescent, they might have taken it for a The words 
for Petephrc, Priest of O//, in Gen. 41. are, according to 
Woid4, Petephre, jw, in Greek letters (p. 157); this is 
jfAont for the priest; where then Sir W. found vwv I am 
^orant, but perhaps it may be a mistake in Woide, and I have 
no Coptic Bible to consult. However, the first word of the 
Egyptian name for Joseph, as it hence appears, may have 
meant thepfiest, although now writ Possibly Uien it may 

have been from this Egyptian word, that pontiff in Latin,' 
may have descended; for it might liave travelled along with its 
companion fo, in the train of Danaus, from Egypt to Greece, 
and from thence to Rome; but at least its derivation by 
Vossius is very laughable, and after the true manner of Varro, 
viz. ** Pontifex, quia ponfem facit ad ccelcstes regioncs.” 

The second syllable of the name is ; but it is not quite 
certain ^'hether in some MSS. of the iSeptuagint it may not 
be ev: Bos indeed in his edition takes no notice of any 
various readings of this syllabic any where. But in the above> 
mentioned quotation, which Ilottingcr made from Kircher, the 
latter writes thus, if Hottingcr has quoted him accurately: 
« Vocabulum Hebraeum idem est quod Copticum xavijjt 
vel 4'om/x ita esse docet Pciitatcuclius Copticus in 

bibliotheca Vaticana,” (p. 47). Now as the Coptic copied 
servilely from the Septuagint, it should seem, that the Coptic 
translator had found an v instead of an p. in his copy of the 
Septuagint, in case the above word be really foimd in any 
Coptic MS. of the Bible. But, however this may be, yet all 
persons know that an v and p, arc often and easily ciinnged into 
one another in all languages; so that ov or op may be the Coptic 
word ovctfv, aperienSf writ owsv and om in the dialect of Upper 
Egypt, which is probably the most free from Greek corruptions 
(Woidct />. C7, 71, 1H9/'; and Akerblad allows, that on the 
Rosetta' stone the same Egyptian letter seems sometimes to 
denote ou, and sometimes o only. ^Vhat sense gives to 

idle name ^11 appear from the concluding syllables, which form 
a diird word out of which the original name is composed, vlz- 
Note also that Gessen in Hebrew is writ with p, in 
Giedt. Cese/ff, or Goshen. 
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Now vs^i means ventres in Coptic (p. 60) j and if the article 
m be prefixed and aspirated) it becomes ^'yi|;(i) the beUies Of 
entrails of auimalS) so that the whole word ^*ovr ew 
would mean saren/os apef {ell's ventres in order to inspect the 
entrails of animalS) which is well known to have been the practice 
of the augures and Jivhiat'ires of antiquity) uhen they foretold 
future events; and the Ej^yptian name has been accordingly 
literally translated in Gr'*ck st-yMrTpi-fi.u9c(, consequently it 
actually expresses the sense transmitted by Jewish writers* 
ri-vctiicr of fnhuT or kuUiov:ii tJuiigi, and was aptly suited to 
the case of Joseph. 

It may bo proper however to make a few remarks on n%i': 
the Copt'c letti r denoted by ^ is one of iheir double letters* the 
sound of which is not poifertly known, and, so far as 1 can 
discover, seems not exjiresrcd so well by rhi’ as by the French 
7 », nearly like Hi- in English, in such words as bridge; 
but as the Gieek l.-id no letter to correspond to it, the Septua- 
gint could donoic it in no better way than by a Greek ^; that 
Ae above is nearly its light sound appears by the same letter 
beginning the Coptic word rhaiimif, ninirfu-, and yet beginning 
also the Septuagiut name (iesein, which wo render Gosheru 
The Coptic has no gauuun except in Creek words, and then it 
borrows the Greek T\ which indicates, that the above doubtful 
letter docs not .mswer i‘\actly to* the Greek and to our g in 
gate. It may be also noiiccd, ilul, as Woi<le says, takes the 
article T; before it, and this xomctinies aspirated into ds; but 
the examples of it in Scripture arc too few, and those of too 
late an ago to decide whether it did not sometimes, or at 
least in more ancient times, take also the usual articles «i and 

before it, and thus form Hence also we may possibly 

discover the cause of the word being written P^*“ 

ehal chvonicon; for it might be written by an Egyptian native 
who understood the meaning of the word, and who therefore 
subjoined the knowing likewise that this article Tls oftett 
accompanied the Egyptian word in pronunciation. ^ 

I apprehend that any reader, who considers how much 
Bishop Horsley and others are puzzled to find out the meaning 
of Jezreel in Hosea, when imposed there as a name; and hotfr 
it can be regularly formed in any suitable sense from a Hebrew 
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root) needs not wonder that the same difficultf should subsist 
concerning Zaj^nath Paaneah. But I cannot, however, 
abstain from wondering, that Sir W. Druihmond should derive 
Pharaokf though ar Egyptian word, from a Hebrew root; and 
again prefix the Egyptian article P* ** to a Hebrew word, when, 
instead of such a mongrel word, the Coptic offers an apt deriva¬ 
tion from ourOi A:{}i^,with the article Ph* prefixed, PA’ozffv, the 
(Woide, p. 70.) Hence we perceive, that etymologists 
. ought to have some slight evidence, at least, to guide them' in 
their derivations, besides mere imagination and similar sounds.* 
Petephre may be a title of office, for -Kmiihrei is in Psal. xxvi. 
1. used in the sense protector, as applied to God. Ekoou 
means dies, which in the Saidic dialect becomes Hoou ; soua, 
neomenia} these, and so many other words, connected with 
die sun and moon, seem to indicate that the oo of the Rosetta 
stone may have originally meant Sun or Moon, before it meant 
Jio$ as here; and that the Jio; there and elsewhere refers to 
Deiti/ in general, rather than as a name of Jupiter in particular, 
or of any other God. So that IIuu, Diospolis might be so 
called from Deities in general, including Osiris and Isis, who 
were worshipped at Thebes as well as Ammon or Pan. Those 

* seems but justice tu Sir W. Dniiiiinond to observe, that oiir learned 
correspondent does not appear to jiave read tlic followini; passage in Sir 
William's Essay on a Punic Inscripiim, and to which he refers. Editor. 

** Every one is now aware, that the word Pharaoh, as we write it, was not a 
proper name, but a title assiuued by themonarchs of Epypt. Now tliis title is 
nothing else than the Coptic IlOTPO Pouro, or OOTPU Pkmtro, i. e. thx King : 
the article pi, or pM, being placed before aura," rex. But this word is 
nb in the Sahidic, and it may be suspected that it was originally written PO, 
to which the indefinite article or was prefixed. This is, indeed, positively 
asserted by Wuid^, and it would be difficult to appeal to a better aiitliority. 
The ancient Eqrptians then pronounced Pki-ro, or Phe-ro, I tko 

King. The article is purely Egyptian, but the noon may be traced to the 
Hebrew. We learn front Mauetho, that the shepherds, who ruled over Egypt 
Ibr several centunea, gave themselves the title of Hye-sos, which, in the sacred 
language; signified royal Arpherds, or literally kiag’shepherds. Now in the 
Hebijew text nPlB, (without any masorak,) gives ns Egyptian article phi, 
or pAc, and nif^ roh, “ a sbepbcnl.” Among the king-shepherds, the king was 
..aiiwil the shepherd, imt' If shepherd and king came to be nsed 

aynonymously. Unis ilVID signified the shepherd; and among the king- 
shepherds, (ftcahepberd was tbclUm.” (Essay oa a Panic/ascrip(jsa,p. 50. 
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who conceive the Egyptian tongue to have any Ksemblance to 
Hebrew ate in a great error j the Jews may have borrowed a 
few words from it while they lived in Egypt, and a few more 
may have travelled with their colonies to Greece; but it is 
altogether an original language, very harsh indeed, and abound¬ 
ing with combinations of consonants as bad as the Gothic, yeb- 
as difierent from that and all other known languages, as Egypt 
and Lybia are unconnected with the rest of the world, except 
by the narrow isthmus of Suez. 

Norwich, April 8. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOMER. 


'ArptlZm, iru Si vave rtov fttvoc, etur^p iyaryt 

Ata-a-op ps^spsv &C. II. I. 262. 

The common acceptation of this is — Du thou, O Atrides, 
restrain thy angei' i but I supplicate Achilles to dismiss his 
resentment. But Henry Stephen, in his Thesaurus, objects to 
this interpretation, because XiVro/yLai governs not the dative, but 
the accusative case. This objection has been deemed valid by 
Bninck, Heyne, and Person, who therefore thus render the 
passage, Do thou, O Atrides, res^ain thy anger; but I suppli¬ 
cate thee to dismiss thy resentment towards Achilles: making 
to be the same with elc ;^oA.ov. Bellan- 

gcr, however, defends the common version, though his reasons, 
it must be allowed, are weak and unsatisfactory : and Person, 
in this severe manner, animadverts upon them (see his Notes 
on the Orestes, 1. 663) Paullum in hac not% scribend^ me 
deflexisse de via fatcor, sed hoc feci duabus de causis. Primo, 
quod vera Homcrici loci interpretatio vulgo minds nota est, et 
nuper aliam novam et falsam confinxerc Bcoti quidam; deinde 
insigni exemplo ostendere volui, quantos in errores se induant 
homines docti, quot ineptias effiindant, si scmel ii;^, odii, 
invidise, aut pravi cujusquam affeetds impulsu, ebntra ea scribere 
incipiant, quae vel nequeant vel nolint intclligere. 

This is sufficiently severe and decisive; and yet I engage 
to show, in opposition to Professor Person, and the other 
VcfL. in. No. VI. P 
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above-mentioned high authorities, that the new interpretation 
grossly misrepresents the meaning of Homer, and that the 
common acceptation is the true one. In support of this 
assertion, 1 have to offer the following, reasons. It is well 

known to every Greek scholar, tliat aurdp, whenever intro¬ 
duced, marks some transition or opposition in the ideas of the 
writer or speaker. Its use, therefore, is never adopted wliere 
such transition or opposition does not take place; or, in other 
words, where the subject of discourse continues precisely in 
the same train. In this place, then, aurdp is evidently improper, 
because there can be no opposition or contrast between ireuiz 
Tehv fAevog and XiVo'Oju.Mi, ^o\oy. And the same 

incongruity would be felt, if the corresponding In/t were here 
introduced in a literal English version, « Do thou restrain thy 
anger, 6t4t I supplicate thee to <lismiss thy anger.” Further,— 
The pronouns Eyco and o-u, it is well known, are never used in 
connection with a verb of the first and second persons, except 
for the sake of emphasis^ except where the subject of discourse 
is contrasted with some other person or persons expressed or 
implied in the context. On this principle it is evident, that 
Sycoyey if the interpretation for wliich Porson contends be true, 
is perfectly superfluous. I allow, moreover, that 
may be rendered to dismiss thp anger ; but when a noun in the 
dative or accusative is connected with this verb, to denote the 
object or end of the motion implied in it, jusdejasv does not mean 
to dismissy but to sendy to throwy to transfer: and the sense of 
the phrase, ja-sSeiu-*’' X®^*'*'* be, to hurl thy anget 

at Jchilk’s, a signification tlic very reverse of that which tliesc 
critics put upon the word. 

Finally, the objection made to tbc common interpretation is 
not solid : as the dative case denotes not tlic effect of an action, 
but the object to which the specified action rebates, or the end 
in which the designated motion terminates, this case, as well as 
the a^'usative, may with full propriety be used after verbs of 
praying or supplicating. This principle is not confined to any 
one language, but is founded in the nature of things. Thus 
we may say in English, « 1 pray thee to dismiss thy anger, or 
I offer TO THEp my prayer, that thou dismiss thy anger.” If 
then it be objected, that AiVo'ojimci has in no instance a dative 
case,after it, it is suflident to reply, that reason and analogy 
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would wamnt the dative case after it 'in every instancd} and 
that Homer has only done on this occasion^ what he mi^t 
have done on ali occasions} without violating propriety. I 
cannot help observing, that the above is the objection of men, 
who seem to have considered the caprice of authority as para¬ 
mount to the immutable principles of language. 

Having thus shown the fallacy of the interpretation, recom¬ 
mended by Hcyne and Porson, I will next illustrate the true 
meaning of the poet. In the dispute between A’gamemnon 
and Achilles, the former, in line 174, tells the latter to be gone, 
and that he would not supplicate him to stay, odSe v ^faays 
xltrroftiti ehixa ey.oio ,u;vsiv. These words were made in the 
presence of Nestor, who refers to them, when he says, airetp 
eyoj Xi<r(rou.xt fitieusv as though he had Said, 

** Thou Agamemnon, it is true, hast pledged thy word that 
thou wilt not supplicate Achilles to dismiss his anger and to 
stay i but do ffiou dismiss thy anger, and / will supplicate 
Achilles to suppress his resentment, .ind .in consequence to 
continue here for the protection of the fleet: this is of the 
highest moment he should do, because he alone can repress the 
destructive impetuosity of Hector ’’ Here a-irip eyeuYt have, 
one its natural signification, the other its customary emphatic 
use. 'fliis turn is, moreover, in unison with the last clause, 
ig u-ya ‘KolTiVy ‘^jxrjg TrsXfrai w9Xs'aoio xuHoh^ as these 

words show the necessity why he should supplicate AchiJIesto 
dismiss his resentment; whereas they have little or no perti¬ 
nence, if the request be made to Agamemnon. 

Tov 8* rjpov wapei t» x^iir/p xul wjj fjL-Kttlvri 
' tfitivov oOS’ xgu Twyi ICcov yi^SijO'tv 
7'ca uh Ta&^ijVavT* Kai alicpt-ivca /SacriX^a 
i'rijTijy, &u8« Ti piiv veeg-g^toveov, oJo’ eshvro. II. i. S29. 
Which is thus rendered by Cowper: 

-Him there they fuBiwl 

Bcncatli the shadow of his bark rerUti'd, * 

JVor glad at tkrir approach. Trembling they stood 
In presence of the royal cliief, ane-struck, • 

N or question'd him, nor spake. * 

Tlie original here appears to say, and the transUftion makes 
.it say, that Achilles mu not glad, when he saw the heralds 
come to take away Briseis. Achilles indeed was not glad at 
this, but who ^supposed that he was ? Where then » the 
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propriety of the wordS) cipa rwyi idcw yifflije’iy ? 

A cOntiario dicta sunt^ yif^o’tv pro iAvWdt]. 'fhis ^pj^rs 
to me little better than nonsense; Homer understood human 
nature better than to speak in this manner. AchiUes is repre¬ 
sented as challenging Agamemnon to come and seize any other 
thing belonging to 1dm on board. 

Hear yet again, and weigh what thou ahalt hear; 

I will not strive witii thee in such a cause, 

* Nor yet with aiiyman: I scorn to fight 
For her, whom Imvingpv'n, ye take away; 

Jtiit I have other precious things on board, 

Of those take none away without my leave ; 

'Or, if it please thee, put me to (he proof 
Before this whole assembly, and my spear 
Sliall stream that moment, purpled with thy Mood. 

The hero expected that Agamemnon would accept this 
challenge, and by coming himself give Achilles an opportunity 
to ex^ute his menace^ But he took the precaution of sending 
his Heralds only, and the Poet adds, that when the son of 
Peleus saw these, he did not rejoice, intending thereby to 
excite in his readers an idea of the disappointment, which 
Achilles did not feel, when he saw only the Heralds, with 
the joy he would have felt, if he had seen Agamemnon at the 
head of them. This intended contrast is expressed by the 
particle ys annexed to tw— otfS* a§a rwys IScov y^dtirsv 
when Achilles saw them indeed, he did not rejoice, i. e. he 
was not glad, as he would have been, if he had seen the king 
himself. Thus does Homer always give play to the imagina¬ 
tion of his readers, by meaning more than he actually expresses, 
and call upon them to remember all that is past, in order fully 
to compr^end what may succeed in the conduct of his 
immortal poem. 

Nothing can be more remote from the spirit and meaning of 
Homer than the version given by Pope of this passage : 

** Th* unwilling Heralds act tlieir lud’s commands. 

Pensive they walk along tlie barren sands; 

'Arriv’d, jhe hero in his tent they find 
M'itk glotfRiy aapect, m hit arm reAin'd. 

At awful distance', long they silent stand, 

Loth toudvance, or speak their hard command. 

Decent eoiifuiioa/ This the godlike man 
. Perceiv’d, and thus with accent mild began. . 
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'f he wretchedness of this version Pope has atoned by ^ 
excellence of the folloMdng note, the substance of whi^i 
indeed, is that of Eustathius —** There was required a very 
remarkable management to preserve all the characters which 
are concerned on this nice conjuncture, wherein < the Heralds 
were to obey at their peril. Agamemnon was to be gratified 
by an insult on Achilles ; and Achilles was to suffer so as to 
become his pride, and not have his violent temper provoked. 
From all this the poet has found the secret to extricate himself, 
by only taking care to make his Heralds stand in sight, and 
silent. Thus they neither make Agamemnon's majesty suffer, 
by uttering their message, submissive, nor occasion a rough 
treatment from Achilles, in the peremptory air he ordered; 
and at the same time Achilles is gratified with the opportunity of 
giving her up, as if he rather sent her, than was forced to 
relinquish her.” 

Eustathius, who has taken notice of this art in Homer, seems 
to have properly understood the original, which Pope, and other 
modem commentators, appear not to have done. In. line SSI, 
the object of rag/S^Veevr! is not |9tf(ri\^a, but juv implied, 
meaning Achilles •, and it should be thus pointed: 

Tea jJiiv Tugfi^vuvrif xal al^a/tevco 


The Heralds are thus represented as standing still and silent, 
under the influence of two opposite principles, namely, the 
dread of Achilles on the one hand, and respect to their king on 
the other. The Poet has here exactly conceived what would 
have been the case, had he related a real occurrence; and 
perhaps he has only recorded the fact as it had actually taken 
place. An incident very similar to this of the Heralds occurred 
in the life of our Lord. The Pharisees dispatched some 
officers to apprehend him while addressing the people !n the 
temple, (see John vii. 32—45): in executing this command, 
die officers, when they came to Jesus, were held in awe and 
astonishment; and they returned without attempting to seize, 
or even to address him, though they knew that the council had 
’power, and even the inclination, to put them to death for dis¬ 
obeying their o/ders. ** Then came the officers to the chief 
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priests and Pharisees, and they said unto them,” (observe* the 
oifigers returned in silent fear, and the Pharisees broke that 
silence by putting the question,) Why have ye not brought 
him ? The officers answered. Never man spake like this man. 
Then answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also deceived ? But 
the people who know not the law are cursed.** 

The officers, it seems, were overawed by the manner in 
which our* Lord addressed the multitude j and in this indirect 
and incidental manner confessed, what the people on another 
occasion declared, diat he spoke as having authority, and not 
as the Scribes. From the above words it is also evident, that 
the majority of the people, whom Christ at this time addressed, 
believed him to be a prophet; and that they were ready to 
protect him against any violence tliat might be offered him, if 
he had given them any encouragement so to do. This appre¬ 
hension was the real motive which probably induced the officers 
to desist from seizing him ; and it was also the motive which 
restrained the Pharisees from punishing the officers for disobe¬ 
dience. The words of the Pharisees imply, moreover, that 
the rulers rejected the claims of Jesus from their supposed 
superior knowledge of the law, and that the common people 
believed in him from their ignorance of it. They were, there¬ 
fore, said to be ctirsed, m<¥ining, that they were devoted to 
destruction, and deserving of excommunication for following a 
false prophet. The learned Pharisees held the people in great 
contempt, for having not studied the law as they had done; 
and thought it presumption in them to entertain an opinion, 
which was not autliorised by their established teachers. « We 
may well judge,” says a learned commentator, « what must 
have been the disappointment of the chief rulers of the nation, 
assembled in council, to find that they were unable to get 
orders obeyed. All authority, we see, depends on the concur- 
renco of others, or the disposition and will of many to second 
the’wishes of a few ; in other .words, all power depends upon 
opinion} and without the general opinion in their favor, mp gjg- 
trates are no more than single men.” 
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EMENDATIONES INEDITJE AD SILIUM 

ITALICUM. 


De^riptee ex exemplari edit. Drakerdxrchiana, in Bihl, 

PubL Cantab. 


Lib. X. 

254 flai;ibui\ flictibus. 

325 ^UB\ qui. 

403 

425 uncis includitur. 

472] 15, 155. 

491 %ctu\ actu. 

538 'fxntor%mi\ telorum 1, 311. 

587 Tkracius’} Circius. 

647 effHnget\ se efTringet. 

Lid. II. 

• 

94 lemo/i'ihm\ lege meliorUms. Seneca, Controv. I. Praef. 
Medire ad aMiqua studia melioresque ad annos respi^ 
cere. Seneca de Brevitate Vitte, 18. Major pars atatis% 
certe melior^ reip. data dt. Here. Fur. 850. 

463 lento misere durantia taho"} 
lenta inacies~-tabe. 

465 famesi 

522 ferartm\ suorum. 

614 

626 tumxsts^ 

Lib. m. 

In fine notx ad v. 42. Eruditissimus Bentleius'l Bormannus, 
p. 125. [scilicet not. ad Silium, iii. 24, ubi quse dc 
se dicuntur line^ xnarginali notat Betdiletus.^ 

Not. ad 78 Bentleius] p. 125. [vid. notam praecedentem.] 

91* nos mir. [sic interpunefionem corrigit.] 



SSS £mettdationes Inedita 

SS9 SOM] 'io,fato, 

361 

426 Deus^ edidit alvo] Semeleius Euan. Stat. Silv. 2^ 220. 

sic in Nasone edidit y pro Pataretus, 

^427 serpentem,] Concepit. 

460 trabibus"] ratibus. 

461 

463 acris\ atras. 

469 

480 

551 campressdl comprensa. 

591 r€pidsum\ revulsum. 

651 aras] oras. 

671 

682 mvcts2 

Lm. IV. 

15 revocantgue^ recoquuntque. 

59 uncis includitur. 

236|7 prensat — a;qua{\ prensas—aequas. 

344 Ensis o5i/] Ense sublt 9, 382. 

538 citat2 rotat. 

732 Forturui] natura. ^ 

Lib. V. 

35 corruperaf\ interruperat. 

45 

217 Lihyes (prasentia seem 

Exitiimdat dacisy) luniarUe&^ic Bentleius* 

220 JkBoain\ furvam. 

235 sereba£\ ferebat. 

251 milnere\ verbere. 

284,5 Ifpus: ora ratato 

Ense ferity turn —Sic Bentleius. 

325 QTd\ pssa,^ zi. 696. 

340 

342 nu22o3 * nullum. 

395 7b%c] lo. cuspide, 

396 exesa2 exesi. 
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40? erumHs\ cruentus. 

410 relkhm, (sic intcrpungit) 
429 ense, (sic interpungit) 

440 huiel l^c. 

453-5 ab««rfanter—exwirfans] 

499 

591 carpsit?'\ mersit. 

601 seroque] caroque, 

XlIBa Via 


32 morte\ crate. 

162 

213 ComeqmtuT\ fo. Obsequitur, 
234 Nutat^ Motat. 

262 Torpebat] Torpebam. 

272 

277 

290 periclis] piaclis. 

319 iniqua\ tela. 

327 certamim} certamina. 

365 

449 

Lib. yii. 

62.S «g^>unt Quot liU unt 
legit et interpungit. 

534 Detergefe. 

Lib. vxii. 


210 vocbJi corde. 
249 ef] at. 


a/LQ gf\ at. , . 

316 QmMumho$ti'oictus\ 

m. 274. XVI. 204,2f 


332 

365 Cybelm\ Cybeben. 

390 

Lib. xz. 


293 Cybele} Cybebe. 
305, effunditl ^<Ht. 
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416 repararef] repararat. 

477 colligis] corrigis. 

478 ^gide-] iEgidI [sic] 

497 cadente] ‘ candente. 

504 latantur] lastatur. 

639 Hannihalemve] Hannibalemnc. 

Lib. X. 

125 Libycam feta] Libyca fetam. 

SS2,S stimulat — Hortatur\ Fosuerat stimulant—IrOj pudorg 
conferens xii. 456. xvii. 113. sed postea delevit, 
substitucns stimulat—Oorda pudor. 

407 pmsenlia'] praesagia. 

463 mulctata] cumulata. 

513 toto] totum ill. 

.533 coiidita'] consita. 

611 tendanlre,negpnft<c] tendantnc negcntne. 

621 Si I'ero] vera. 

Lib. XI. 

9 pressu) ns fata'] pensurus facta. 

12 El] Nec. 

41 mft7nbus] maribus xni. 354. 

58j59 Paruvius subit, hand obscurum crimine nomcn, IJorta- 
tus (sic legit) 

163 delendum monet. 

J 64 Adtersis sei'vare] Adversa ostendere. 

177 interpungit, Quosfiigitissocios? qnoste - 

187 moral's] morti. 

188 
210 

286 colt] colit. 

428 allatrantia] adsultantia. 

432 Phrygiam ad transponenda notat. 

458 discisset] disclussct. 

( 

Lib. xii. 

263 Qui] 'Quern. 

492 adventm] ^ eventus. 

749 Hannon] Hammon. 
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Lib. ziii. 

289 

347 sonaC] sonand. 

309 ’oirtm'l fo. vim. Statius, xii. 222. 

371 spolutbis\ fo. vioiabis. 

505 properatum] an proposlttm 5, 58. 

562 

627 carpsli] mersit. 

829 optabat] optablt. 

884 vastus] sestusque. 

885 />os 5 €] nosse xiv. 630. Lucan, ix. 211. 

Lib. xiv. 

1 Heliconis] Heliconia. 

202 M^Ie] Mylx. 

261 numeroi] 

282 post tropais punctuni delet. 

351 Una fides] Vana. 

359 (itquora‘\ 

361 aquora'] 

365 

391 «■] ceu 
ill qua] qua. 

463 fuit] pent. 

481 ahii] alno. 

495 uncas delet. 

548 I'ulnere] vulnera. 

568 imagine] 

573 Sidonios] Sidoniae. 

575 vinci»] vinctus. 

655 

Lid. XV. 

7 turba Palrum] corda Fatres. 

33 post jwer delet punctum. 

52 

74 

88,9 Divum, Felix ad—mta^vax^t, 

134 



^ 366 Emendatknjes ItiMdUa, 4^. 

164>>5 'premia Corns, Isthmon curvatit in sublime supersletit 
undd —sic Bentkius, citans i. 474. 

839 

696 Arahum\ Atabum. 

763 tunc."] 

764 cornua] jurgia. 

Lib. XVI. 

' 134 armis] annis. ^ 

821 certantibus] agitantibus. 

324 Certantwn] Hortantum. 

325 pradpites] praeceptis. 

595 ducetUe, curulem* Sic Bentleius. 

626 

661 auri.] 

Lib. XVII. 

t 

8 Cybelen] Cybeben. 

89 intorta] intexta. 

S26 Quid? tunc sat —sic interpungit. 

319 detis] steleris conjecexaty sed delevit. 

827 ac] 

889 

423 miles] limes. Virg. la^ limite* Senecai Benef. 1, 14. 

laxum limitem. 

433 Latios] late. 

450 Pareethomm] Parsetonius. 

466 

485 Atque] Ast. 

497 Qift sacros] Quique tuos. 

536 speran^ spinuis. 
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DISSERTATION 

ON THE 49TH CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


Bt thb Right Hon. Sir W. Druhicond. 


Jehovah appears to have selected Abraham and his 
posterity from the rest of mankind^ for the purpose of preserv¬ 
ing among them the knowledge of the true religion $ but this 
knowledge, it would seem, from the Stli cliapter of Exodus, 
was not bestowed on the Patriarchs in all its plenitude. » And 
Mlohim spake unto Moses, and said unto ^im, I am JehoDah; 
and 1 appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacoby by 
the name of Ei Shadai, but by my name Jehovah was I not 
known unto them.’* The meaning is, that the true import of 
the word was not explained to the Patriarchs, for had they 
understood it, they would have known that there was no Gk>d 
but Jehovah. Now that Jacob ^id not possess this knowledge 
is evident from his words: " And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, 
if Elohim will be with me, and will keep me in this way that 
I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so 
that 1 come again to my father’s house in peace, then shall 
Jehovah be my God.” No man, who entertained just ideas of 
the existence of the Deity, could have thought of making such 
a bargain with Omnipotence; nor if Jacob had comprehended 
die name of Jehovah^ would he have fancied, that he might 


* Jduvah implies the Supreme Being, or the Being xav’ •(vx/ir. It hae been 
•baardly pretended by some of the Pagan writers, that the Jewf worshipped 
tfaeirOod under the form of an A»s in the temple of Jerusalem. In order to 
support tins idle iable, they remark, on the authority of Aplon, who was an 
Egyptian, that nin*, which, without the Maionk, answers to the letters 
IHVH, signified an Au. They say, that Jdiovah was pronounced lAO, or 
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choose the God, whom he should adore. We must not be 
surprised, then, if we find traces of idolatry in the ^rly 
lustory of the house of Israel;—if Rachel stole the Teraphim 
firom her father Laban $ and if. Jacob hid the strange Gods of 
his household under the oak of SecJtem. 

But since it appears from the Bible itself, that the Patriarchs 
were not acquainted with the divine nature in the same degree 
with Moses, and that they were not absolutely untinctured with 
polytheism,' it cannot appear extraordinary, that they were 
influenced by minor superstitions, and that, with all their 
neighbours, they were addicted to divination and astrology. 
We know, that Joseph was a diviner; and there are many 
circumstances from which we may conclude, that Jacob was an 
astrologer. The streaked rods which were set up by the latter, 
in order to produce the breeding of the cattle, seem to have 
been formed in imitation of the rod which is held by the man 
who occupied the sign of the Balance in the Egyptian Zodiac, 
and who presided in the kingdom of Oniphtha, over flocks and 
herds. It appears from Eusebius, (Praep. Evang. 1. iv. c. 16.) 
that tradition, at least, represented Israel as an astrologer, who 
believed himself under the influence of the planet Saturn. Even 
at this day the three great stars in Orion, arc called Jfico6*s staff, 
and the milky way is familiarly termed .Im oh's (adder. 'Phis 
Patriarch had twelve sons, and tradition has allotted to each a 
sign of the Zodiac. Kircher and Dupuis have pretended that 
the emblems, wluch were painted on the standards of the tribes 
in the camp of the Hebrews, were no other than the zodiacal 
signs; and Dupuis has endeavoured to corroborate this opinion, 
by the references which he has made to the 49th chapter 
of Genesis. 


lEO, and tint this meant an Am in Egyptian. Tlioy further rcmaik, that we 
centiBMlIy meet with (mn* *B, Pki Jehovah) the month of the Lord. 
Thus repeatedly in thePth chapter of Niunben we find mn* 'B which 
istiaiMlated, at the'eommiiidnKnt of the Lord f’ and it is pretended, (hat 
Ft, or FU, is libthiog ebe tiam the Egyptian articlet and that, therefore, 
nm* *B riMOld be vonderod th* A$s. The absurdity of this reasoning needs 
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I have to lamem that Eircher> with all hit Oriental Iwmwg ^ 
and bupuis) with all his astronomical knowledge, diould have 
so very briefly examined this curious question, as to leave it 
little elucidated by their vague and cursory observations; and 
I have to regret this the more, that after having read the 4£M:h 
chapter of Genesis in the original Hebrew, I cannot doubt, 
that the prophecies which it contains, are all couched under 
astronomical symbols. It seems, indeed, extremely natural, 
that Jacoby who lived in times when mankind wbre almost 
universally addicted to astrology, should typify the future 
fortunes of lus family by allusions to the celestial bodies. 

Before I proceed, however, to analyse the chapter immedi¬ 
ately under consideration, it may be proper to remark, that 
there is every reason to suppose, that tlie twelve signs of the 
Zodiac were really painted on the standards of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. Aben Ezra reports, that, according to the tradi¬ 
tions, the figure of a man was painted on the ensign of 
Reuben, that of a bull on the ensign of Ephraim, that of a 
lion on the ensign of Judah, and that of an eagle on the ensign 
of Dan. If we turn to the targum, of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
we shall find, that the lion is still ascribed to Judah, but that 
the bull is given to Reuben, the man to Ephraim, and a 
basilisk, instead of an eagle, to Dan. 'Fhe captains of these 
tribes were each the leader of a host, and a host was compo.sed 
of three tribes. Thus Issachar and Zebulon were associated 
with Judah on the eastern side of the camp - Simeon and Gad 
with Reuben, on the South,~Manasseh and Benjamin with 
Ephraim on the West;—and Asher and Naphtali with Dan on 
the North. Now the man, the bull, and the lion, evidently 
answer to the signs Jt/uarhis, Tmirm, and Leo. The basilisk 
may have been substituted for Svorpim, and the eagle appears 
to have been adopted as the symbol of that sign, which being, 
deemed accursed, was rejected, if we can trust to JKircher, 
by the tribe of Dan. But one of the most remarkable passages 
to this purpose is to be found in the Chaldaic paraphrase of the' 
6th chapter of the Song of Solomon. After a curious descript¬ 
ion of the precious stones on the breast-plate of .the Priests,, 
the ^xvphxsae proceeds— these twelve ston^, which eeere 
topical of the twelve celestial sigm, weTe lucid like to lampe,. 
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&C. TI^us ve 8ee» that the notion of the signs of die Zo^ac, 
having been painted on the standards.of Israel, is not quite 
vrithout foundation; and it will be strongly confirmed, when 
we come to examine the 2d chapter of Numbers, which I 
propose to do in a succeeding dissertation. I shall now endea¬ 
vour to illustrate my system by laying before my readers an 
analysis of the 49th chapter of Genesis. 

1. Jacdb, upon his death-bed, having called his sons around 
him, in order to teH them that which should befal them in the 
last days, thus addresses himself to Reuben, lus eldest son: 
« Reuben, thou art my first-bom, my might, and the begi nning 
of my strength, the excellency of dignity, and the excellency 
of power: unstable as water, thou shalt not excel; because 
thou wentest up to thy father’s bed; then defiledst thou it: 
he went up to my couch.” 

According to Aben Ezra, die figure of a man was painted 
on the ensign of Reuben; and this man is supposed by Kircher 
to have been Aqmrim. In fact we find, that Jacob calls 
Reuben his first-born, the beginning of lus strength, &c.; and 
these epithets apply very well to the Sun in the commencement 
of his course' after he has passed the winter solstice. The 
sign of Aquarius is typified by a man with a pitcher, whence 
he pours forth water. Reuben is said to be unstable as water. 

It is then remarked, that he shall not excel, because he went 
up to his father’s bed; and we are thus reminded, that he had 
Isin with Bilhah. The oriental astronomers, and among others 
Ulug Beig, still designate a remarkable asterism in the sign of 
Aquarius by the name of Hula, or Bulha. This asterism 
rises, while the sun is yet in Capricorn, which is the domicile 
of Saturn, the star of Israel; and it sets towards the end of 
July, when Aquarius sets also with his head foremost, and 
when the ancients fabled, that he had made the Nile to overflow. 


. ' My reader mil take into account the time artien Jacob lived, or at leait 
vdNB the Book*of (Jeaesit was written. Columella fixes the winter Solstice 
attiibt4th of Decanber, and the next day the sun was feigned to be bom 
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by kicking down his urn. I know not, whether my reader 
tl^k that these circumstances, which have hitherto escaped 
oWrvation, will tend. Or not, to confirm the notions of 
Kircher and Dupuis. 

II. Simeon and Levi are brethren^ 

Kircher has allotted the sign of Pisces to these brothers, but 
without giving any reason for the conjecture. I shall endea¬ 
vour to supply the deficiency. 

Simeon and Levi are brethren. 

In the astrological calendar, at the first degree of the first 
decan of Pisces, we find the following words—'Duo ciVs 
vnuni caput habentes. 

Instruments of cruelty are in their habitations. 

All the constellations, which are considered as noxious, are 
seen above the horizon, while tlic sun is in Pisces. It is then 
that Sagittu rises, that •SrO/p/tfv, accorcling>to Columella, begins 
to set, accompanied with tempests; and that Andromeda, not 
yet delivered by Perseus, regards the monster that threatens to 
devour her. But this is not all j the descent of Pisces is fixed 
by Columella for the 4th of the Ides of October, and conse¬ 
quently their disappearance was the prelude to the passage of 
the sun into the sign of Scorptus, when the terrible reign of 
Typhon commenced. No sign appears to have been considered 
of more malignant influence than Pisces; and it appears from 
the astrological calendar, that the emblems accompanying this 
constellation were chiefly indicative of death and violence. Thus 
we read in the second decan, 

Pir in aquam mergenSt 
Duo equites confligentes, 

Vir gladio se transverberans, Sfc. 

And in the third, • 

Mulier, viro dormienti, caput securi amputat, ^c, 

O my soul, come not into their setret! 

I am inclined to think that ID does not signify a secret, but a ■ 
fetter or shackle. It will be recollected, that thb fishes are united 
flo. VI. VoL, III. K 
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by a bond, or shackle, which the Greek astronomers called 
sometimes-iitVov, and sometimes 2'uvSe<^ju.o^ 

Unto their assembly^ my honors be not thou united! The word 
which is here translated honorj denotes in its primitive 
sense the action of light in irradiation. The patriarch seems to 
say, in tlie language of astrology under which he veiled his 
prophecies,—let not tlie light of my star be united to their 
constellation. 

• For in their anger they slew a man. 

Jacob seems to attribute all the effects produced by the rising 
of Scorpius to the descent of Pisces. In fact, we have already 
observed, that the latter sign must descend before the former 
rises, and wc shall probably End reason to think, that the 
ancient astrologers connected all the disasters of thcTyphonian 
kingdom with the setting of the sign of Pisces. Columella 
fixes the passage of the sun into Scorpius on the 13th of the 
calends of November. Wc shall find, that this period, then, 
nearly corresponds with that in which Osiris was feigned to 
have been slain by lyphon, and when the death of Orion was 
attributed to the sting of the scorpion. The brilliant constella¬ 
tion of Orion sets shortly after the descent of Pisces^ and 
immediately after die rising of Scorpius. 

j-ind in their self-7ciU thcif digged down a wall. This inter¬ 
pretation rests upon the authority of Jerome; but I conceive it 
to be erroneous, and I appeal against it to the Septuagint, the 
Samaritan copy, and to the Hebrew itself. I translate —in their 
self-will they castrated a bull. Now the Oriental astronomers 
represent Scorpius as devouring the genitals of Taurus: and, 
indeed, the stars called tesliculi Tnuri set precisely when 
Scorpius rises. 

Cursed be their angery for it u'a.^fierccyand their wrathy for it 
was cruel. I shall not trouble my reader with the fables which 
are told by the ancients, to account for the Pisces having been 
placed among the constellations. It suffices to say, upon the 
authority of Plutarch, and other writers, that both the Syrians 
and Egyptians abstained from eating fish, which they seem to 
have held in ringular dread and abhorrence; and Plutarch tells 
usy that when the Egyptians had to represent any thing as 
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odious, or to express hatred by hieroglyphics, they a 

fisbk 

I will divifle them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel. Hit 
standard wss taken from Levi, and his tribe was divided in the 
camp of the Hebrews. We may observe, that the two zodiacal 
fishes neither rise nor set together, and that Piscis yiustraHs 
might have been confounded with the zodiacal Pisces. Indeed 
we find, in some of the ancient zodiacs, that only one fish is 
represented. 

III. Judah, thou art he whom thif hrethren shall praise. 
Tin/ hand shall hr upon the neck of all thine enemies :■ thy 
fathers children shall how down before thee. 

According to all the traditions, a linn was painted on the 
standard of Judah; and I can have no hesitation in agreeing 
with Kircher, that the sign of Leo was thereby indicated. 

** Thou art he,*' says the text, *« whom thy brethren shall 
praise.” While Taarif< was the first of the Signs, the summer 
solitice took place when the sun was in IjCtf; and at that season 
of his highest elevation, the sun was held in the greatest honor. 
The annual festival of the Egyptians upon this occasion is 
mentioned by several authors, and among others by Heliodorus 
in his ninth book. “ Thy hand shall be on the neck of all 
tliino enemies.” The sun in f.co was adored by the Egyptians 
as the King, O.siris; by the Syi Ans as tlic Lord, Adonis; by 
the 'Eyrians as Melech-are/s, ** King of the earthand by the 
Greeks as Hercules, vanquisher of the Nemean lion, « Thy 
father’s children shall bow down before thee.” The sun being 
at his greatest altitude in Ijeu, the brothers of Judah are said to 
bow down before him. In tlie Indian sphere, in the second dccan 
of tlic sign of Leo, a man is represented with a crown on his 
head, and a lance in his hand. 

Judah is a lions whelp: from the prey, my son, thou art 
gone up; In: stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old 
lion; who shall rouse him np'l The progress of thb sun 
through the sign of Leo, which, according to Aratus, was 
represented as a couching lion, is here clearly typified. * 

The sceptre.skall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his Jeet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be. 
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The. constellation of Cepheus, King of Ethiopia« is still 
represented' as a man with a crown on his head, and with a 
sceptre in his hand. This constellation rises, according to 
Odumella, on the 7th of the Ides of July. Thus Cepheus, in 
fhe course of some days, comes to rise under Leoj of which it 
ctmtinues to be the paranatelloii until the Sun enters into the 
sign of Seorpivs. 

The word ppPfDi which we translate, a lawgivers is shoum 
by Bochart to be a corruption of pTT Hj/kt which was the old 
Ethiopian word for a King' We may then suppose, with some 
appearance of reason, that IJyk was the ancient Ethiopian 
and Egyptian name for the constellation of Cepheus, or King 
of Ethiopia. It has been said, that the Egyptians were not 
acquainted with the constellation of Cepheus; but it is probable, 
that they only did not recognise it under that name.* The 
Arabians call it Keiphiis and Chcic. The former of these names 
is evidently a corruption from the Greek, but the latter seems 
to be derived from TJt/ks which should be pronounced ch^kt 
with a strong guttural. But ppHD nwhukek, “ a lawgiver,” 
being derived from Ilj/k, or rather perhaps bnng a corruption 
of this Ethiopian word, I cannot help thinking, that some 
allusion is made in the text to the constellation called the King 
of Ethiopia, which being seen very low in the northern hemis¬ 
phere, when the Sun is in may be figuratively said to 
be under the feet of the lion.^ Jacob thus distinctly says, 
•* the constellation represented bif a King bearing a sceptre, 
shall not cease to be the paranatellon of the JJon, which is the 
sign of Judah, until Hhiloh come. 

It remains to be inquired, what is meant by Shiloh. The 
answer in a sacred sense is obvious; but there is also an 
astronomical allusion. The King with the sceptre sets about 
the time that Scorpios rises, and then ceases to be the parana- 


* BocKart would bring tlie EUiiopian llyk from the Hebrew. About this 
I dmll not dispute. 

* The Sens were certainly acquainted with this constellation, which uffords 
another reason for supposing tliat it could not be unknown to the Egyptians. 

s. 

3 It is to be recollpctcd, that Leo at this time of the year is merged in the 
sun’s nys. The King with the sceptre, therefore, rises under the Lien, while 
the letter is not visible. 
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telten of the Lion. In Scorpius are two stars‘which the 
Oriental astronomers call Sshulet; and the brightest of 
these is named fihuteh. 

Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass*s colt unto the, 
choice Vine. 

In the first decan of the sign of Leo, in the Persian sphere* 
I find the head of a horse* and the head of an ass. 

In the second decan of the Persian sphere* (15*) I find the 
middle of the horse and ass advanced; and in the third decan 
their hind parts. 

At the sixth and ninth degrees of the second decan ( IS ) 
in the astrological calendar formed from Egyptian monuments* 
1 read the words* 

jlsinus frn-natm 
I' irfrmm equum trahens. 

In the last volume of Kirchcr’s (Edipus^ my reader will see 
the representation of an old Egyptian lanfp* on which Silenus 
is drawn mounted on the head of an ass, which is girt round 
with grapes and vine-leaves. Osiris* as we learn from Herodo¬ 
tus, was the same with Bacchus. His station was in Leo, and 
it is of him that Tibullus says, 

Hie dttenit letierum palut a^uttgire tUcm, 

Hie tiridfm diitd etcdere Juice conumi; 
lUijueundos priinUm mafnra sapores 
Erjnviua mcuUu lira deditpedibui. 

I believe* in all symbols of the physical world* where the 
operation of necessary causes is meant to be indicated* that 
bonds are chosen as the proper hieroglyphic. We have seen 
from indubitable evidence* that a horse* and an ass* were 
introduced into the ancient Oriental representations of the sign 
of Leo; and when Jacob says* “ binding his foal unto the 
vine* and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine*” I conclude* that 
he alludes to the necessary influence of the sun in Jjto, in 
ripening the fruits of the earth. This, indeed* is evident* from 
his concluding words in his address to Judah. ^ He mashed his 
garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes: His 
eyes shall he red with wine, and his teeth white with milk. The 
passage is well paraphrased by Onkelos: Of yine purple shall 
be hi» raiment; splendid, and of various lines shall be his 
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tabernacle: his mountains shall he reddened with grapes ;^is 
hills shall distil his rviites; and his fields shall he. n hilmed with 
corUf and with his /lock.<t of sheep. The writer is clearly 
speaking of the Sun, wlicn he clothes the skies with fircj ripens 
the grapesj and turns the color of the corn. 

IV, Zebulan shall dwell at the haven of the sea ; and he 
shall be for, an haven for ships. The standard of Zcbuloiij 
according to Kircher, ought to have represented the sign of 
Capricorn. M. Dupuis has adopted the same notion; but his 
reason for admitting it is certainly of no great weight. I must 
suppose, that Kirchcr had found some tradition on the subject \ 
for, after a tedious examination, I am inclined to agree with 
him, though he has not given the slightest intimation, why he 
has referred this sign to Zebulon. 

1 ought, however, in the first place, to remark, that instead 
of a haven foi .dup't, we should read a haven for a ship. A 
masculine noun ending in % and assuming a feminine form in 
the singular, takes Jl final rather than Thus is the 

regular feminine singular of *<2^, though sometimes written— 
}T3l^. In the plural the regular form is (Is. c. ii. v. 16.) 

We shall then translate, a haven fur a ship. The ship .Jrgo 
is one of the most remarkable .of the constellations. It will be 
found tliat this ship descends under the horizon, when the Sun 
is in the sign of Capricorn.* But Hyginus will explain the 
matter hetterif^ Capricorn us exonem luve sidera ad ierrum 
premere videtur; reluiuam figuram Navis et signam, S^r. This 
seems to indicate why Zcbuloti is called a haven for a slap. 

u4nd hia border shall be itnfo Zidon, (Tsidon). When we 
exarpine the countries belonging to the tribe of Zebulon, and to 
the Zidonians, we shall find, that they did not border upon 
each other. The allusion, therefore, seems to be astronomical 
rather than geographical. 1T2C tsidon, may be translated the 
great hunter; and tliis probably was ArcUenem, or Sagittarius, 
who occupies thc^sign next to that of Capricorn, and whom the 
Greeks fabled to have been originally a famous hunter of the 
name of Crotus. 


* Hie rodder and the pilot (CambiuJ are viriblc in Egypt. *. 
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y, Issackar is a strong ass couching down between two 
burdens. 

Kirchcr allots the sign of Cancer to Issachar; and Dupuis 
makes the following short remark upon the subject: Le Cancer, 
ou sntit It'S etoUes appel/ces tes anes, forme fempreinledu pavilion 
tV [saachar (pie .Jacob axsimilr n l*une. I am upon the whole 
inclined to agree with these authors. The ass was the emblem 
of 'ryphon, and we learn from Plutarch, that in the month 
Vaijnii when the Sun is in the sign of Cancer, the Egyptians 
baked cakes, on which an ass was represented as bound. The 
Greeks, whose fables on the subject it would be useless to 
repeat, placed two asses in the sign of Cancer, where they still 
remain under that designation; and near to them we find the 
asterism called Prtrsepe, or the Manger. Now it will be 
observed, that the Hebrew words D*n3t£^On Ti should 
not be translated couching doten between two burdens, but 
briiceen two partitions, such as separate tile stalls in a stable. 

jind he sate that rest was good, atul the land that it was 
pleasant; and bowed his shoulder to hear, and became a servant 
tmfo tribute. 

We shall probably be struck with surprise, when we find in 
the astrological calendar, taken from the Egyptians, the singular 
mixture which is there exhibiteif of rest and labor, of indolence 
and activity, in the three dccans of Cancer. Out of the thirty 
emblems I shall select the following : 

Mulieres dine oliosw. 

Duo ziri stuntes coram duahus mulieribus sedentibus. 

I irgo stans otiosa virtirn expeciando. 

Miilier de 1 1id fusual (enens. 

Nai is sfans in aipid. 

Pir spolium humeris portans. 

Purr sedens. 

Mulier slans otiosa. 

Canis sedens in curru. 

I ir stuns otiosus. 

Jifua pre^uens. 

E(IUHS etpiam insiliens.. 
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Equus liber vagam in ctmpestribus. 

Aqua flums ex montibus. 

Equus framatus. 

Alan's Jluitam in aquis. 

In the account of the Indian sphere I find these words at the 
third decan of Cancer. 

Homo cogitans navem inscendere navigandi causa, ad impor- 
tandum aurum et argentum, annulis tirorum yusjdbricaiidis. 

Issachar found that rest was good, but he bowed his shoulder 
to the burden, and became a servant unto tribute} and it is said 
ill the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy, that Zebulon and Issachar 
shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and of the treasures hid 
in the sands.' 

VI. ‘ Dan shall judge his people as one of the tribes of 
Israel. Dan shall be a serpent hi/ the way, an adder in 
the path; that bJteth the horse^s heels, so that his rider shall 
fall backwards. 

We have seen, that Jonathan, in his Targum, pretends that a 
bsuilisk was painted on the standard of Dan, and that Aben 
Ezra asserts, that it was an eagle. Kircher and Dupuis both 
concur in thinking, that Scorpiui was the sign allotted to Dan ; 
and, I trust, I shall be able to corroborate their opinion by 
proofs, of which they either had no knowledge, or which they 
have neglected to adduce. 

Si orpius was considered by the ancient astrologers as a sign 
accursed. The Egyptians fixed the entrance of the Sun into 
Srprpius as the commencement of the reign of Typhon, when 
the Greeks also fixed the death of Orion, and the Persians the 
emasculation of the bull. 


* There seems to be something ambiguous in tlie original, as if an allulion 
were made to^moistiire or liquefaction. It was at the summer solstice, tint 
the Nile came to its height: but I find this curious circumstance. Tlie name 
of Isaaehar is fbnrietl of ISV with a jod appellative. In BiixtorPs Chaldaic 
Lexicon, the reader will find that this was tlie .uicient name for a species of 
bawk. Now in the old Egyptian Zodiacs the sign of Cancer was repre* 
'sentod by the Jbii, a species of bawk. * 
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Eircher tells us that the Scorjnon was refused by the tribe of 
Dan; but I am inclined to think, that that sign was originally 
represented by another emblem, both by the Jews and by the 
Egyptians. Most certainly the crocodile was an emblem of 
Typhon, and the Greeks may have changed the form of the 
crocodile into that of the scorpion. Be this as it may, the 
dreaded emblem was to be avoided, and Dan made choice either 
of the Basilisk, or of the Eagle. Now the Eagle, or Vulture, 
with the lyre, rises with the first part of Sn^iitarius, and is to 
be considered as a paranatellon of Siorpius; and Coiuber 
(the Adder) is placed on the Scorpion’s back. But I am 
inclined to think, that the Eagle, or Vulture, was commonly 
assumed as the ensign of Dan. There are four great stars in 
opposite points of the heavens— Vnmathaut, which is in the 

head of FUcin AmtrnUa, may be said to belong to Aquarius _ 

Aldebaran, which is in the front of Tn/ints, is called his eye, 
though, in the ancient representations of the^sigii, it was placed 
at a little distance from liis head— lieguhi'.f which is in the 
middle of l^co, is frequently called ror Leonis —^and Autares, 
which is in the middle of Si otpiusy is denominated cor Scorpii. 
The Orientalists were much occupied with these four stars, which 
had formerly answered to the Solstitial and Equinoctial points. 

But Anlares is found in tlie midst of the accursed constellation. 

It was, therefore, natural for l^un to look out for another 
brilliant star, and to choose a constellation for his ensign, which 
might not be alFected by the evil inilucncc of Srnrphis. In the 
Eagle, or Vulture, shines the large star called . League; and it 
probably helped to direct him to choose the constellation, ia 
which he found it. 

Dan, it is said, s/tall be a serpent by the way, an adder in 
the path. 

Close to Scorpim, and by tlie Zodiac, which is the solar way, 
we find the Adder, which is called Coluber, or Serpens 
Opkiuci, 

That bitelh the horse’s heels, so that tho rider *shall fall 
backwards. . 

If we allow, that a man on horseback first*gave the idea of 
a cen^ur, we may easily admit, that a man on horseback first 
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occupied the place aipong the constellations, which Is now^Id 
by Centaurus. Now I believe it will be found, that the head of 
the adder ascends at the .same time with the feet of CetUawm, 
who rises hcliacally with Scorpitts. 

Perhaps the allusion may be to Sngittariusy followed in his 
descent by Storpim, and the Jirider, his concomitant. But the 
allusion will also apply to Ut/rlra, a paraiiatcllon of Scorpius* 

At etiam ('mtiiurn* oceMit enm JltjdrA, WyS* 

But the most surprising thing, which I have remarked on the 
subject of Dan, is what is mentioned in the 19th chapter of 
Joshua, and in the 18th chapter of the book of Judges. There 
we learn that the Danites took possession of a city called Ijuish, 
or Lashetn, &c. to which they gave the name of Dan. It 
seems very remarkable, that there arc stars in Srorp/us still 
called Les/ftta, Lethal, Lvsus, ike. In fact the Greeks give this 
last name to Aiilarps, from the Chaldeans, by whom it was called 
J^esh, or I^psIm. My reader may consider these tilings, and then 
judge for himself. 

VII. Gadj a troop shall overcome him, but he shall overcofne 
at the last. 

When I first read this, I was inclined to assign ('apricot it 
to Gad. R. Solomon, and olher Rabbins, distinctly tell us, 
that a certain cluster of stars was called Gad; and these stars 
we know' are to be found in Capriconi, which sign is called 
Giedi by the Arabians, Gadia by the Chaldeans, and Gadi by 
the Syrians, all of which are manifest corruptions from Gad. 
But it now appears to me that .Iries w'as assumed by Gad as 
his ensign. 

Columella fixes the 24th of December as the period of the 
winter solstice, and the 2 kh of March as that of the vernal 
equinox. Nt>w the Sun was feigned to be bom anew at the 
winter solstice, and was then represented by the Egyptians 
under the form of the infant Harpocrates. At the vernal 
equinox, fie passed to the upper hemisphere into the region of 
light. But the new birth of the Sun had taken place when he 
was in the sign ofi Capricorn, where a troop, or cluster, of stars, 
had received the name of Gad, which signifies a tr^p; as 
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this^s considered al a happy epoch, Gad came to adored 
as a Deity, that presided over the fortunes of men, and that 
was known under the name of Jiaal-Gad. The appellation of 
dad, which seems to have come in the end to signify tlie 
fortunate, was tlius probably associated witli the Sun, when he 
ascended to the upper hemisphere. 

That dad assumed .4rit‘s as his oisign is probable from the 
traditions, but I chiefly infer it from the text before us, and from 
a passage which I shall have presently to cite from Dcutcr« 
onomy. 

Gt/d, as I have already observeil, originally signified a troop $ 
and we must remember, that the sign of /irii'i, is called Frinceps 
Zudiari^ Dttrfor exerritm Zodian, Dm Ftiuerps .signo- 

rnm, &c. It is said, that a troop slul! overcome dad, but that 
he shall overcon'ic at the last. . I, icf^ seems to be the symbol of 
the Sun, who after having dcsccndeil to, and returned from, the 
lower hemisphere, contends for his place m the upper hemis¬ 
phere; and the ancients accordingly represented him as strug« 
gling against the constellations, which they typified by a ram 
butting with his horns. In the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy 
we read, that dad had provided the first part for himself, 
because there, in a portion of the lavi'giver, was he seated.” 
The year of the Hebrews commenced in the month S'isaaf 
when the Sun was in and thus we may understand how 

dad provided the first part for himself. He was seated in a 
portion of the lawgiver, whom wc have seen to be Cdphea^; and 
according to Hipparchus, the Zodiac, ah Inetis 8 media parte 
ad 14, descends with the crown and sceptre of C.pheus. In 
the Persian sphere, a young man is here represented sitting on 
a throne.' 


' It is to be obst-rved, however, that at the period when the text was 
written, Arun orrnpied the place now hold by I’isam. find thi}t tlic star in 
C/r«a Minor, which is next to Cephiun, the lawgiver, is called (Hudi, or (tttdi, 
by the Arabians. Perhaps the relative positions of these constellations with 
Ariet may be alluded to in the text, * 
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Out of Asher hU bread sludl he fat, and h" shall yield vpyal 
dainties. The Bcdance, according to Kircher, was emblem 
painted on the standard of Asher. 

In the astrological calendar taken from Egyptian monuments, 
I find under Libra the following emblems of that abundance 
which the text indicates as coming out of Asher. 

Plr utraque maim spiculum tenens. 

Vir urvum equis arans. 

Vir aratrum trahens. 

Villa atm domihus heiie ornatis. 

Arbor fioudo»a in horto, &c. 

In the account of the Indian sphere, and uAdcr the sign of 
Libra, 1 read as follows : 

Homo in taberna instUoiia in fom manit tenens staterum ad 
cmendum et tentkndnm. 

In the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses thus addresses 
Asher — IjCL Asher be blessed tcith childrenj let him be acceptable 
to his brethren, and let him dip his foot in oil. Thy shoes shall 
be iron and brass, and as thy days so shall thy strength be. The 
happy season, when the Sun was in Libra, was represented by 
a man Tuuqoxs^aXof in the Egyptian Zodiac, who held a streaked 
rod in one hand, and a balance in the other. We sometimes find 
the balance alone. Perhaps when it is said, thq shoes shall be iron 
and brass, some allusion is made to the scales of the balance.* 

IX. Naphthali is a hind set loose; he giveth goodly words. 
This seems to me to be unintelligible. I have no hesitation in 
translating with Bochart, arbor sureulosus edens ramos puichri- 
tudinis* The traditions allot the sign of Virgo to Xaphlliali. 

A tree then was probably the symbol painted on the standard 
of Naphthali; but what has a tree to do with the sign of Virgo ? 
R. Avenar, the Jewish astrologer, tells us that a tree was ifcpre- 


* Two of.tlie soni^of Adirr arp failed Jimnah and IdlHoA—he that dull 
distribute or weigh oat any thing—and he who shall equalise—evidently allud* 
Ing to the sign of^tlie balance. 

I 

9 Conanlt also the Septnagint. « 
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sented by the Egyptians beside the sign of Fir^o. In the 
Zodiacs found at Denderaj Virgo is represented with the 
branch of a palm-tree in her hand. In the calendar, to which 
I have so often referred, 1 find under the sign of Virgo the 
following emblems: 

Fir sub abiete miens. 

Arbor frondosa in giamrte. 

When, then, we consider, that instead of translating Itaph^ 
thali is a hind set ioose% he giveth goodltf words; we slibuld render^ 
Naphthali is a tree shooting forth, producing goodlp branches; 
we shall have no great difficulty in fixing the sign, to which we 
may suppose Jacob made allusion. 

We read in the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy, O Naphthali 
satisjied with favor, and full of the blessings of Jehovah, possess 
thou the west and the south. 

Let us take the summer solstice in the sign of Leo, where 
it had been in fact, when astronomy was fir;»t cultivated in the 
East. After the solstice, then, the Sun entered the sign of 
Virgo, which I suppose to have been the emblem of Naphthali. 
The possession of Naphthali was consequently to be in the 
South and the West, for the Sun had begun to return from the 
northern hemisphere tow'ards the equator. It will be observed, 
that this address of the sacred ^historian can be by no means 
applied to the geographical position of the tribe of Naphthali. 

X. Joseph is a fruit fid bough, even a fruitful bough by a 
well, whose branches run over a wall. In the original the words 
are as follow: 

r\M2 TV ms u 'iDv ms n 

Aecording to the traditions, Taurus was the emblem of 
Ephraim, who assumed tlic standard of his father Joseph, whom 
Moses compares with a young bull. * 

I find the Hebrew words, above cited, full of allusions to tlie 
sign of Taurus. * * 

The words ms U, which are translated zfniitful bough, 
may be renaered Jilius vaeva. Thus we find* in Job T/IIS hie 
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cow. Should my reader, however, prefer the usual interpteta* 
tion, he will find that Theon compares the P/eiade^tf the 
concomitants of Taui us, with clusters of grapes; and Onkelos, 
in his Targum, gives us to understand^ that the fruitful bough in 
question was a vinc^branch. 

That ry «///, in a metaphorical sense, may signify a Well, is 
undeniable} but its proper meaning is an eye. Now it will be 
recollected, that the great star, which the Arabians commonly 
call Aldebarnn, is also named by them Aiu-nl-tor, the bull’s 
eye*, and, (if I understand Riccioli rightly) it is sometimes 
termed simply ain, the eye. I cannot help thinking that o/w, 
in the passage before us, means ain-al~torf the bull s eye. 

/TI32 bemth properly signifies daughlers, and it seems very 
strange to translate it “ u fwsc branches." But I imagine, that 
an allusion is here made to the Piniades, which the Chaldeans 
called Swroth licuo'li, and the Arabians wUj Henat 

d/iuish. This groiipo of stars was represented by a hen and 
seven chickens; and Siiccofh flruotb is thus symbolised in the 
Mithraic monuments, and in the Egyptian Zodiacs. But my 
reader will find this more fully explained in the Pantheon 
Jlebrfforurn. 

The w’ord shor is translated a wall : its more obvious 
signification is a bull. 

The archers haie sore/j/ v<p'd him, and shut at hiinj anti 
hated him. 

Immediately after the Sun has passed into Sagitlaria.-, the 
head of Tain as, according to Columella, begins to set. 

Hut his bow abode in strength, and the aims of his hands 
were made strong /■;.'/ the hands of the mighty Hod of Jacob: 
from thence i . the shejiheidt the stone of Israel. 

I cannot help suspecting, that the word is not always 
properly translated a bow. The bow, indeed, is only called 
from its being stiff, and hard to bend. *’ 

Jrmsm English may signify either urma or biachia, but it is 
only ill the latter sense that 'JHT can be translated arms. Now 
brachiu nianuum ejas seems to me to be very like nonsense. 

I conceive the proper meaning of is semnia. The Patri¬ 
arch seems to be alluding to that season when the Sun is in 
Taurus, and whefi all nature may be said to germinate. 
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l^rsm thence is theshepherdf the'stone of Israel. i 

1 am unable to say Nvliat is the astronomical allusion intended 
in th^s place. Perhaps reference is made to the brilliant constel¬ 
lation of Orion. 1 observe, that the Arabians call one of the 
stars of Orion by the name of *// rai, the shepherd. Perhaps 
an allusion w'as made to linnts, the type of the vernal Sun, 
and the representative of the principle of gciicr.ation among 
the Egyptians. 

We may then translate the whole passage literally— A son 
of a coiCf (meaning the celestial bull, or sign of is 

Joseph, a son of a cow-heside .hn; (meaning jdin-o/-Tor, the 
great star commonly called Jhkutnun,) the Benolh (meaning 
Sun otli licuofht or the Pleiada , whose station is on the back 
of Taunis) U'ofl: upon the bull. The archers (probably allud¬ 
ing to Sasrittarias) have sorelij ieved him, and shot at hunt 
and hated him. Jlnt his bozo ab nlc in slrmifih, and the seeds 
of his hands were sircuij^lhcncd J'roni the hands of the mighty 
one of Jacob, whence the shepherd, the stone of hrnel. 

Now let my reader turn to Hyde, th^l. Rel. I el. Pers.p. 113. 
where he will find four representations of the iSun in Taurus, 
taken from the Mithraic monuments, and let him compare 
them with the passage before m. 

Mithras is Tej}rescntcd uposi tlic back of a young bull, which 
he pierces with a dagger, and its blood, the symbol of fertiliza¬ 
tion, trickles down upon the groudd. At some distance is seen 
the head of another bull, aiul a finit-trcc is placed over its 
head. If, tliorcfore, we prefer the common translation of 
imSJ D a /'cnilfid boic^h, \vc sliall h ive the sense explained by 
this nionnmcnt, wOierc we see a fruitful bough upon the bull’s 
head, where is the star called or .■Hdtbnrm;. In the next 
copartmont, alien and seven star;., c.illcd Saicolh llcmilh, or 
the T/eiade.', arc seen on the back of a bull, and the text says, 
the Tu^iofh walk upon the bull. A flying arrow is leprescnted 
as ready to pierce the breast of Taains, and we are told, that 
the archers shot at Joseph. But his bow abode in strength, 
and the seeds of his hands were made strong by the hands of 
the Mighty One of Jacob. Before Mithras and the bull stands 
the personified principle of generation, who sheds his seed upon 
the ground. Now be it observed, that the God llor u’as the 
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Priapus of the EgyptlanSj and Kircher has proved, that Taurus 
vras the station of Hor, Lucian has described this God^but 
1 must give the translation of the passage in Lati n— ■ dextr& 

maitu sceptnm tencbat - Ircva suant ipsius mentulam arrectam, 

tjudd semina hiimo tecta in apertum emittat. 

If Jacob really meant to make no allusion to the sign of 
Taurm, it seems very strange that we should find so many 
circomstances which seem directly to relate to it. 


XL Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf: in the morning he 
shall devour tjie preij^ and at night (evening) he shall divide 
the spoil. 

I differ from Kircher and Dupuis concerning the ensign of 
Benjamin, ‘which 1 suppose to have been the Thvins. 

The entire appearance of the constellation of Centaurusy and 
his fVolJ] is fixed by Columella for the 5th of the Nones of 
May. 

Among other Oriental symbols of the sign which we call 
Gemini^ Avenar, the- Jewish astrologer, reckons the Wolf, 
which he calls zech, the very word in the text. 

In the account of the symbols contained in the Persian 
sphere, I read, at the secotyl dccan of Gemini—Homo te7iens 
insttnimenhim mmicam aureuni, quo caniU ftestia arhore 
insistens. LVPVS, in cujus antenore pede est signum. 


My reader may also take the following circumstances into 
consideration: i 

' 1. Among the Egyptians, Gemini was the sign in which 
Anubis had his station. 

2. Anubis was the type of the planet Mercury, which is 
sometimes a morning, and sometimes an evening, star. 

c 

3. The horizon, immediately before the rising, and immedi¬ 
ately aftc^ the setting, of the Sun, was symbolised by Anubis. 
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4^ Diodonis Siculus represents AnuiUs as hunting for pref. 

5. Julius Firmicus calls him Ambis Vettator. 

6. Bochart has shown, that the wolf was called 3MT quasi 
^nr, that is, zeeb, quasi golden, from its color $ and JablonsB 
pretends, that Anubis signifies gold in Egyptian, and dut the 
God received that name quasi golden. 

■ 

It may be observed, that Joseph and Benjamin were the sons 
of Rachel. But Rachel is Hebrew for a sheep. The signs 
taken by these brothers properly follow the sign of the sheep, 
which was variously called a ram, a sheep, and a lamb, 
in different languages. 


12. The sign of Sagittarius alone remains for Mana^eh: 
and if 1 be right in my former conjectures, I cannot be mistaken 
in this} but having already written so much on the standards of 
the tribes, I shall leave it to the ingenuity of my readers to 
supply what I have left unsaid on the subject of Manasseh. 


It then is only incumbent on me to add, that Jacob’s employ¬ 
ing astronomical symbols, in order to convey his prophecies, can 
by no means take away either from their truth, or from their 
importance; nor do I conceive, that their application is leaf 
obvious now, than it was before. 


VoL.'tit. No. VI. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE ARTICLE OF » GRAMMAR'* IN DR, 
REES* CYCLOPEDIA. 


To THE EdITOE of THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir, 

In your last Number I perceive you have given 
a place to some remarks of mine, imperfect, I confess, on the 
analogy of Latin with two living tongues. With all the 
diffidence that becomes a man, opposing one, to whom the 
republic of letters appears to me so deeply indebted, I ventured 
to assign my reasons for questioning the probable success of an 
attempt once meditated by Mr. Horne Tooke, of resolving Latin 
into two other languages exclusively. Had any progress been 
made, it must have been, I apprehend, given up in despair. A 
similar attempt on any tongue, with which we can be said to 
be acquainted, would, perhaps, be equally unsuccessful. On the 
original basis of any languagd must have been superinduced a 
considerable accession of words of foreign origin : war, whether 
terminating in victory or defeat} the vicinity of nations in a 
more advanced state of civilisation; intermarriages with foreign 
tribes, migrations, and all other accidents and intermixtures, to 
which human societies arc subject, must have operated to debase 
the purity of each original idiom. 

*When presuming to differ with a min of Mr. Home Tooke’s 
acknowledged talents, and, in my own opinion, extraor^nary 
merits. I trust that tlic respect which is due to him was 
observe. The complaints we make of uncertainty and 
defectiveness of evidence, in almost every pursuit of man, 
apply with pecu^ar force to etymological remarks. It is, there¬ 
fore, in prudence, as well as in justice, incumbent on those 
engaged in a fascinating but comparatively unimportant pursuit, 
when collisions of opinion arise, to observe that urbanity which 
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beeves men, seeking to instruct themselves or inform olhers. 
When those remarks were, by your favor, cbmmitted to, the 
press, I had not seen, or even heard of, an article in the edition 
of the Cyclopaedia now publishing, intitled, « Grammar,” in 
which some of Mr. Home Tooke's opinions are assailed in 
anotlier tone; and the opposite opinions of the learned and 
acute contributor to tliat work, are advanced in terms, which, 
I humbly apprehend, the degree of evidence to w^ich he can 
resort docs not entirely warrant. After stating that Mr. 
H. T. does not appear to have studied ** the true theory 
of the human mind;” applying to his reasoning the terms, 

sophistry and jargon,” the learned author is pleased to say, 
that in “ the boasted division of words into nouns, verbs, and 
their abbreviations, there is neither utility nor accuracy!” He 
then proceeds to lay down his own canons, by distinguishing' 
** how many sorts of ideas there are in human knowledge:” 
immediately corresponding with which different sorts of ideas, 
there arc asserted to exist “ as many sorts of Vords in human 
language.” 

Wliat the learned Cyclopoedist's success may have been in 
detecting and classifying his own ideas, 1 certainly shall not 
take on me to conjecture. From the first moment of my 
perusing the Ev. Ur. to the present, I have been, and remain, 
perfectly well satisfied of the « accuracy, the utility,” the 
truth, and the simplicity, of its author’s theory, that all words 
are either nouns, verbs, or abbreviations of what once wero 
nouns and verbs. Nor does it materially disturb that theory, 
that I cannot trace home with certainty all these abbreviations 
in every, or even in one tongue; or even that in the attempt so 
to trace them, Mr. H. T. himself may be sometimes mistaken. 
Him, whom 1 understand, I am willing to follow as a guide, 
in pro^rence to another, who beckons me down the tortuous 
and briary bye-road of metaphysics; calling out. as does Thomas 
Diafoirus, dhfinguo between ** thiiiga” and the “ attributes of 
things i” and distinguo between the « conne\wn of things,” 
and the ** relation of things.” For my part, I c&n agree* neither 
with T. Diafoirus in his ** amcedo," nor his « Negobut 
most truly must 1 say, non intetligiu • 
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To setde the «true theory of the human mind,^ woul^ be, 
it seemsj the fit and proper preliminary to all grammatical 
disquisitjion. In some future Niimber of the Cyclopxdia, 
(which I am sorry to observe, by-the-bye, does not advance with 
a giant’s pace,} we may possibly have to thank the author of 
this article for a more complete developement of his notions on 
that important subject. For the present we may observe, that 
neither he, nor Mr. H* T. have waited till the one had made 
the other a convert to the truth of his «theory of mindas 
I do not think it probable that they would have made sufiicient 
progress in the controversy, even to agree on their common 
terms. 

The article in the Cyclopaedia, indeed, gives us no ground 
for hope that these learned Gentlemen would agree about any 
thing. Almost every citation from Mr. H. T. is made for the 
purpose of controverting it. May 1 be pardoned in expressing 
a wish that the contrariety of opinion stated in a work intended 
as a U aut had appeared in language more measured 

and temperate. Mr. H. T. has asserted that a certain class of 
Latin words had been derived from the Teutotiic; the Cyclo- 
psedist takes on him «* to prove the reverse.” And what is his 
proofs merely the production of a counter list, showing that 
these words, or their primitives, or something like them, exist 
in Greek, in Hebrew, or in Chaldean. This, he asserts, r/earfif 
skows^ that the Northern language is a corruption, and renders 
Mr. H. T.’s labors per/erf/y iiiigatori/. A Latin word being 
taken, each asserts that a corresponding word exists in another 
language. What right has the Cyclopsedist to assume that its 
origin is in the East, rather than in the North ? like equal and 
opposite quantities in an Algebraic equation, assuming all the 
fsets to be true, they would destroy each other, and leave the 
point of origin perfectly uncertain. Much of each -these 
authors’ assertions, ignorant as I am, I must take on trust; 
Hebrdw and Chaldean I must leave as I find, but as to Greek, 
I do not admit the probability that y/xi}, a complex term, can.be 
rile parent of SO simple a term as neco, nor that irvyri can have 
produced pingan, or (u6)^ a mill, or MpeAyeo milk. Of the 
truth of several other of the Greek derivations I am equally 
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ttiicWlnced; but were the contrary the case, I should by no 
means admit, that the author had proved his assertion of »the 
Northern language being a corruption of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and the other Oriental tonguesno, not if his list were 
tenfold more numerous, and the evidence' ten times more 
complete, than (as to the Greek at least) I really can admit to 
be the case. 

f 

What could the learned author say in favor of hisdiypothesis, 
that this Northern tongue must have an Eastern origin, if the 
response were, that the etymologist can go still nearer the Sun, 
and produce authorities from the Shanscrit, or the Bengalese, or 
the Siamese, or the Chinese, and so fortli ? But if we may 
credit those most to the East, (if that be the birth-place of 
language, and of all human' science) Paradise is by them placbd' 
under the North pole. According to iJieir notions, therefore, 
the Teutonic has the best chance of being the mother-stock. 
The truth of the matter seems to be, that this jCyclopsedist, and 
many other learned men, have constructed a sort of glossometer, 
in which they are pleased to graduate the value and antiquity of 
languages, according to a scale of tlieir own construction; at 
the head of which, of course, stands Hebrew. Now, looking 
at History alone, applying the rules of probability to this 
tongue, there cannot, 1 think, be a doubt that, of all the tribes 
of man, diis tribe must have spoken the most corrupt, and the 
most impute dialect, if indeed they preserved any dialect of 
their own. When they migrated into Egypt, the whole tribe 
did not amount to 200 in number. They mixed with, and 
remained subject to a comparatively polished and powerful 
people, 430 years. 

In all human probability, they tliercfore, at that period, spoke 
Coptic. During their abode in the Desert, we are told of the 
miraculous preservation of their clothes, but not of their 
language. In their independent state, they remained a yrarlike 
tribe, sometimes vanquished, sometimes victorious, oXAomf xm 
^AAufMvoi y surrounded by commercial and • more powerful 
nations, their tongue must have received daily alterations, 
During dieir captivity, for instance, it must have taken a 
Babylonish tinge. With tliis writer's leave, I therefore conclude^ 
thougl> in opposition to him, and at the hazard of being also 
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branded with the epithets, « ridiculous and mischievous," ^lat 
th4 Hebrew tongue does mt carry us back to the infancy of 
societyno, not even to the Court of King Pharaoh; that it 
does not “ with a fairer specimen of language," nor with so 
fair a specimen as others may, spoken by men, whose History 
does not,present us with the direct proof of having received so 
much foreign admixture, and endured so much domestic 
misfortune.' 

So confirmed a Hebraist is the author of this article, that he 
actually assigns as a reason for denying the existence of 
Onomatopeias in any tongue, the non-existence of any such in 
Hebrew; taking occasion to assert his belief, that this is by 
far the most ancient even of Asiatic tongues. With such 
slender memorials as we possess of Hebrew, and with our 
ignorance of its pronunciation, it seems too much to assume 
that no Onomatopeias existed. But even were that the case, 
can this be adduced as an argument against the evidence of our 
senses, that in our own tongue, for instance, no terms echo, or 
attempt to echo, the sound? As to the word cuckoo, for 
example, the author denies that a Foreigner would recognise the 
bird from the sound, and tells us, that in Chaldee it signifies a 
magpie. On the other hand, 1 have not the smallest doubt, in 
opposition to his Chaldean au^ority, and his own opinion, that 
this name would most certainly bring the bird to any Foreigner’s 
recollection, if he knew its note. As to this bird)^ 1 think the 
author peculiarly unfortunate: again he brings it on the carpet, 
in order to deny H. T.’s derivation of cuckold, and set up his 
own. Few know, he says, what the cuckoo docs, but all know 
how the i'or.k acts on such occasions. On what occasions? 
oil the occasion of cuckoldingwhom does the cock cuckold ? 
Few know, says our author, hoja the cuckoo does; true,^ but 
those who imposed tlie name, it seems, knew. It drops fts egg 
in othar birds’ nests: neither cock nor hen, whatever their 
Eastern names may or may not be, play this foul trick. Cuckold 
is a'part^iple paj^sive: he on whom the name has been imposed 
has been served as those birds are, with whom the cuckoo 
takes a similar liberty. Mr. H. Tooke, to whom we are obliged 
for this etymology, has stated it; I appreheiid, with his usual 
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intimity and on his opponent might be tetorted some of his 
own epithets. 

Too laige a space in your pages would be taken dp in the 
discussion of all the points, and they are numerous, in which 
I completely diiler with the certainly ingenious and deeply^read 
author. To one subject only, a little nearer home, will I now* 
advert. He confounds constantly and misnames Welsh, Celtic. 
Welsh is not Celticthe latter tongue is really spoken by 
three distinct tribes in the British isles, who mutually under¬ 
stand each other, though, at this day, certaiiily with some 
difficulty. In this, however, they all agree, in naming their 
own tongue Galek, or Gailck; and the Welsh, Kimraigue, or 
Cimbric. The same names do the Cimbri themselves give. 
Where they come into contact with Celts, for instance, in Basse 
Bretagne, they term dieir neighbours* tongue, Galek. Of the 
three former dialects, a dictionary which 1 have seen, is 
compiled; it' will, I trust, be speedily comnytted to the press. 
The original identity of the three dialects will not be more 
apparent from this work, than its dissimilarity at this day from 
the Welsh. Not one of these tribes now speaking Celtic, liad 
ever been subjugated by the Romans : but the present difference 
of tlieir dialects from the Welsh is too great to have resulted 
from that cause alone. Some persons, skilled in Celtic and 
Welsh, believe in the origination of both from the same source: 
but the discordance at the present day is much too great to 
admit the Welsh to assume the appellation of Celtic. Pure, or 
impure, ancient or recently corrupted, are questions with which 
I meddle not: I merely mean to say, that 1 wish for no other, 
or better test, than the people's own declaration; one set of 
these denominates their tongue Celtic, the other does not. , 

I reifiain, Mr. Editor, 

Your’s, &c. • 

CELTA, 

* . 


' Epea Ptcrociita, Vol. n. p. St-^. 
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BMENDATIONES IN MSCHYLl SUPPLICBS. 

MO. II. 

V. 7SS. et sqq. sic disponendi. 

Km iftfuu-n flfittrtvT al«v 

^ •%»«•( wtvnii^dt ini rw mis, 

xdXtis ^vovTK iFilmts fis «v piXns* 

Wfinvn T »fi^ts w'oi fut^yj^ifuis 720 

yvim XtvKMn u vmhufMTUi ]%<»* 
ntXfi»i n >u$ip«vs ic»i srtt^etfpums nms 
" tuti T»X?M wXo7» irSrd f i Viwsv^/m 

tv v{iTT«V ttvn Hyt^t vm 7S0 

miXitne XaTipes ‘aretyK^atits i^tmnti. 

XO. yw^ &9 »«|v| Tts n a’^frfivs 

rnyup itXtmsy fvr/n 

AA. «v^if tmti Tuiih' fti r^inri m* 

tytiy i^uytvs {vtl/wovf 735 

'ifms 1* HfUmiy u fifjtiviu fMt /6«q, 

«*{•( ifiints, rSiii jcev «|((tA(7y 

«XX* qrvptitfS 

a^Kus }i»ttrtxi ftriiitfuSs trirt. 739 

In, V. 724. Pro vrrdnv dedi ini nv. Sxpe t«v indefinite posituai 
corrumpi solet: .vide Porson. Hec. 1169. In v. 725. Vulgo Uyuv 
itA>jSs xhwvri y is w ^('ah. £ quibus plane mendosis erui irdmcs 
xd^iHs J^xi.’ns us w ^/Aiis. Ad proverbium ndtra, luixan xitin 
^schylus respicerc videtur; de qica locutione multa protuli%^''alck. 
Diairib. p. 233. a quo locus Epicratis sic corrigitur ad nostram 
rem accommodatus; tir^tTni vt t» xirm muZ’ Kxi r»is xdXus SwAvi 
(vulgo imcAav; txAvi) x») %<eA<c vrQx. Nec multum distat Euripideum 
illud ia ‘Med. 275. ya^ sednx xffA«iy. 

V. 755. Vulgo @«A«ni iJ xttriffirtfunvS’ At Rob. QdXirru. 

I.ego 0 «Att» Eadem analogia formantur tr^infis, x^vnes, 
et alia. 
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^ 762. Vulgo Bi ru n luti tmrn QsIci^tuiTd. Sed plani ratio 

postulat, *S» yt tuSrtf Quippe qm vel JHu 

invisi dnt. • 

V. 766. Defectum versus antistrophici snpplet Ask. D. Icgendo 

ar*t«ms- quse lectio tamen est interpolatoris. Vera scriptnra, 

«Afy*m$ tvivi. Mos enim ^schyleus est, ut voces eaedem sibi 

respondeant in versibus antitlieticis; vide Hermami. Observat. 

Crit. p. 130. Cum verdin exemplaribus nonnullis, teste fl. Stephano, 

inseritur tuti ante levn^^co-iT; totus locus sic legi debet. 

fiint Kvwt^unii n ««< Owv «Asy«yTi$ Ct. Horn. lA. JI. 388, 

QiS* anFH WK liAiysms. Excidit siepe n ante xxi. In Agam, 202. 

% 

pro N«y Kui int 0 futrm edidit Porsonus nSr n tuti mtwftAtm. 

V. 767. \'ulgO *AAA’ iVti ^fin rcls Av»«v« xvwr: ubi 

Porsonus n»s obelo notavit, nec iniqu^: articulus nihil hie locum 
hiibet. Lege rtf: cf. supr. 302. m Aaya; r<;. 

V'. 771. Sic lego, Ovrat ravTiMV rr^tinu mX^Evc^fut avii 

wwftMTaft Els yv* tyfyxuv. A ulgo rxp^^ : sed Dati« 

yum prxbent Med. Kob. Mox avV sententiu: ofEcit. Jyngc 
Buaffea; cum arafTKfix : Ct subaudi fm'. 


V. 783. Vulgo in antitlieticis, contra metrum et sensum : 

'l« yx fiavatTi hitxaa vi^»s' | u^uxrat 1* avietT »a xi^at xiaa^. 

Lege, 

'li ^ovrtSf yaitis a-tfixs’ | x^wraa ra^’ av»tr it fa^^xg Xt^aa, 


V. 801. VulgO->«9r(a'e^i<XT«; alai^gm ignfaxs ywriaat wtrgx. Scdlocus 
est manifesto mendosus. Lego— aiaxgan tgiftxs yinfas 
viTgx. Mihi quidem vox Axgarntarras innotuit: at cognata certe 
vocabiila anixn et xmixTas extant in Soph. Philoct. 33. et 2. Nec 
mal^ exponi potest Atrgimtxras per illud Lucretianum; NtdUus ante 
trita solo. Mox, {lixgm Pauwio debetur; dcin ignftxs est Dorici 
pro igilfcas- 

^.*813. Vulgo TiV aSrSs art trSgat Evga yxfuv hxI Xvrtigm. 
Sed Rob. xirctf et Med. rifttat. Lege TiV, A/^xms^h xattS 
r<t^y «»« Quod ad cf. supr. 788. et Soph. 

0)d. T. 861. Quod ad rtftm ««« AwngM, vide v. supr. 237* Et 
profecto dicitur ixas rlfawt medicamentum parari^i i^on r/|iwiif 
'de re eddem. In strophici^ lege n^ii ^Uragtis x»gn { nu, 
fiiXf yaiftav. Hes/ch. *Ai/KTagatf—^n7rai^mf^ ’'taff, 

Evgvwlxis. Vulgo Ugh ^Uraqas. 
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Enundationes in JEschyli SuppHces. 


V. 815. et sqq. Hos versus in ordinem antistrophicum VV.^D. 
redegerunt, numeris tamen non omnibus absolutis. Lego 


oft(pxt m^xiixt 

rr{. 

yi»«j y«g AJyvTTayiHs 

xxi ftiXn XiTxtx half 


ivr^e^n x^nt 

rtXix ft»i xtXtfut X- 


ftirxi^iftoif fu iupt- 

fJUCKft/ »Afv0«r ir«f* 

818 

nt puyxV xTxtTU 826 

•fV / jm / f 9 

tTiMirxn^’ fiixtx y 11 ^tXuf o^xt 

trtXvi^itit ^Utix ii^nrrxi Xx/iiu. 

iftftxrtr hii'xluf nfli- 


vwy itrmxt l^vyn rxXxt- 

3’ ixtrxt ritUt 


rsv, TO y( nvnrxh 

^yxttUx* xxyx^xiit Ztv. 

822 

hxnln rtXtm trrm 830 


Iri*V. 815. Aid. : moz Ditrochaeus luti xTr respon- 

det Choriambo iurpof>or : dein 6u7( est dissyllabon. In v. 817. 
redde tiAm nuptias s cf. supr. 129. Vulgo lixut it 7emt mXafUMl 
fut xi/n/tct Unde quoc; vides erui. Quod ad SMvm cf. 

supra 437. In v. 819. Med. fitam fut <piAu; At soloecum est 
fun ; melius Turn, u eg«». In v. 823. \'ulgo Alyinmn — 
At Bumelo debetur Aiywraycvis: mnx ante mffnt subaudi 
idem sonat il^e-u ac in 4-33. et in 537. 

In V. 826'. Plane ineptum est futrutn: quod ad 
«T«iri cf. supr. Il3. «T«i; tmTui ft amyttif. In V. 829. Vulgo ri 
3* £nu rihr : quod defendi forussc potest; at yl'schylus respicerc 
videtur ad Hum. lA. A. 524. ^ Oi^’ ATEAETTHTON y 0, ri x$w 
sf^ffAji xamHvTai: respicit certe ad Homcricam dc Jovis trutmis fabu- 
1am in Ia. 0. 69. Redde n yt ninrxt in qnam partem incUnatiim 
fusrit. In v. 830. vulgatnr oti». 

V. 873. et sqq. Sic dispone. 


FTf. 

XO. •* »t XI xi 
^ xxi ail y<<( 

ivnrxXxfuit SXti« 

it xXlffvrn xXr- 876 

•f 

Xxftx trtXviJ^Xftfur xXtvf 

. EvftmXvixiH etlP(xi(‘ 879 


ttfTirrf. 

XO. ci »'•:»' 883 

eAAv^i* 

Tif y irxgxy^ xXxJi 
a • ^ ■ 

fi^vx- 

fyi(’ ((UvAaerf • fttyxs 88? 
NijXcs vfi^S^nr xmrf^e^- 
M fix^n Surrn. 


• KH. xxt Xxxx^i xxl «mA« !»$. KH. ^inn xtXtiui fix^n tit xft^irrft^tp 
Aiyvxn'xf ii/Bxfit fix ir»f rxxtrrx, fuHi rit v;eAA«^<T«* 

B««’ irixf/tri^n ripn aAici) y«{ wru wXixxfHt tyixft x^trtv. 



Emendationes in ^uliyli Supp/icet. 41^ 

lA V. 87'4. Vulgo deest n. In v. 876. Vulgo Ahahif^' 

Prior quidem vox admitti potest, prim^ syllabaChonambi resoluta; 
pnsteriorem neque lingu;i neque metrum patitur. Dodt ixtig, 
Horatius Premia JEg<eo. In v. 879. \'ul^o Ev^imh w. Mcd^ 
tifvxvfu»s. In qua scriptura nonnullis fortassc vox latere 

videbitur. Nobis t.imen pr-JBplacet Evfv*xl/im»s. Quam voculam 
restituit Toupius, vol. ii. p. 289. Act. ^\postul. xxviii. J4. et MS. 
unus confirmat. Nec nuilv D. Laudat Etymol. M. ubi TvipAr 
exponitur i t»u atifitv tncsi tf zet) EYPTKAYAON xaXuTmi. 

Quod ad metrum, Choriambo Ditrochaus respondct. In v. 882. 
^'ulgo iuu vrtx^on^’ irtft (X,"*’ sensu et 

metro curcnt. Dclevi k»\ auctoritate Burncii, et mutatur 
in lifior i conjecture Butleri. Ludit .I'schylus in v. X^wf. ut patet 
c sequent! «/. In v. SSI-. Vulgo « Xvftems i ir^ yeif vXtintti. Ex liis 
CQiTUptissimis crai ixxvfteii rrt «Ak«. Cf. Eurip. Hec. 

l66'. V ietifevt iTT fmt^aiyis. In V. 887. Vulgo i^airSf. Dedi 
ifta/XaTs. In MSS. nonnullis valde similes siint.r et A. ^'ox ifwXSt 
olim corrumpebatur in Apollon. Rhod. I. 11,82. Hesych. 'EjiwAcl, 
Arifun o'wvfofftti. Ill v. 889. Vulgo v/S^t*. 13cdi Prxco 

modo dixerat ^£^ir, ad quam voeem Chorus spcctat; pari fere modo 
Pr.iconis verba (v. 872) iXaftimii vaxAfutti irridet Chorus per 
^vrTTzXtcfMi. Vide Butlenim ad .912,3. In v. 890. <e/<^irr{*fw 
servavit Schol. pro irr{rT^»pm: moK Pauwio debetur cCitifi A^tnti. 
pro av 


Y. 892. et sqq. Sic dispone. 



erf. 


«VTt0V{. 

a» ai jruTtft /Sfarifev’ 



902 

Agea; atrae ft acAoca acyfi 


SiTavf ftxtft* opKt %*?»- 



« 

ac direavf ftirtf 


amf ftsXita. 

895 

0*1 f(ai mi fKMxovT • 

90.5 


In V. 892. Vulgo fiftrltmc ftrAnu ftxxStectyfi- Med. ^(aTtMw Turn, 
flftrunt ftrctntt. Eustatll. OA. A. p. 14>22. Arm. 

E quibus enii jS^raivr «rc : mox ft AxtiS" «yu e,st fe conjecturi 
Schutzii, quern sequor et in antistrophicis reponentem fu tnlf 
Joco fti ri Ttr’e 
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Emendationes in Mschyli SuppUfe$. 


V. 920. et s(|q. sic disponcy versuum ordine mutato* 

^ yvHtuiSf is itnuf i 
’ {iref filr Uf»t iF^Sm ow Wirrmnut 



KXf a-sAA’ xftxfTxt aiiiii ufixnts 


KH. 

ri y naaFXa.ttirxi rutT ifui Si'xiis xrif ; 

923 

BA. 

tui^'httes &t"E?JinTit ir/j^xius xyxr 


KH. 

irSs S’ ov^i i Tx^eXvXii' tvfinun 


BA. 

* miois vsTioifi's -r^o^tteis iy}^x^ius ; 


KH. 

MyitrTx tr^a^itx fsxe-ritfiti' 

927 

BA. 

fuiftt lisrui Ttus fitaus avilt cifiti. 



In V. 92(>. {rc;«is-;v UTien ir^e^ireis. Scd utr^r i V. 928. nasci- 

tury nec sentential congruit. Supple iy^iXiiis post TnxMtvs. 

V. 932. Vulgo ait li •■^avntas w if ftax^iir. Med. ftdx.* 
Is- Aid. tiysf* eitns- Onelph. Turn. i$: qine postrenici 

scribendi ratio, niodo le{(:is iU^t, proba noniiuUis fortasse videbitur^ 
propter Ipli. A. 9.> I . Ov$’ tls uK^xr : at locus isle non vitio 
caret. M.alim equidem hue ref'erre gl. Hesychi.inum B*aa’ e’« 
tU^xi. quam exponuni alii spccialiter per ’^Ax^xt iusulam Lesbi 
vicinam ; alii generalitcr per (pi.imlibet orum. Similis fere locutio 
apttd Latinos in exlremas orns rclegare. Lego igitur KAm<$ «r, u 
^^vnutSi w ^£AA sis etxfxv- 


V, 933. Post h. V. inscre, 


BA. 

x/BavniXnrat ravT tftx PfatHftxri’ 



«AX’ sis xt tiSjis hr'cTrx a-x^'isTt^ai. 


»■ 

aural ^ivaufiau revs hitt rvAi>T«{^{.'* 

Xiyais XI iXiat jrxmt AiyuTerau rx7t. 



xxi yag ^^smi talgvx’ atrxyyixXtit rafxf 
(Uxrrx. 

037 

KH. 

Ti's, (pity v^ts ritas T xpxi(>i(us 



ixtiS yvtxutSt ft xuTxn^iat e-raXat ; 


BA. 

Ti m Ai'vui’ rautaft\\ it yj^atm faximv 



f}M 4 ru T xCras yai ^viif/ara^ai riPst. 

oil 


In V. 938. Vulgo trSs (pH ct mox llxut yvixncxt xvT : qtide nequeunt 
intelligi. In v. 94|. Pulcherrimam Jiotliei emendationem reposui 
Tice 1r$t ft x^U yero propius Med. ifrfi nec multum di.stat Aid. 
txms xuris- • 

V. 957. Vulgo “krti T»y iin vlkt/ua mifxni tiw. At libri vetastio- 
fes Trti ftit et mox Rob. Mfuctmi. Lege igitur, "laf 
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Tai\ ti lut miiifui mlprtat mr. Botheo debetur TeiS* tv* ec Porsono 
: cf. supr. 448 et 346. rixtfut ul^triut, nt rectc exbibent^ 
Guelph. Aid.' • 

Ibid Post. h. ▼. inscre oSm iuctc^u ». r. a. usque ad Bm«. 

V. 9.38. Lege *£nw« HI »Kq xtci xgatm t«$ ccf<ru-u: cf. Hcc. 877. 
K»f Tvf A^ntm irrtu itfans : vulgo djf. Sed opfativus nihil 

hie habet. 

V. 964. Versus hicce manifesto spurius, interpretamentum scili¬ 
cet sequentis: qui post 968 poni dehet. ' 

V. 968. Quid sibi velit fuufjvifuvs 3»ft»vs ignore. Citat Stan- 
leius Lycophron. v. 960. fu*suuinv( Unde malijn legera 

ficrttfircvs 

V, 97(i. Vulgo XuTiritviMi quod ad syntaxim, bene; 

quodmttrum, sccus. Huic vitio medetur Cantcrus, illi ofTendit, 
legendo XuTtmTit, Corrige Xurintsh. 

\. 97G. Tautologum est propter sequentia nu yAf ir^cng* 
ftmf. Lege w^lftnXn. 

y. 990 -1. Hi duo versus sunt graviter edrrupti et fortasso 
interpolati. 

V. 994. Med. Rf)l). et Aid Ktc/ ftir HXirrMf iefi Kunifti'ff 0<iMft 
Xaietfit. Unde Porsonus emit (tesic \'.Yi.Etiinburfth Rev. No. xxx.) 
it^iKdiu fAo^ji. Optime quod ;ul Sed vereor ut h^iiuiru 

genuina sriiptura sit; quoni.im, ilia recepta, pldni* insulsum fuerit 
Bxiaii X»S»iui, Malim igitur Kxi ftiln i»vftXiiirrif avtfrrit Otintfu. 
Clioriis olim dixerat (v. supr, J66.) sibi nccem suspendio cousciscere 
nieditatam esse: cf. quoque .343, 79K et sqq. 

V. 996. Pro ii/x-fvftiH manifesto Icgcndum est b zr^lfcry 

V. i(X}l. Vulgo yXSmtr tvrp^ct xeutilr. Spailhemius luTv^tr. 
Mill! placet tSr^^xcti. Euripides usuipat yxSvnt* in Bacch. 

264. 

Vi.* ^004. Vulgo "Slfm i;ii'«v»K ritY tx’trr^nrrsv jSfTug, Ineptum est 
hrirr^tTrrtf. Lege imm^xTei. 

V. JOOj. et sqq. Sic dispone, 

Irxy sv ^Sn ix^iru Kut^i^ 

$u< »i|A«v 0 W nvr * 

Y tufuXiMTtt cuixftuf 
Hfif H( Mtifaiinvp-t luti ri m 

tun xtmixXm xn^tpurtt xmt xiiten/SSi, 
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Emefttiationes in M$chyH SuppNces* 

In V. 1. vulgantur lut^ir^fumi rr«^«me laifvmi .' sed Aid. 
et Kn^vrii. Quod ad Homericam voccm exponit 

Hesychius per i^fomrniw. Redde »v marcentia. In v. 2. 

Ita Stanteius conjecit; vulgo «««{«; mox pro uuXvwnu it ftinn 
ifl 0 dat Med. ««Awvffar 6’ is nmt Unde erut voces xn>^»ur» 
hit rtvp tgx. Hesychius, K^iAu, frfxvm. Quod ad mv» ifAm 
cf. Epigramm. apud Suid. v. ? k»} vip Kupr^it ^tifi ^ftpa. 

Euripidi (Iph. A. 329) rcstitiiitur Kvirfis ^ppi ad Troad. 376. In 
V. 3. redde ix'ifx uva. Hesych. ’Ovi^etr—TTx^uXu. 

V. lOj-S. Vulgo Am; lege 0M$ scil. K^^if : mox vice 0m; lege Am;. 

\ . 10‘lf6. Sic lege, Mtrxxtmi Si (p/PM fucrfi iritfirr/p Tlahs' »u y* s^tr 

' Sxx^ppp TiAs0ii 0.'XxT«gt nu0»r' ititvxt y i^fUPix 

t^irap. In his pauca mutavi; scilicet pro ^ «< ^t'xat cum 
Botlieo repnsui os (piha. cui favet pl?Mi in Ask. D. Mox vice 
dimt niiot MSS. 2. cum Aid. 'I urn. Dcin »v y inscrui, ob ovT 
omissum. Mox egregii*. Bpthcus ©eaKTOPI pro 0EAKTOPI. Dein 
vulgo wi0»i. Aid. Rob. jrw0w, Pauwio debetur irutoi. jMox vulgo 
)s}ar«e<: scd S^srat extra controvcrsiam est lectio genuina; nam 
rcspicit Chorus adDcos ZvyMv; quos adnumerat I’lutarchus Qujst. 
Rom. p. 2(>4>. B. scilicet Am, ^Hgety, *A<p{«SiTii>, ITEt0« tiai 
Deniquc vulgantur rg.'ooi r. qua aiu tnritate nc.scio: nam 

libri vetustiorcs dant qua: po.strema lectio 

est vero proxima. Id p<atet ex llesychio; ubi Icgitur gl. 
fiar, pn^i nvs Picytvs Tfi^ofespai : sed legi debet ^aps^ar^iiiap. Sxpe 
post e.\ciJit ({. 

y. 1051. Vulgo ^oyuias ^ eirfprpelas- MSS. 2. Aid. (pvyuitt ^ 
hr'imoMi. Unde eriii possunt f vyce^f^u* Y m vcitit. 

V. 1063. Lege £v 03X«i; t«» uithvrtP. 

V. 1076. Malim K«/ »sp*i yvi>«i|—IK TO /SUrtfOP’ x«xov xaJ 

tv}' eifsoi^ep aipa. Vulgo to iifcoiftp. quod nequeo intelligere. 
Hc<ych. '^Aftat^es, ixTes apsv scil. fta/^as. 

V. 1079. Lege Kai i/xa tv^ms fxwSat: Vulgo i/xas. Error^oien* 
nis Vid. Heruclid. 461. et .^ntig. 387. 

ADDENDA. 

By, accident the fpllowing remarks were omitted in their proper 
places in tKe last Number: 

V. 303. et sqq. Sic dispone, 

XO. XXI x^vxfx yxfix Totvro; prxXPmxirftxrap* 

BA'. r/ i rotr^o; roevr' { ’;k'o'a«t "Hfoe; Am'; ; ^ 




Emeh^atumei' in JEsfihtfH St^Hces. 


xo. 

fitut TV* y«f«i»' lA|Mf 'AfyiMt ttig’ 

306 

BA.* 

ttiktvt itiXt^ Ziv« fsr’ j8«f ; * 


XO. 

^tv9t^ r»v^ ^ftug’ 


BA. 

wig tut nXiuTx /SxnXuir tilxt r/l9i ; 

• 

XO. 

rtt xut» tnttitmt ^uXxx ivirmnr hdm 

310 

BA. 

Vtin xxtaxmt ti^inttXtr ; 


In V. 

303. Vulgo y"'Hfxg. Aid. xfurr* iynfxg. 

Unde erui 


K^’Jieru ififuu. In V. filO. VulgO o^mtnt (ffvXaK* Htirm^V 

fi»f. Sed olim voliii T«r xvw 7r«eraVrDi> et nunc volo, *Hanc enim 
lectionem agnoscere vidctur Schol. Min. ad Soph. Elcctr. 5. Tmim 
(scil. « Ztuf ifgrieif funcS^XniUf murir lif /SiZtt JMhirjrUfitfUfde 
<niv*H(W li yMvnt, TON KTNA ro/'A^yo* rir HAli^OnTHN EnEZ- 
TH£E <&YAATTEIN etCrlit of 'E^foit vtri r»v Aieg (csnxTiiHf. 

Hxc quam apte verbis iEschyli congruunt ! Vice /3ti ad versus 
finem restitui tui: nam /St} ahundat bis repetituni in 307. et 312. 


V. fill, et sqq. Sic dispone, 
pin m^la^xrtt h 

iiil i-rxiiiftitti 

€5* 

rat Tlixdryti* xiX$t 

tr^dxTtf* XTUg 9 %lxtt 


f f •f A * 

ftnr ptxt 

^unrtXifiifTtt^ it 


ftetj^tt "A^nt xTiffXt Oil! 

Tt'g cifUg XhTt^ti 


Ttr aftrtig 

lx’ e^i^x /Si/3x^- 

658 

ttTX jS^tTtilg itixXttg’ 

nrx ; fix^g S’ 

^1t « » mt 



Inv. G4l. V'ulgo ftiivtTt R-tig'^xrev. Olim volui irvg i'^xTtr: nunc 
volo UHTt m^'f(p»Ttt. Hesych. Tlt^irftfrx, tx i^9^iiri}Tx Kxi Ixtn Sitta 
Kxi fct^tnfSis {jrt^ttntwf i^ix. Ammnnius V. A/x/Sourtf hxc habct 

’EirtjBtiiTtf t fttji^hfxr E;i£wr - nurn 0' svm zmi|T«» irlr^xta 

xaXtvTit, ubi non sine jure Valckcnacrium ofiendit. Lega 

mflfPxTor. De inutationibus vocum nr in ftilr*, iv axxnf in hix-XtH 
et {x-iiJfttm in hrxtitfutti. olim di\i: restat igitur, ut dc reliquis muta- 
tionibus dicani. 

In V. 6.55. Vulgo x-fteKTtfx « exixtr. In v. 6.56. vulgo •» •vr«; 
sed |||[ ex n nascitur: mox «tr tj^t in mutatur, subaudito £r: 

quod interdum fit post rig interrogativum; cf. Chocph. 5V0. *AXX^ 
vm^TtXutf xti^-tg r!; Xiyn et Antig 613. rig xir3fx» inrt^Gxxlxi 

MTttr^u, In V. 658. Vulgo (imlmru. Stanleius /8«iMrr«: unde 
Butlerus Ift^xmrrx. Quorum utrique metrum oijstat. Mihi quidem 
placet Hesych. Btfidmttt C** fimtxf. ubi corrigynt VV. DD. 

ex ITi. N. 809.et O. 676. sed ibi MSS. qux melior 

est lectio, judice Toupioi vol. iv. p. 297. Et certe prxstat 
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hoc quoque in loco. Mos entm est iEschyleus ut voces vel ejnsdeni 
vd similis formse eundem et strophs et antistrophae locum tenchnt 
ttt moAuic Hermannus, Observat. CriUp. 130. 

f 

The length of this article, alreadf extended through four Numbers, 
precludes the possibility of performing the promise given on a former 
occasion to produce such extracts from Mr. Butler's notes, as would 
enable the reader to form his own judgment of Mr. Butler’s editorial 
labors. \Ys trust, however, on the nppeai'ance of another volume 
of yF.schylus, to which we shall pay an early attention, that an 
opportunity will be afforded us of doing this act of justice to Mr. 
Butler, and at the same time to gratify our own feelings, by having 
occasion to speak less of ourselves, and more of him. But in 
order that Mr. Butler may secure the favorable suffrages of scholars, 
we recommend him most earnestly no longer to waste his own 
time, nor to tire our pati<mce, by stringing together his Notes Philo¬ 
logical % w'hich, compiled as they are for the most part from tlie 
long-winded commentary of Schut/, and the absurd communica¬ 
tions of Miiller, can be expected to tlirow but little light on the 
obscurities of .V schylus. And when Mr. Butler has freed himself 
from this millstone about his neck, we may then, but not till then, 
hope, that he will have leisure and inclination to acquire that inti¬ 
macy witli Itis author, which he at present seems to have but slightly 
gained. On the necessity of sifch acquaintance to an Editor, it is 
needless to expatiate. Our ideas on this subject will be best illus¬ 
trated by stating the marked superiority of Stanley over Schuta 
in this very respect. The former knowing well,that an author 
is the best comment on himself, has been able by a frequent 
perusal of yf schylus, to enrich the poet with a commentary, where 
accuracy of illustration, and variety of information, are no less 
conspicuous than felicity of emendation; while, on the other hand, 
Christ. Godofr. Schutz, thinking^it easier to manufacture X;atiii 
Notes, than to wade with patient toil through the difficulties and 
corruptions of A schylus—^has loaded his author with a perpetual 
commentary, which none but a German would write, and scarce a 
Gei^nan fead; anH in which is to be found all the prolixity of the 
school of Heyne without any of its learning. 
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to vatitm Critiquei on the First Part A.CLARXE’i 
Hebrevi Bible, 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

A WRITER in your last Number, under the signa# 
ture advanced a variety of reasons why the tCTU 

nachash of Moses, Gen, c. iii. should be considered as a mere 
sei-pettt, and that no other kind of animal is intended. To prove 
this, he has professed to trace the word through the different 
ancient versions, and thinks that they all concur in considering 
the original as implying a M’lpenl, and they have translated 
accordingly. But this gentleman was not aware that as the 
Stnuantant with the UducK-SamurituH retain the or/g/ua/ 
word, therefore they cannot be produced as evidence j because, 
whatever animal the Hebrew term means, they must mean the 
same, which is the point in question; nor docs he appear to 
have considered, that all the other versions have been made since 
the Septunpiit, on which he and others lay so much stress; that 
some of them were actually made from it, and that the Septua- 
pnt, and also the i tifgate, which in multitudes of places closely 
follow's it, have been a sort of ground-work to almost all poste¬ 
rior versions. I have already touched on this point in the note, 
w'hich has given rise to your correspondent’s animadversions, 
and for any tiling he has said to the contrary, see no occasion, 
cither to reconsider the subject, or to retract my opinion. 

The above writer might have saved himself all the trouble of 
proving that lltn signifies a seipeiil; this I had given in my note 
as the third acceptation of the word, adding, « but of what 
kind is not determinedand therefore it is perfectly disitigcnu- 
ous*ir^him to produce Num. Kxi. 9. thus ; « Moses cannot be 
said to have lifted up a brazen ape, nor could it have been a 
fiery winged ape that stung the Israelites.” Had I asserted that 
the word never did signify a serpent^ the above passage might 
have been considered a fair one—^but this I ne^r did; i gave all 
the acceptations of the word, and this among the rest, and only 
queried the propriety of that translation in Gen. iU. a sense 
which no learning, art, or ingenuity of man, has erjer brought 
Wo. VI. Vol. hi. “ 
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Hcftif to Criitquet 

to a rational bearing on the above passage. I therefore did not: 
say, that Moses hung up a brazen ape, no more than I sai^ he 
hung up ft coujurery or a pair of fetters; which, even according 
to this writer’s own concession, arc meanings of the original 
■Word. A writer in tlie Eeniipre/ira/ Magazine has used the 
same disingenuous mode of quotation, but this is perfectly 
consistent with the itutendoes in the same paper. It may be 
necessary also to correct the writcT in another of his positions— 
he every where assumes that I say, the creature that deceived 
Eve was znape: Some other gentlemen, with equal justice, 
have said the same thing ’, but I have not said so—1 have said, 
“ It appears to me that a creature of the ape, or ourang outang 
kind is here intended.” 1 have said also, that certain Arabic 
words, which I there quote, signify an ape, or satyrus, or any 
creature of the simia, or ape genus.” But, while I knew that 
thc.v/Wr/ or ape genus included not less than 83 species, I should 
have been as fearless as these gentlemen, had I restricted the 
fneaning to what they appear to understand by ape, wdiich is the 
common school-boy translation of simia, and in a multitude of 
Cases, sufliciently incorrect. 

Your correspondent unnecessarily appeals to the El/iiopic, at 
We have no edition of the Pentateuch in that l.uv;uagc. As to his 
Arabic criticisms, and the argument which he says I might draw 
from them, p. 73.—I may beg leave to inform him, that I would 
not appeal to any such autliority, where simi/arilj/ and analogy 
are almost totally wanting; and as to the Arabic version, we can 
only say, it has followed its predecessors, and is as indeterminate 
as they are. 

Inp. 71. he says, “ 'Pliough the ape abounds in craft and 
4 ^gacity,” tcc. ** yet he can scarcely be said to be more subtle than 
tli£ serpent, which lies in wait for its prey, and of which some 
•pccics make the attack without kissing.” This is a most^extra¬ 
ordinary sentence} but, I shall notice nothing of it but its 
argument, which goes as roundly to prove that the creature in 
question may be a dog, for some of them bite without barking; 
or a ca7,Tor sheiies in wait for her prey, and seizes it without 
merring. *■ 

As to the reference to the bubbler, on the hypothesis in tlie 
note on Gen. iii. it is, in-my opinion, perfectly correct, and what 

‘•9 
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file |)octrine of association would at once suggest to the mind 
of the writer. 

When your correspondent states that the serpent, was a 
favorite object of terror to the augurs, and that the ancients ' 
even believed, that some of the species charmed their prey to its 
destructiondocs he wish us to believe by this quotation-^ 

Fii'jidiis ill pratis caiitiii'Ju I'liinpitur .i>i^iis, 
that the -ttahe burst its /nrt/, by incantation, or that the snake 
itsp/fwas burst by it ? I can no more reconcile this to good 
sense, than I can « a favoiilc object of /c/vo; ” either to my 
inKJci otam/ins or my nerves. » 

In p. Tf. this writer asks, how St. Paul could have used the 
word o$<f, serpent, and St. John dragon, if an ape had 

been intended ? I answer, that neither St. Paul in 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
nor St. John in Rev. \x. 2. refers to the in^/rn/nrnl used in the 


original t-mptation, but to Sal an himself; and therefore both 
thcs'i: and Uuy.xy are equivalent to and i'jtTavaj, as St. 

John himself cxpicssly teaches, ruv ottv t'jv o; trrt 

xii <j-xTa>“.'. And here the inspired writer seems 
fviilently to refer to some of the ininu-'i by which the deceiver of 
mankind v5.io distinguished among the Jews. There arc 23 of 
these whiih are in frequent use among the ancient Jewish 
doctors; 1 shall only mention a ^cw: he is called Sammael 
the chief of all tin' Seraphim, and is represented as 
having twelve wings. lie is called 13t£? Satan, or the adver¬ 
sary hannachash the Naitiasii- 013 l£?rT3 NachasA 

bariitrlt, the cauf \.ic/ifi'^h. 'JDipn IOT3 Nachash ////Mn/Zt/- 
wuni, the o/t/, or nnvienl to which name St. John 

refers in the above passage. Rev. xx. 2. c.dling him tov tov 


upxul'jyt trandating the tttnj Nachash of Moses, by the o^fijof 
the Septuagint. He is also called mi Jiuarli lidUmnab, 

the liih^pun spirit^ which nanfc our Lord uses. Matt. xii. 43. 
Luke. xi. 24. Those who contend for the literal meaiiing of the 


wordtetnj, which they suppose to signify a pent ora itiakct 
may wdth equal propriety contend for the litcral.meaning of tjie 
following terms, which arc all used as names of tfiis old deceiver, 
«mong the Rabbins. In Yaiknt Jinheniy he is Called "lliyn 
hashor, the ox; and //«c< the dog; ‘and in iaicut 
shaduiftj he is called "iniTT ftachazir, the HOG'or iwme. And 
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&ab. Menachemt in his gloss on Zech. ix. 9. calls him "WH 
chamot* the as& j behold thy king cometh unto thee-«>Tidin^ on 
an a8S~<* this assj'* says he> ** is Sammael.’* He is also deno- 
. jninatcd yyv seir the goat ; ISiy oreb, the raten, &c. 6ce 
Those who wish to see more, may consult Slehe/in, Barloloceit 
Buxtorfi and the [laU.iui>t passim. Had a certain writer who 
has lately printed a captious note in his Commentary on 
Rev. xii. 9. by which ho has neither done credit to himself, 
justice to the person whom he insidiously traduces, nor honor 
to << the words of the living God,” for which he professes so 
great revt;rencc,—considered, that probably the sacred writer 
was simply borrowing a few of the well-known epithets, by 
which his own countrymen designate the enemy of man, he 
would have expressed himself with a Httle more caution, and if 
capable of it, with a little more candor | for, as a commentator he 
should know, that a principal part of tlie peculiar phraseology 
of the Apocalypse, is borrowed from Jewish forms of speech, 
which forms exist in' their writings to the present day ; and he 
who pays not a proper attention to these, is not likely to give 
even the literal meaning of the Book of the Revelation} and if 
he neglect to avail himself of such helps as these afford, such 
neglect can be no proof of his ** reverence for the words of the 
living Godat present, 1 sliall leave this to his consideration — 
In the mean time it may be necessary to inlbrm him, that many 
of the Jews did not believe that a serpent, or snake of any kind 
w^s intended by the original word liahbi K/iezer in 
Perek, 19. gives a long circumstantial account of the means 
used by the great Apostate for the seduction of our first parents: 
he says, that ** Sammacl the great prince and chief of the six 
winged seraphim, taking his troop, descended with them to the 
eafth, and having considered all the creatures which tlie holy 
mid blessed God had created, found none among them so sxise 
to do ci7y,jnr6 D3n, us the Nachash, (according to what is 
writtcii, Gen. iii. 1. nou: the \iichn'>h teas fnorc ennning than alt 
the beasts of the Jield) : mTI, and 

his likeness was According to the species of the camel, and he 
mounted and rode upon him.” See the piece at large in Barto- 
locci. vol. 1. p. S20. [ quote this, merely to show, that though 
Jihe Rabbins us& the wgrd they do not .all suppose it to 
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mean a serpent of any kind, unless we could imagine that wi& 
thetn, the serpent and the camel were creatures of the same 
species. It is true that several of these int^reters^ like our 
own, are exceedingly confused and perplexed on the subject t 
and some of them make the whole account an allegory, and state 
that the serpent or nachush means only the jnn IJT, or evil 
prhiciple in the human heart. 

Ib. « However, even supposing the nachash to have been an 
ape, in what manner can we reconcile to ourselves, that this 
simian dragon lives also in the waters, as we understand from 
Isaiah, xxvii. 1.*' See. ? This is another instance of this writer's 
want of candor; as, if he had ever read my note, he must have 
seen, that when I give the various senses in which ICfTU is used 
in die Scriptures, I show, that in Isaiah, xxvii. 1. it appe.irsto 
mean the crocoriile, or alligator, and he should have proved, 
that this opinion was unfounded, before he had coined his absurd 
term simian dragon; but as he appears not to be very conversant 
with Natural History, we piust allow him this, as a new species. 
It is strange that afterwards this writer should actually produce 
the crocodile, as probably the creature intended by the of 
Moses, see p. 75. 

Ib. «« But the serpent is of the class of amphibia, and will, 
therefore, In every point of view, apply to the dr.igon.” How 
many naturalists in flurope will ?eceive this saying ? Does he 
mean that the 'draco or dnigon belongs to the class of .setpenfs? 
JBut how does the serpent in every point of view apply.to 
the dragon ?’’ so far is this from being correct, that Linne and 
every correct naturalist, places the draco in the third class of 
reptiles, and not among serpents, from which it has characters 
essentially distinct. 

In p. 73. this writer, to evade the force of the argument, that 
Eve testified no surprize at |he serpent's address to her, says 
«« To this it may be answered, that before the fall, we are led to 
understand, a perfect unanimity subsisted between &11 that 
God had created; hence, therefore, before the degeneracy of 
thei* powers, it would neither be absurd nor fanciful to conjec¬ 
ture, that a mutual understanding prevailed betw.een man and 
beast.” Wliat f does the objector mean, that before the fall 
every animal had the gift of speech j—or that man and beast 
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intuitively understood each other’s meaning ?—But he proceed?-} 
*< since Adam has evincedjiis knowledge of their nature by< the 
names which he has given to them.” Does Adam’s giving names 
to the tfifterent'creatures prove, that a mu! tut I utiderstunriing 
prevailed between man and beast i and that, therefore, they 
understood his nature, as w'cll as he did their’s ? By this mode 
of reasoning, the''infcrior animals could, with equal precision, 
have given /lim his name, as he gave names to them. This is 
certainly a‘most wonderful conjecture; how far it may be 
deemed ** at.'inn** or ** ffti/r/f)iIj* I must leave to others. But 
he procc^^ds *, lb. the belly of other animals is either 1013, or 
y\p:* 'I'hib is a hasty assertion, 1122 is found in upwards of 70 
places in the Hebrew Bible, and with the exception of Job, xl. 
16, is never, as far as I can recollect, applied to the belly of any 
of the inferior imnnnb, but when used in tliis sense, (for it 
means also die Pistachio fluff Gen. xliii. 11. ^protuberancef at 
'the neidd/e of a thing, 1 Kings, vii. 20. the thoughts of' the 
mhi'Jf Job, xxxii. IS. &c.} it is invariably applied to the belly or 
veombf of the human being. 

His second w'ord 2“lp, is not found in the sense in which it is 
here used in any part of the sacred writings; it moaiib the intc.s- 
tinal canal, or the contents of the abdomen, but never the belly 
in the sense conteiKlcd for by this writer, but it is probably a 
rnlspiint for 22p ; tliis word is (jiily found in the signification 
of belly in one place in the Hebrew Bible, Niiin. xxv. 8. and 
there, it means the belly of the humcmfciiuilc; therefore, neither 
of these words is to the objector’s purpose. 

He adds, “ but 'inj is universally applied to reptiles by the 
Rabbins, -and therefore the mentioned in Genesis, must 

be a reptile, and where can we fiiul a reptile ape ? When the 
objector h..-* read one /■'/I'/ci 'a p.nt of the Rabbinic-al writings, I 
can assure Inm, he ivill feel much less inclined to hazard ^th? 
assertion contained in the first part of this paragr.iph. The root 
IH-’l, bignifu'.s nchmiCf incui'vaie .sr, procnlcrcf procumbcrCf 
promim 'abjurre sjj see Jhixtoif Lex. Rab. and is repeatedly 
used by ^the TatHrunilsts in the signification of bo-uciug 
stoopingf udnringf or v.ur:shi/ij)iug: and die same author under 
the root yU, gives a tahnud'c piovcrb, in which rn2> is used in 
this sense, ; nb rru « if thy wife be shor^ 
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of stature, tto»p dawt, and whisper to her,” i. e. if site be weak, 
beat with her infirmities. As to the word Tin;), in Hebrew, it 
only occurs ttvice in the whole Bible, Gen. iii. H. and Levit. 
xl. 42. in the latter text it evidently means the bellp ot breast of 
reptiles, on this there is no controversy; in the former text, I 
suppose it to have a similar meaning to what the root has in 
Chaldee, and 1 might add, in Syriac also, (where the n is changed 
into n) to stoopt to bemU or bois down. I might also ask the 
objector where he found TirT!l among the Rabbins }• and where, 
universally applied to reptiles ? Has he not here risked too 
much, by consulting Caste/f where he found « ITU m. venter, 
pec. reptiliim?** who quotes tlie two only passages in which it 
is found, but whilst Coi>tel considers it as implying peculiarly the 
belly of reptiles, he has too much sense and learning to say, that 
the word is applied to reptiles by the Rabbins.*’ 

As tlic word occurs only twice in the whole Hebrew Bible, 
and then only in the form of a noun, it is very difficult to fix its 
meaning; and hence a very intelligent lexicographer, Marcus 
Murinus Brixianus, has expressed himself thus on the subject; 
** Nomcn forma: masculina: quod semel legitur in statu absolute, 
ct semel cum affixo, ct ignoratur (/iiid propnv signijit ef.” 

There is another point on which this writer needs some 
instruction; he confounds lepliha with serpentt"; imagining 
that the former go upon their Osf/ic<!, whereas the whole genus 
have generally four feet, and his own draco, on which he lays 
so much stress, is absolutely a (/nadrapvd, so are almost all tlie 
iareila species, and yet all these, r.ink among the leptl’/es 
according to the Linnean system: when therefore, he says the 
n.tchash in Genesis must be a reptile, on this assertion it may be 
an alhpntor, or a crocotlilc, as he afterwards himself fancies j 
and when he asks, ** where can we find a reptile ape ?'* f giay 
answer on his own supposition, wherever he finds a draco vohins^ 
for lilte the ape, it delights to dwell among the trees. And 
here, it may be proper to notice the concluding paragj'aph of 
this curious critique: « It is not improbable,” says he, that 
the serpent might liave been possessed of the'jiower of dasting 
itself from one tree to another with great velocity ; and might 
have fed upon the fruits in its original state ; so 'that it might 
|iot have been obliged to crawl on the ground, until the pronuoh 
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ciatioh of the curse,’* p. 76. It will, no doubt, itirprise the 
objector to heA, that the only animal known by the nam4 of 
dragon^ Ae draco volans, actually darts fiota tiee to tree, with 
great velocity^ and is precisely in that state At present^ which he 
conjectures to have been its original state, though the curse 
has been pronounced on it, and on the earth for nearly 6000 
years ! 

He askS^ again, “ do ap{;s eat dust with their food, more Aan 
the lion, thc*bcar, and other inhabitants of the wood ?** Yes, 
abundantly more than any animal does—^but this 

docs not 30 particularly apply to the point j for the comparison 
made in the note, is not between the nachash and other animals, 
but between what it was Itrfoie its degradation, and what it is 
UOK'. The reader will still be pleased to observe, that the ape is 
the objector’s own animal ; I have said, ■* of the ape kikd,” 
there may be a wide dilFerence between what he calls an opC) 
and a vSiriely of oi/tn creatures of the genus «./«.'///. 

Is not the serpent absolutely necessitated from his very 
nature to cat it, (dust) whenever he takes his food ?” Not at all, 
for many of tlicni feed on birds and quadrupeds, as the crolalm 
horridiiSy and boa constrictor: and not a few of them live 
almost constantly in the water, and feed on aquatic animals, as 
the coluber scuta/us, Jnjdnts, &c. and are therefore no more 
liable to eat dust, than the liSn, the bear, tlie dolphin, or the 
shark. 

I*. 7-1'. « Serpents are objects of terror and detestation in hot 
countries.” Yes, because many of them arc mortalhf poisonous; 
and all ferocious and cruel animals arc equally objects of horror 
and detestation in both hot and cold countric ; the lion, the 
hyena, wolf, royal tiger, &c. but a general - prejudice has 
prevailed against the whole snpent tribe, because of the poison¬ 
ous nature of a /iv;; and therefov^, the objector is not correct 
when he says, “ that had not Providence armed them with 
poison, *che whole species, ere this, u'ould most probably have 
been extinct; for it is a fact well known to naturalists, that 
Jbur'J^hs of the? whole race, so far from being poisonous, are 
ih genera], as innocent as earth worms: nor is there such an 
ihfnUy prevailing against them in jijrica and Asia as the 
ohjectm'' spesiks of, “f6t in many parts bf the former of these 
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CountrieSf they are held sacred, and are objects of adoratkm | 
and in Asia, the coluber humanuSt is often domesticated. 

Ib. So tenacious are they of vitality, that unless their heads 
be bruised, it requires great difllculty to kill them." This is a 
total mistake, proceeding from a vulgar unfounded prejudice. 
The common snake, and 1 suppose the objector speaks of this 
alone, is very easily killed, a very slight blow or stroke with 
the lash of a whip disables it: and were it even otherwise, die 
argument would prove nothing in this case; as the. eel, the 
tortoise, and several other animals are much more tenacious of 
life than most of the serpent tribe. « The tortoise^' sa^s Linnd 
« is so tenacious of life, that if the head be cut off, or the chest 
opened, it will live several days.'* << Syst. of Nat. vol. 1. p. 640. 
and consequently, on his mode of arguing, one of these animals 
is more likely to be the creature intended in Genesis, iii. than 
any serpent, he can suppose as being 7nuc/i more ** tenapious of 
vitality.” 

There is little more in this critique that •merits particular 
attention, the paragraph concerning Krishna’s bruising the 
serpent’s head excepted, on which 1 am sorry to be obliged to 
make any remarks *, and I heartily regret, that such an evidence 
was ever introduced in favor of the authenticity of the Mosuc 
account of the full of man •, as I am afraid that when it is 
weighed in the balance, it will be-Zound most pitifully wanting. 
The paragraph is the following, p 

« Amongst the Hindoos, we find that the enemies of the 
glorious Avataras of their gods, were personified by serpentS." 
There is very little here corre t, but I pass it by to make a few 
remarks on the following assertion: » Krishna, moreover, in 
his cont(‘st witli the serpent Kaliya, is represented in many plates 
as crushing his head.” I believe it has been generally supposed 
that the Hindoo theology casts considerable light on the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures ; and therefore, resemblances and tradi« 
tions have been eagfirly sought for among their writings}, for the 
confirmation of the facts recorded in the scriptures of the old 
and new Testaments. The artful Bramins, j^eeing this strange 
propensity in their Christian masters, and hoping to ingratiate 
themselves with their rulers, Jbrged accotmts which, with a little 
wire-drawing, could be brought to cotmteiiance our spriptufe 
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lacti; and having shown these to Europeans as parts of their 
most ancient iipitings, tliey were eagerly embraced, printed! and 
widely circulated as wonderful confirmations of divine verities. 
X need scarcely memlon the imposition practised on Captain 
Wilford, Sir William Jones, the Asiatic society, &c. by a 
learned Hindoo, who forged a passage concerning Satyavarman 
and his three sons Sherma, Charma, and Jyapeti, bearing some 
similarity to tlie scripture account of Noah and his three sons, 
Shem, Cham, and Japhet, inserted it very artfully in the Ptidma 
Purarit and showed it to his European employer as a part of one 
of the most ancient writings among the Hindoos! It was a 
considerable time before Captain Wilford discovered the impos.- 
‘ ture, but the account came to Europe time enough for Lord 
Teignmouth to notice it in his preface to the life of Sir ’William 
Jones, though not ip time to prevent his Lordship from inserting 
the Pundit’s imposture, (which Sir William Jones had consw 
dered as an important and authentic rccoril,) at the 367th page of 
liis memoirs of Sir Willi.tni’s life. 1 am only surprised, that 
notwithstanding this diiicovcry, ihe publishers should have sent 
out p second edition of his lordship’s elegant work, in which the 
story is still retained in the body of the work as authentic, and 
only contradicted in the preface, as it was in the first edition, 

I am afraid that, on examination, a material part of the story 
pf the Hindoo serpent hniisri'f the incarnate Krishna, will be 
found to stand on a foundation not much more respectable tlian 
that of the Satqaivai'man of the unprincipled Pundit, who 
imposed on Captain "Wilford. The manp qilafes mentioned by 
this objector, in which he says Krishna is rrpresenied as crushing 
the head <f the snpent Kaliya, must, I suppose, be all referred 
to one in Suiinenit’s voyage nux Indes, &c. to its professed copy 
in the I Jistory of Ilindostan, Sanski //, and Classit «/, vol.ii. pt. 3. 
anJ to one or two at most, in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon. Ir. tho 
two former authors, there is another plate given of the Serpent 
hiting Ksi'ishna'sfoot or h.el and it is ovAy^itomihisplatCy that 
the other can be considered to have any reference to tlie pro¬ 
phecy tn Genesis,: what these authors say upon the subject, I 
shall lay before t^lc reader. 

Mr. Soniidrat, after informing us that the river Younoumadit 
and the wind thht blew over it, were so grievously infected 
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die poison of the serpent C/dangam^ as to diBiise dead^ 
w^orevcT they wenti adds, Quicliena (KrishnaJ sauta dans 1$ 
xlvi^re pour le combattre. Le serpent s'clan^a sur lui, le ceigni); 
de scs longs replis, ct voulut rctoufier} niais il n’eut pas 
heaucoup dc peine a s’en debarrasscr; apres quoij Ic prennant 
par la qucuc> il lui mit Ics pieds sur la tete, ct I'dcrasa: c*est 
en memoirc de cct evcncment que dans les temples dc Vichenoa 
dedics a cette incarnation, on represente Qiiichcna le corps 
entortillu d’unc coxdcivore capclUt qui lui mord le. pied, tandis 
qu’il est point dans un autre tableau, dansant sur la tetc de cette'> 
nicme couleuvre. Ses scctateurs out ordinairement ces deux 
tableaux dans leurs niaisons.” Ftyageatix Lides, &c.voln.pp. 168. 
169, Tins is the xc/iolc of the account as it stands in Sonnerat, 
who has accompanied it with two plates, which I shall notice 
shortly. TJic account given by the ingenious author of tlie 
History of llindostan, who professes to have copied the plates 
from Soiuierat, and who gives him as his authority, is this ; 
« ']'o various inquiries concerning the two prints, of Krishna 
iramplinx on the seepent^ and encircled in its fqldSf I take this 
opportunity of replying, that they arc both to be foqnd.in 
|!>onncrat, who adds, that no Veeshnuvite of distinction is without 
those images in his house, in gold, silver, lor copper; of such 
high moiner'.t has this subjeejt been immemorially deemed in 
India.” History of Hiiuloatan —preface to the third part, p. vii. 

"Where, in Sonnorat, iliis elegant writer got the above account, 

J know not,'as in the whole w'ork, I can find iiotinrig further 
than wliat t have insoi ted above. On the / latcs and their copleSf 
it may be necessary to luakc a few remarks. The plates in the 
History of IIin(!ost.in be.n very little resemblance in their essen¬ 
tial characteiistics to those in Soniicrat. I. In the latter,Krishna 
is roprosentod a'? a sliort swarthy figure, with die usual sectarian 
emblem on the forehead, and a tiara essentially different Irom 
tliat cjn the lieatl of the profo*sscd co^^. S- The serpent Calaii- 
gam that envelops the figure in Sonnerat, is Te\trcseiHed nibbling 
the second toe of Krishna's left foot; but in tlic copp^ this 
serpent’s head is dexterously turned round towards tlie heclt and 
with open mouth seizes the whole of the instep close to the 
heel and leg, which the engraver has done evidently to force 
the similitude referred to pn the dedicatiou bf the plate \ 
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oorruptionof the grand primeval tradition preserved in India* 
S» In Sonneratfs second plate, Krishna is represented datkiug 
on the body of tlxe serpent; but in the copy^ he appears standif^ 
on the sdrpent, with his left foot upon its neckt or according to 
the inscription on the plate, trampling on the head vf the crushed 
serpent .* a farther piece of infidelity in the engraver, in order to 
force another correspondence between the Indian mythology and 
•* the grand primeval tradition^’ of which this is also said to 
be ** another corrtqjiion.^* 4. In the pretended copies of Sonne* 
rat’s plates, there is a lucid nimbus, or glory, round the head of 
Krishna but nothing of this appears in the originals! 5. In 

the History of Hindostan, it is asserted that Sonnerat says, that 
no Veeshnnvite of distinction isxoilhout these images in his house, 
in gold, silver, or copper. I find no such saying in Sonnerat; 
he says not a syllabic about gold, silver, or copper, but simply 
states, Ses sectatmrs ont ordinairement ces deux tableaux dam 
leurs maiso7is.'* His followers have, generally, these two ’paint¬ 
ings in their houses.” Here, therefore, is no notice of images 
of any kind, and there is consequently a gross corruption in the 
Copy: the ingenious Englishman has either confounded two 
accounts, which he may have met with, or has been imposed on 
by some viva voce information, or has left the management of 
this business too much to his engraver : and it is well if the 
original itself be not found, at*'least, partially an imposture. I 
doubt whether any such plates, paintings, or images, be found 
amongtheHindoos,as thatwhere the serpent is represented biting 
Krishne^s heel, on which the •whole str. ngth (>f the resemblance 
in the other plate must rest ■, of which Sonnerat and his copier 
seem sufficiently aw'are. 1 shall give my reasons : 1. All the 
gentlemen 1 have conversed with on the subject, and some of 
thcpi have been for many years resident in India, and intimately 
acquainted with the Hindoos, have uniformly declared they 
never saw such a painting or image as this. 2. No such*image 
is found in the cabinets of the curious, as far as I have had an 
opportunity of examining. There are none such in the British 
Museum, either ia*the public collection, or in those of die learned 
gentlemen who belong to that institution, though many images 
of Hindoo gods, goddesses, &c. are there to be found. 3. There 
are'none such in the Museum of the East India house. 4. There 
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U nothing of tins kind in the Baftht Musem in Btistof, thov^. 
a]m6st every object of Hindoo worship Ivas hcca carefbUy 
collected by their indefatigable and learned missionaries} and 
sent over to enrich this valuable collection. 5. There is no 
image of this kind in my ou<n collection, which is not a small 
one} and which consists of their principal deities all in solid 
copper, from some of forty pounds weight, down to those of a 
single ounce; nor among the numerous paintings in my posses¬ 
sion, where many subjects of Hindoo mythology ard introduced. 
6. I may add to this, that in all the manuscripts I have 
examined where subjects of the Hindoo mythology are handled, 
1 have met with no such representations. And in a large quarto 
before me, consisting of about 1000 pages, written in Nagri, 
containing tire whole liistory of this Avatar, and illustrated witli 
147paintings, representing all the grand transactions of Krishna's 
life, he is not once represented as having his heel bitten by the 
serpent. In one he appears in his contemplative sleep, lying on 
the folds of the serpent Sesha with a thousand heads: and in 
another he is represented as sitting on these thousand heads as 
his throne; and in others, as standing on them while playing his 
ilute to thegojt;/a, or damsels of Mathra. 7. Nor is there such 
a representation in any of the 105 plates containing nearly 2000 
figures, and attributes of Hindoo theology, given by Mr. Moor, 
Jn his Hindu Pantheon, vilio in'all his long residence in India, 
and his frequent conversation with the Brachmans on the subject 
of their own mythology, never either saw such an image, 
picture, &c. nor heard of even the most distant allusion to it. 
As this gentleman has noticed this subject in a very particular 
manner, I beg leave to produce his own words. 

« It has been surmised by respectable writers, that Krishna 
destroying the serpent Kaliya, has reference to an awful event 
figuratively related in our sepptures/’ (the fall of man) and 
Krishna is not only painted bruising the head of the serpent, 
but the latter is made to retort by biting his heel. Aidong my 
images and pictures of this deity, and they are very numerous, 
(for he ht enthusiastically and extensively* adored^ and his 
history affords great scope for the imagination) I. have not one 
original, nor did £ ever see one, in which //«? snake is biting 
Kri^iruds foot, and I have been hence Ted to suspect, that the 
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plafet engrnYed in Europe of this action) are not solely of Hindtf 
itwention or origin. I may easily err in this instance, but I*ant 
farther strengthened in this suspicion, from never having heard 
the fact alluded to in the many conversations that I have held 
with Bramins and others on the history of tliis ,4rttffira. 

Stmuerat was, I believe, the first who has exhibited Krishna 
crushing a snake: how- otherwise would he, or any man, 
kill it so easily and so obviously, as by stamping on its head ? 
Mor can the reptile in any moilc retort but by biting the foot of 
its assailant. Zeal sometimes has, in its results, the same efiectsf 
as infidclicy, and one cannot help lamenting, that a superstruc¬ 
ture, requiring so little support, should be incumbefed by 
aukward buttresses, so ill applied, that they wOuld, if it were 
possible, diminish the stability of the building that they were 
intended to uphold ” Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, pp. 199.120. 

In short, no v/here can I find through tlic wdiolc Ju’story of this 
j^i’fl/r/?vmy such resemblance to the aiicioiit prophecy in Genesis, 
as to warrant me to suppose that it w'as cwnTt.ornif/tton of I he 
gnnul primeval Irafiitina; and while I have the blasphemies of 
Volney before me, w'ho wished to make it appear that the whole 
historv of our most blessed Lord and S.iviour Jesii.'. Christ, was no 
other than a marred copy of the history of the Indian Krishna, 
1 judge it highly imprudent and dangerous, to admit of such 
vouchers for the authenticity of the sacred records. And as 
for tlie resemblances which some think they have happily 
discovered in Hindoo pictures and images, to the facts recorded 
ill the old and new Testament, I must own I can see no greater 
similitude between them and the sacred facts to which tliey are 
referred, and of which they are supi^osetl to be expressive illus¬ 
trations, than I can find in the history of (ieoige ami the Diagon, 
adorned loith cn/s** 

I do not deny, that there mar be found in their aqcient 
vcritiiign references to accounts in the Jewish scriptures j for 
what nation has not borrowed from this sacred source; but the 
major part of tliose which have already been prmluced from 
this quarter, and on which so much stress has been laid, is so 
precarious, uncertain, and dubious, as rather to disserve the cause 
of divine revelation, than to promote it. 

I have entered thus into detail on this subject/ not merely in 
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•answer to the objector in the Classical Joumali for his Obserfax 
tion^ on this head merit no particular attention/ but because 1 
see a propensity among many learned and pious men, to grasp 
at shades of similitude in the mythology of tlie Asiatic nations, 
in order to represent and authenticate the substantial verities of 
divine revelation; this procedure, however well intended, has 
hitherto done little good. Had the cause of divine revelation 
been a bad one, it would have suffered injury by these proc^d^ 
ings i but, supported by its own intrinsic excellence, it will 
ever remain unprejudiced by the ill-directed attempts of its 
friends to support it, or the most violent and best directed efforts 
of its enemies to destroy it. All the virulence and malignity 
of the latter have served no otlier purpose than to demonstrate 
the inexpugnable nature of die divine building, and to illustrate 
the well known fable of the I'i/zcr and the ///e. 

1 need not follow the objector in his reference to the fables of 
jlpoHo the P^lhon; the (ioUlen Jhece; luboix of Hercu^ 

le.s, and the (Jia7ils^ because they can have nothing 

to do with the subject: they may have been originally borrowed 
from the eastern nations, and Krishna killing the serpent Kaliya, 
may have given birth to Apollo killing the Python ^ but the 
most judicious mythologists have shown that they all refer to 
subjects of adnmomif^ which most nations delight to clothe in 
enigmatical language. ' 

In p. T.j. this writer gives up a considerable part of the point 
in dispute, for after having contended through several pagqs, 
for the common acceptation of the word he says, « That 
the creature was not at that time,,(before the fall) a reptile, is 
abundantly evident from the curse.” So then, it was not, 
according to this confession, a set pent before tlie fall, for as he 
understands a reptile to be a creature vrilhout feel, and says, 
that it is abumhuitijf evident^ that the teas not a reptile, 
therefore it could not be a .serpent of any kind, before the first 
trangression. What then was it afterivards Y Why, Strange 
to tell, a crocodile! for he thus proceeds, ** although tlie idea 
that tlic serpent had feet be derided, yet there Is nothii^ absurd 
in tlie hypothesis, as we know that the crocodile is possessed of 
them”—here the seipent is confounded with tlve crocodile, and 
that this was not inadvertently done, we fij|d from ,the next 



«Rit!nEice> « crocodiles are of tlielacerta class: which animali 
Ray classes with quadrupeds, Brisson makes a distinct clAs of 
themselves, and Linneus ranks with serpenU” So far is Bitineus 
from ranking the crocodile with serpentsf that he places it in 
the fourth class of the first order of amphibia (Rtpliles) called 
LACERTA} and makes seipciits the second order, of which the 
characteristics are essentially distinct. The lac^rta he dius 
defines} body four footed, tailed, naked, long; legs 
equal.** Serpents he thus defines, ** mouth breathing by the 
lungs only, body tapering, neck not distinct, jaws dilatable, not 
articulati': J'ce/, fins and ears, none ; motion undulatory.’* 
Linneus* Syst. of Nat. by Turton. 

But supposing the crocodile to be classed by Linne, or even 
by Solomon himself iti the order of serpents, can we suppose 
that he walked creel before the fall, and that since only, he has 
been obliged to go on his Oclh/'l Let this writer know, that 
both before and after the fall, such a mode of progression to such 
an animal, ever was, and ever will be, physically inipossi)|le. 

In tlie next paragraph, )\e appears to give up the crocodile 
hypothesis, and to suppose that the tf^rU was originally a 
quadruped snake, that had its legs cut olF afterwards! The 
information on this pbint which he has partly extracted from 
Castel’s Heptaglott Lexicon, 1 shall give in his own words, and 
with this I shall conclude my*obscrvations on his pfipcr. « Col¬ 
lateral evidence,” says he, p. 7.'>. « may be adduced to support 
the supposition : for Sherzer, Tril. p. 100. gives an account 
tliat the serpent was created with feet, which were aftcrw'ards 
cut oiF} and in this he^corresponds with the spurious gospel of 
St. Barnabas.’* “ O setileiilium mrc'isiUife amfuMim —Is it 
not as rational ta suppose that the nachash was formerly a 
speolcifig animal, rt'alkin^ ercc/, and that God, as a pnnisliment, 
deprived him of speech, and caqscd him to walk on allJours; 
RS to imagine, that it was a tjuiidntped siiahe, whicli,*for its 
transgression, had its feet cut oiF.^ How feebly supporting is 
ihis « collateral evidence!” drawn originally from the delirium 
pf' a stppid li&ltOiti, and accredited by a lying, qjioctyplial 
atelier I .'-7- 

—Par nvbile fratnini! 

Nequitin Ct Aii^is, pravorum ct amore gcmblliiin ;— 

Owfuinkdicaatsaniit Creti an Carbone'aotaadi 7 Hor. 
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t am sdrrj Aat so learned a man as should be aeeesil* 

tate& b/ his hypothesis to keep such company. • 

As in laying my hypothesis concerning the Nachash of Moses, 
before the religious public, 1 had nothing in view but the dis¬ 
covery and establishment of truth, and the credit of divine 
revelation, I hope I shall ever rejoice in seeing these ends accom¬ 
plished, whatever may be the fate of my well meant labors, for 
no interest lies so near my heart as the interest of truth. 
Most divines, who have taken pains to acquaint themselves with 
the writers /or and nscttimt the sacred scriptures, have lamented 
that many important facts have been badly defended, because ill 
understood. Some, indeed, have very unwisely asserted that 
there were no difRcuItics in the Bible, because they found none: 
and they found none, because they tead sttperfina/li/f or leaped 
over the dilficulties which occurred : and these very persons 
are of all others the most disposed to think uncharitably of 
those who propose their doubts, or labor so to understand the 
rcconls of their salvation, ns to be able to give, on all important 
points, a reason for the hope that is in them. The doctrine of 
the Fa/l of' Man lias ever been considered in the Christian 
Church, a doctrine of the highest importance; and the pens of 
the ablest divines and critics have been employed in stating, 
illustrating, and defending it. While the great majority of 
those who are termed oi thcdox, have generally agreed in the 
how few have agreed in the mean- by which the fall was 
produced; and the mode in which the principle of evil operated, 
in order to effect it! Indeed this has involved the awful question 
of the On^in of EvUt a point which has never yet been 
properly cleared^ and which will probably require the light of 
eternity' to illustrate, and bring within the comprehension of 
•finite minds. “■ 

A sbrewd and dexterous ir/hdcl, M. Dc Voltaire, influenced 
by enmity to Christianity, called all its doctrines in question; 
and finding that the stream of pious commentators ran down on 
the plan of the most literal' interpretation of certain difl^cult 
scripture facts; or else turned them into alfegory, Vnrote his 
famous piece intitlcd Le Taurcau lilaac; the chief charactM 
in which are the speaking serpent of Genesisi the speaking ass 
of Numbers, and Nebuchadnezzar turned inteftn oXfisif Daniel; 
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att jarHich, Ae mwe efFectuallf ta ridicule the saeri^ l^r 

pute under the keeping of the witch of f.ii-^or, yijfliugh this 
piece is sufficiently contemptible« and destitute of al^,s^ipenl> 
yet the *vit> raillery, and sarcasm it contains, have, na dpji^ht, 
made or confirmed many profligates* From the hands of sudk 
men, and their unhappy disciples, who, that^ fears Qod, or lovey 
»man, would not wish to wrest those weapons, by which they 
are destroying themselves ? I have endeavoured^ in great rimpli- 
city of hcaft, to do this: and I have not been altogether UQSUfo 
cessful, even in the opinion of those who difiered from me in 
theit judgment, relative to the meritorious extent of the death of 
Chriak,' and the doctrine of the free unncccssitated agency of 
man. 1 kive endeavoured to iind out amove consistent, rational, 
and may 1 not add, literal method of explaining the circum¬ 
stances relative to the original temptation, and .the dreadful 
catastrophe connected with it. I have proved, and so might 
any man, that no sei-pent in the common sense of tlie term, can 
be intended in the third chapter of Genesis} tliat all the ch^cuni- 
stances of .the case^ as detailed by the inspired penman,^ arc in 
total hostility to the common mode of interpretation, and that 
sqlme <other metliod should be found out. And J conceive J 
have made it very probable, tliat a creature of the genus simia 
may have been the animal employed this occasion, if the 
account is. to be understood, flot as an ttlle^orifjhoi ys.a simple 
narrMH^i of facts. Of what specks this animal was,^ J have 
npt pretended to say; .indeed I have asserted nothing on the 
subject,, though some writers who seem to pay less regard to cm- 
redness than is to their own credit, have roundly asserted, lilo^ 
the Kordi/ writer in the Classical Journal, that I have s^id it \s 
an ape —another, that 1 have endeavoured to. prove ^ 

mdfihei/, and a tliird, that 1 make it a baboon, Ipijty t|i,esc,pie^ 
tU]!t, only, for their disregard of appuracy, but because t]|^y speak 
of what they do not understand, as some of them. .yppoa;[f 
tP.'kUiifViithP difference between a serpetU, anjd, a 

monkey an4:an «/>«4 • 0“® of these, how^er^ best 

.ttIgSuQenliyn h^iy^n of the question, wJnch^j(^ye yet mef 
th 9 -..injcjsp 9 cy of his statement the que^ 

CferJie has P)ad,e the.. 4 «rfi«»/.iijj an 

ejMSAto .ton 
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jsbns^t t6' bwoming''iwti6W.^ ' He*aftd liis foUbv^^ 
may what thh/ please; I shall imt-fall dut wkh'thwi) 

for difIbHng from me m 'tH{s> or any dther sentiment: -I shal) 
nerer- attempt to force my opinions on any man. '1 propose 
what I think best intitled to credit on points confessedly diffi¬ 
culty and leave my neighbour to determine for himself:— 

— Hanc veniam pctimusquc dainiisquc vicisiiini. 

Should ^any person be disposed to enter on a defence of the 
common interpretation of Gen. iii. 1. for his information and 
mine, I wish to fix his attention on the ] 1th verse, andthe Lord 
Ood said unto the serpenty became than hast doae this, thou art 
cursed above all the cattle, and above every beast of thejield: 
And probably he may find it difficult to alledge the reason, why 
in this curse, the 1W13 should be compared with the cattle 
nbrQn, and' with the beast's of the field JTWrT nVI, and not 
with the reptile, or creature that creeps on the ground. - 
Chaiyat DfT, he will find to signify gcncralfy a beast, a mld-^ 
beast, fera, hesiia ; H'n signijicat agredes ferns, Boch. but not a 
reptile of the snake or serpent kind; except merely, as they are 
included among animated beings. This is fully determined, by 
Gen. i. 25. 30. vi'herc it is distinguished from 110112 cattle, 
IW3T1 reptiles, and /b«’A. ^ 

Behemah nDn2, is never used to signify serpents of any 
kind, but it principally designates the latger cattle or quadru¬ 
peds, and those which are employed in' domestic and agricultural 
purposes, as distinguished from all reptiles, and from all the 
smaller quadrupeds, which creep close to, or into the ground j 
such as the weasel, mouse, ferret, chameleon, snail, mole, &c. 
See Levit. xi. 2—7. 24. ^O. jumenta et greges, et omue domes- 
iieiim petus; Boch. If, therefore, the nachash was previoudly a 
reptitcfOC a serpent in the common meaning of the word, how 
comes h that the Dmnc Being should say, cursed art thou above 
all CA''tVLEi' ^id above every beast of the field, if he^ngither 
ranked ''^ii:i^k\avageg'of the forest, nor with/ZomcsIfe anUnals, 
or beaks of ' Is it not natural iHcf sup]fo8e, that God in 

degrading him ^oufd^Cbmpare him wilih tfeatnrea of his own 
^enns, and make him the lowest of these ^ Bat if he belonged 
tdldXer^eepent trib^,Nrhy compare hinr whh the nobler animale^ 
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as if these were in an inferior stiite to the clalsorof^e^to whlcfb 
he belonged ?* In such a casej we mtist expect to hearj cursed 
art thoii,ubove evertf creeping thing that creepeth upon (he earth! 
But on the contrary, if he ranked with the CATTLE 'and beasts 
of the field, the /fvvf, hestia^ pecuiles^ or jutnenla according to 
my hypothesis, at the head of which, and next to man, he prd* 
bably stood, for the Nachash, says Moses, was more subtle 
wise, or intelligent, than all the beasts of tiie field, (and so the 
Rabbins tniderstood it, as we have seen above, for they translate* 
by he has wise.) how natural is it to find him de¬ 
graded \/y the equal and just judge, he/ow the lowest of the 
order to which he originally belonged ^ and compared with what 
he was, and with them, to be reduced to a state more wretched 
and contemptible than that of all cattle, and of all the beasts of 
the field f 

There is another difficulty which those who undertake to 
support the common hypothesis, have to remove: They will b^ 
expected to inform us w/ial wit of a serpent they mean,and tO 
what genus it belongs : and that this will not be any easy task, 
they will at once perceive, when they understand that the order 
of Amphibia, called serpens, is divided Into seven genera'; 
and that these are subdivided into 2.‘>4 distinct species and 
varieties :—whence the invest ignitor of this subject will find that 
he has grt a wide fiehl to range in. See Linneus* System of 
Nature, by Turton. 

To the objection made by a disguised writer in the Christian 
Gatudiaui who loudly complains in behalf of himself and his 
friend, who had begun conjointly to read the //Vs/ number of my 
work, that this is a new hypothesis, and tends to unsettle and 
disturb received opinions, so that plain people know not what 
to believe, 1 w ould simply answer, that the common opinion is 
a mere graluitnns hi/pothesis ; anh in my opinion, standi upo/i 
a. much more improbable basis than that which I have proposedf 
an hypotlicsis, in which very few learned men are agreed, and 
whk:h some of the first note in the Republic of Letters, and in 
Ae Chur£h of Cjirist, have in different ages laid aside, and hav6 
Contended that the whole account is a mere allegory ; and 
that the serpent filself only means the principle of concupiscence 
in the heart of or, Sgriiat the -unrient J«w» called 
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the evil j^i;^ncip^e» csiA^ the corruption, of natures 

-pro^ftc^d^B (he sour by the influence of Satan. . 

F.rom.the arguments used by this writer it appears that he an^ 
nerrcT had any just notion of the text in question-^ 
they have believed thcj^ know not whai, and had their faith in 
this point either stood in the power of God, or even in the 
wisdQB}^ of pan^ it would not have been so easily shaken, nor 
their minds so alarmingly distressed as they represent them to 
have been, by reading the note on Gen. iii, 1. which* is proposed 
with much more tnodeMy than their piece in the Omtian 
(Guardian. But to such men, every thing nctL' yrcars an 
alarming appearance, unless it be in unison with their' awn 
cre^d or prejudices: and we may see from their oblique hint 
about the tables on the Solar S^>:tem (absolutely esseiuiai to any 
interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis) what sort of a com¬ 
ment they would choose, and what sort of information such a com¬ 
ment would be likely to contain—it must have nothing that might 
not be said by any person, nor dare to produce* a thought upon a 
text, that had not been hackneyed by hosts of copyists, from 
time immemorial. By such writers, and such readers, I must 
be satisfied to be condemned—1 look for reason in divine revela¬ 
tion •, and I am never disappointed. When I meet an interpre¬ 
tation of any passage that is irrational, I consider it at once to 
he erroneous^ and endeavour to find out that meaning which is 
consistent with the dignity of re\'^eIation, and the honor of God. 

I have no new opinions on religion ; the creed which I hold is 
as old as the revelation on which it is founded *, and I hope, as 
hrm. 1 cannot believe that the common interpretation of 
Genesis, iii. 1. is correct, and I am not alone. Many wise and 
learned men have declared their dissent from it, to whom, as 

i , 

well as to myself, it has appeared, as irreconcilcablc to theHcxt 
and context, as it is repugnaut to common sense, and to every 
rational method of interpreting the oracles of God. 

An, anonymous writer has a number of advantages $ should 
he make a, thousand blunders, when they come to be detected, 
shame burns not his cheek: he may console hhnself with, 

OSrif ovoft* QSriV Si fu xixX^KWtrt 
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He w Nobody, concealed, and probably, would be nahojy if 
Lwomi; and yet he claims the privilege through tb® of 

periodical publications, or anonymous pamphlets, to slander or 
destroy his neighbours good name or reputation, while himself 
is covered witli thick darkness! To the unfathered productions 
of such writers, no attention should be paid; but calumny 
meets with a pretty general reception, and the periodical publi¬ 
cations are becoming /nuverhial for their conveyance of literary 
abuse. I hope, sir, that you will be ever able to take care that 
the pages of your very respectable work, shall never be stained 
by the pfoductions of such writers, however learned they may 
appear to be. Though I believe 1 should find little difficulty to 
trace and some others to their bed-chambers, yet, as I 

am pretty certain they may have good reasons for their conceal¬ 
ment, 1 shall permit them at present to enjoy their retreat. 


I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
London, Mat/ 1st. 1811. 


J. CLJRKE. 


J)avidis Ruhnkenii jdnimadversioms in Xenophonlis Mcmora~ 
hilia ex Editione Qiiarla. Lib. i, 2. IG. 

Tlie fulloiriiif' notes were subjoined to Erncsti’s fifth edition of the Memora- 
bititty 1772. Tiicy have not been repript"cl entire by Zeuniiis, Schneider, or 
Benwell; and the original viiition is grown exrredingly scarce. Such of 
our readers, as are fond of literary anecdote, and nnac(|uaintcd witli Wytten- 
baeh'B Life of Kuhnkeiiius, will probably not be displeased with the following 
cj^ruet from f liat very amusing book. 

** Quandoquidem is [Emestus] Xen^hontea Memorabilia sacpii'is edidis* 
let, sed pro more ipse suo ct levi apparatii; eupiebat Ruhnkenins EAnrstiim 
novi editione operas pretinm fecere sna^que ipsum cxistimationi apnd peri- 
toB quidem jiidices consnlere, eique, ad omaiidam novam editlonem varias 
eodicum srriptom^ lectiones et snas ipse animadvetsionea sufainitte.bat i 
porrd Vi^lckcnaTitf penuadebat, ut et ipse snas adnotationes adjungeret. 

Sed hoc negotium aimilem fere atquc in Callimaehek* editione habuit 

• 

■-|-TT-1— ■ - - -. - - ■ ■ . — 

* While employed ip editing Callimachus, Emesti received tlic offer of 
Talckcnar'a notes, winch lie declined, inteUigena auas copMat ni taHti^auxiUis 
•bruftme trt.—Wyttenbacb. p. 80. 
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«xttam. Talckewips^ dam Xenophontis locos attiagetet^ dmuj 
rdpreheiu^bat Srncstum; i^^ne ctuididc «X simpficit^r, sicubi cddi ia 
editliMe'’OTftsse dqtrehcnderet^ itaque'ronectioiies non magis fa'Xcno* 
phUnlte^ quim in Ernestym Mribebat, spvrans se dUigcntia bonampot^u^ 
«|a&m ntalam apudhunc gratiam initocum. Quod pauld seeds cveuit. Hau: 
Eroesto censura miniis grata arridebat: par&in aberat qiiln totam Valc1ie< 
narii operajn ab instituta editione excludcret. Ruluikcnii tamcn arbitrio 
factum cst, at partis, qua ipse conigcietiir, rationviii liabrrrt quantum i|isc 
vellet, oinissa Valcki'iiRrii nientioiie: at sub liujiis nomine addcri't libcUu 
fcliqiias annotation's, ipiip ad ipsiini Xeiiophontrm rcfrrrciitiir. 'Hw 
igitnr unde ad banc paiifitutciii ac brcritatcni rediniut, jam iiitolligitur. 
p. 155—15(1. 


NO. 1. 


Ar/OUfTJJrr.l.VTE Xwk^xtovs. Hunc locum rcspiclentes 
JI£lian. v. H. iv. 15. et Olympiodorus Comment. MS. in Flatonis 
Gorgiam, alter pro airo7ri]St]'!ravTe, avo^ivr^c, allcr a«-o^(M'nj(r«vrcry 
Bcripscruiit. Quae verba proprie dicuntur de (iiscijtuiis, <jui 
ma»istri srliii/ntu temerP, out cum cuntenitii rcHnijUunt. Plato, 
Gorg. p. 298. E. 9rp«orej90V jxe wgoSiSacrxEV, aao^oiTijira) 

?rscg« <rou. JLiban. Ep. 79. vap* {juaiv cos xa^KTra drewi}- 

Svia-iv. Vide L. Bos Proleg. ad Hoscam, vii. 13. et I. Toupium 
Emend, in Suid. T. iii. p. ^27. Ceterum mirctur aliquis, 
isocratem Busirid. p. 222. C. negare, Alcibiadem a Socrate 
cruditum esse. Sed Isocrates quomodo intelligendus sit, dqcet 
Olympiodorus Comment. MS. quern mudo laudavimus: i/^Xsog 

Ti iSf woKuv ^povov TTug^joetviv ’Ahxt^iahriS ^icoxpoiTsCf cos SpeicM 
Ti sJf Tijv «WT0U TOWS P.oyouff. uftsXu xu\ ’Ivoxpdrric ii.e[»,niTcu 

TO'JTW ev Tw JioucigtZi Afysov ov ouSsl; ^Ssto irup' aurep jraiSEuojuksvov. 
SjjAovoti Sid TO i>.lyov row p^gorou. ' • 

]^id. 22. Ejff ^gcoTa; Ixx'^XKrdfvrtf;. Omnino hsec lectio prae- 
ferenda alteri lyxoXijSjvrrtf. Est quidem apud Aspasiuth ad 
Aristotcl. Nicom. VIl. p. 127. ae) irphs rfiovd: eyx'jklovrai. sed 
xectius ibid. ix« p. 149. xov lx (TTrouS^f sif $auA,or>]T« IxxoAkt- 
6ivTsi. Eadem forma dicitur ixctspeaSai, eftxikksn^ s^oKOr^ittvsiVj 
Ex^uso-^ai wpSff {jSovaf. At lyxoAiWflai dativo jungitur apud eun- 
dem Aspasium, vii. p. 128. ou ydg its) T«j iradsi lyxyXisiwi." et 
paulo post; uio^o) y«g reus h^ovotls iyxwXlgf^Tai. Athcn^cus, vi. 
p. ^62. B. T0<ravr«if syx«X»v3oyf*swv kixvitoig. ^ 




MiuMenii JbifmaA)mbme $^' 


Ibid. (r£/uiy»v ymaixmt d^^jMvo;. Hsibet ex hoc locci 

PhiIokratus> V.,a. iv. p. 165. 6 xcAoV n xal vxd rwv'x«^v 
yuia,amv 0i]§£uojusvo;. 

' Ibid. 30. vri vixov ^oxolij varxetu Imitatur, quanquam' in 
alia re, Plutarchua de Vitios. Pudor. p. 535. F; xa< j«,ij irafloy 

via'^eiv uMt*e, Inro xvtj^ftou x«) yA^y«Ai(r/biou irxge^orrei ^pr^o-$ett 

^aoTa Sioft^co. Rem ipsam cum verbo vpog'xtAr^eii bine 
sumi^it Max.Tyrius, Diss. xxvi. p. 317. 

Ibid. 31. ro xotv^ rolg ^iXsao'-^oi;. scilicet to aSoXeor^eJp Ttegl 
rm ft,:Tecoyouy, quod SchoKust Aristoph. ad Nub 97. xoivov tu¥ 
^iXotroipwy eyxXr,(jt.a. vocat. Comici quoties philosophos &h~ 
Xvryui dixerint, nemo ncscit. Plato, Phaedon. p. 381. B. Ovxouv 
y*, &v olfMii ehsh riva vuv axouo-xyroc, oud’ e! KcujtMioiroios eirj, mg 
a^oXe<r^m> ubi respicit Eupoli'li^ versus, qiios Olympiodorus 
Comm. MS. in Phjcdotiem conservavit: 'ft S^ra excivov rov 
aSoXtff'X^y xa) Tirco^oyf og tuKXu u.)y ws^po'vrixr/. ivSiv xard^ayslv 
i^ot, TOuTOw Ss xaTr;ueXr,x?. Fortd eosdem versus una cum Aris- 
tophanis Nubibus in animo habuit Xenophon. CFconom p 58. 


xai T«5r«t my og aioXi<r^s~iy ts ioxcif xa) arpO|U.3T^s7v, xa) to 

oravTcev Sij avorjTOTUTOV Soxouv slvai ^xXij/jLOi, orsvr,g xaXovft.at. Maxi¬ 
mus quidem Tyrius, Diss. xxiv. p. 293. Socratem ab Aristo- 
phane vevyiru xa) af.oX-lcxnv appcllatum dicit. Sed confundit 
Eupolidcm cum Aristophane. Nam etsi Socrati in Nubib. v. 
175. fames exprobratur, tamcn" non diserte v?vrig aut %Tm^og 
Tocatur. Eupolidis versus etiam laudant Etymol. M. p. 18 9. 
et Proclus Comm. MS. in Platonis Parmenidem, cujus locum 
ponam, si forte ad numcros versuum restituendos prodesse 
posset: auTOV jitev tov wTwp^ov aSoXsVpf >)v xaXouyrmv rwv . 

xmfiM^ovotmy, xa) rovg aXXoug iis UTra^avavrugy xcti Toiig UTroSuofisvoyg 
ehai SiaXexTixcu^', lotra-jTmg ovofia^ovrmv Mtcm Ss xa) Xoix^aTTiiV tov 
orTm^oig.aioX!<r^*lVy ^ Ilfiohxog, >j tmv d?iQXe<rymv sig ye rtc, ubi ante 
if Upohxog excidit xai, altcrius versi^ indicium. Nam Ar[sto- 
pbanis versus est posterior, non Eupolidis. Schol. ad Nub. 360. 

’^pio'rd^avii; e» Tayr[yi<7Tsug’ 


^ Thv dvlfft TOUTOV f ^i^Xloy Sie^dsipsv, 

^IJ Ilpitixogy if Tmy oAoXury^mv elo’^^ng. 

I 

Sic fllud fragmentuiyi bene correxit Kuster. ad Suid, v. IJpihxavw 
Ibid. 37. Twy (rxinimy xj) rmv Texrovx't. Similitudines et 
exeihpla;^ qux Socrates a fuUonibus, coriariis, figulis, peterc- 




SDl«bA, Sophistis rlsm fuerunt. Callicles apud Platon^ 
Gcfrg. p.-S99. B. ad ntnioLi •ts xO'xvaliea; xal* ju,ay«gouff Keyetv 
xal inT^obf au'.h a-aor. Adde Dion. Chrys. Or. LV. p. 560. D^ 
564^ A. et Liban. Apol. Socrat. p. 643. C Sed h^nc dlsserendi 
rationem plus habuisie in tecessu, quam fronte promitterety 
praecl^re docet Plato, Sympos. p. 3S.5. G. 

•• Ibid. 48; xa1 <Pai'Sa)v MS. Leid. habet: xvi 0aiSwvSi]f, ut 
in Codice suo roperit Bessarlon. Quam lectionem si 8equamur« 
non Fhxdon Elcus intelligendus, sed Phxdondes dyrenxus, qui, 
teste Platone in Phxdon. p 376. B. morienti Socrati aiFuit. Is 
apud Anctor. Epist. Socratic. p. 36. et Suidam v. non 

patronymic^ forma •Paui’lv^ej sed primitivii *Palicov dicitur: de 
qua formarum commutatione disputavimus in Histor. Crit. 
Orat. Gr. p. 90 100. , 

Ibid. .52. WOTS firjiafjLov. Etsi me non pocnitet conjccturxy 
fpr^lv qu& Xenophonti exquisitum Atticismuin re.stituif 

ut apud Euripid. Iphig. Taur 11.3 >j^e\T\y r,u^'~v ouixfiw, 

nunc tamcn proiiior sum in earn partem, ut vulgatam servandam 
putem. Aristides, T. n. p. 2G8. eadem constructionc: xai ri 
^agl"-aSai //.t/.'a itw Ti5;vTflfc /rfor to Sic alii ftVjZafMU 

riuiv dieunt pro ni'nii itnrtc. Vide Abreseb. Animadv. ad 
Al:)sch. HI. p 91. Est igitur [/.rfi/ftm eT'oci simile L.uino, im//o 
io(i> I •'Xc, 'ir^ay.fiu TiHs/aif itiiito loco ut loquitur Ciccro 

de Fin. ii. 28. 


Ibid. 58. T6WJ Sr,uL9Tcee. Zon.’tas, Lexico MS, Jrjfiorijv ol 

*'/»vss T« riv wo>.A(»v iVA. ovT'*; xd ' <'^o-'oroc. Tciiy 5a ’Arrixm 
yMvoc S•v5^(^^y. o! 5’ aXXoi rcOrov vlv Irf/L'nixhv, tjjjxinjy 8*^ Toy tc 5 
atirou hr,a.o'), aa: *v}JrY,Vj rlv 7^ vl-ij' xx) Ao;j^j'r7jv, tov Iv tcS 

avreo x6yo xar«T*T0iy|u.-'>3:. Vide de Rop. Atheniens, p. 692. 
A. ubi f.r,uiTui et '.r,u.miv'A promiscuc d’cuntur. 

Ibid. GO. MV Tj--£ r-f,'’. Obliqu^ carpit turn alios 

Socsstis di£C'p-.’.Ios, tr.ni 4npriniis Aiistippum. qui primus 
Socraticoruin pbilosophi.im mercede docere instituit. Etiam 
disputationcs de voluptate ii. 1. de bono et pulchro, iii. 8. 
alieui ab Aristippo aniini indicium h.ibeut. .Vide Phnniai^ apud 
Diog. La^rt. ii tir. Qax cum ita sint, Auctor Epist. Socrat. 

, p. 4.3. qui Arisfrpu"' f'Cit Xenephontis hospitio in Scillunte 
utentem, minus cuiiimodu finxisse dlcendus bst. 

Ilvd. 61 TY u-xt'’*i’jt.avlo . Huift locum, vix verbis 

mutatis, a Xenophonte sumsit Plutarch. Cimoue, p.484. F. 



7^ SiFcifrianny dv esSivo^ aXAou yivwTx»[iw ev.rolf 
oyoftMa-riv yevoii.evQV, ^ hi rahs ^fvoug ey reels ruf/fVovpuS*efts 
&^yjXlvi. ^Ejusdem convivia memorat idem in Politic. Prx^. 
p. 823. D. Hunc autem Lichan non divensum ponimus a Lic!^, 
,Arceailai F. de quo plura Thucydid. v. 51. et Xenophon 
jHellen. iii. p. 4U0. D. Sane bigse, quas ad ludos Olympicos 
, misitf argumcuto sunt, opibus abundasse hominem. 

, C. 3^ 4.' olrives vupx rd wu d ruiv 6se»v. Expressit Ibycl, 
antiquissimi l^yricii versus, quos Plato alFert in Phsedro, p. 243. 
B. xeii itois eSueranro’j/jeriVj /if/Ti vugd dsole aju.7rXaxci)v, Tif/.dv irpcs 
dy^§tmeiev eifeslyl/eo. Vide quae notavimus ad Tima:i Lex. Plat. 

p» 63si 

Ibid. 5. T^v hiSufLieev to? ererou enf/ou. Ill hoc dicto imitaiido 
ipsi vetcres ccrtaniiit. Teles apud Stob. Tit. v, p. 69. {j ovx 
od/ov dSdvavov xai drp'j^spov ‘TrageurxaustKao roe r^y vsivolv\ Onosan- 
der Stratj^g. p. 47. o ydg duo twv irovtov Xijuo; xat) to H^poe, ixotvov 
S^ov eroielf xa) yXvxu xpapeu. Dio Chrys. Or. VI. p. 89. B. Xi/jetS 
fiey e^g^TO xu) xa) evo/xe^s rouro ixeevuraroy xa) Spifx'jTetroy 

rav e^.6ov. Bis diversis modis idem expressit Cicero de Fin. 
II. 28. et Tusc. Dispp. v. 34. ubi vide Davisium. 

Ibid. 9. ^ TiZv spaorrdtv. Mendosa lectio. Quis ciiim ru^go^ 
'.btxols opponat egeurrds ? Nec multo melius cst Qgaa-icov, quod in 
MS. suo reperit Leunclavius, ^habetque Cod. Leidens. cum 
Sgaa-iis vix difTerat a oi4'oxivS'jv«.y quod statim sequitur. Forte 
Xenophon scripsit: rj rwy u/SperTeuv. Nam ad^g'xy et ii^pear^s 
ceotias .ppponuntur, ut hoc ipso libro, p. 14. ouis 6 erdepsasy, 
vfigtrrrjs, ysvoiro. Hue addc, harrmv non esse interpretamentum, 

' vocis Qpeuremt ut placet viro doctissimo, sed dpaa-Bm vocis v^per- 
rdiv. Suidas: ‘r/Sgtorac. roi/s dgaersle. Nec t.imen hunc conjcc- 
turam tarn veram puto, ut de ilia cum quoquam contendere 
velim.' 

sis /xa^alpav. DesiTripsit .^lianus, Ep. 16. iru 
f^sy [LOi ^XBis xai> sis xug aWsorOait xav sis xuj3«rr^(rai. 

, J,b;d. .^3., oTi rd ^akayyta. Hxc ad verbum descripsit 
^l^eiiiens. Alex. P^dag. in. p. SOI. cum quibus Socraticx 
^^Suayitatis studiosos juvabit comparassc locum alterum, qui 
parem leporenl habet, Cyropxd. v. p. 117. ad; to fuv <Kvp thus 
xxlsi, oi'ls xeehidi xa) rou; drrodsv 6itopt.svovs u^dirrouiTi. 
Eum iaydat Plutardh. apud Stob. Tit. Lxiv. p. 410. atque 
;jniitfttur Sympos. y. 7. p. 681. 



f'n Xetiophontis'MemoreAiliia, '4l<D 

^C. 4. 2. (Ait}(avm[tevov. Dud'um conjecture ductufi vidcrstn!k, 
fit)^av^f4.ei/o> expungendum esse tanquaifi variantcm vcrbotiAn 
fLij^av^ XpMfM.ivov. Posted} quod suspicatus eram, e.codice MS. 
queifi Is, Vossius contniit, confirmatum deprehendi. 

Ibid. 6. ^6ftov l3\!^acgiSx;. Nulhis hie locus esse potest voci 
f,$/ji.og. Nam quid simile colo habent paipcbrse ? aut quern 
usum colum adversus ventos prxstet.^ Ut ventus, aut pulvis 
rento jactatus tenuctur ? Sic video cepisse loach. Camerarium 
Comm. utr. L. p. 103. At nc tenuissima quidem sine peri- 
tulo transmittuntur. Hanc ob causum nihil melius occurrit 
Petri Victorii iiivento, qui V. L. xxiv. 15. pro iJ^jxov) vcl, ut 
passim mendose scribituTi etiam in cod. Lcidensi^ ia-Ou-r/t reponit 
eamque correctionem cum'aliunde brmat, turn e Cice¬ 
rone, Xenophontea vertente, de N. D. ii. .57. Mtnnr.inve sunt 
paipehrfe lanriuam ratio pitorum. Nimirum ut horti hUe etiam 
de causa maccria (9^iyxw) sepiuntur, nc ventus teneris plantis 
noceat, sic natura oculos palpebris adversus. ventos, et alia, quae 
laedere possent, munivit. Ciceronem suum sequitur Lactantius 
de Opif. Dei, cap. 10. d ipstc pntpebree, qnihm mohilituH 

inest, et pafpitalio vovahntnm trihnit, pith in ortiine slontibas 
vallotfe, septum oeutis decentissimum prabent. Sed aliiquoque 
scriptoros, quoties pnlpcbras describunt, totics a vallo similitudi- 
nem petimt. Varro apud Nq|i. Marcell. p. 218. 

iluot, (oculos) t'lilhbit'phnm nalnrali patpebrcc 
Tinetre valtatos mobiti seplo fenent. 

Plinius, H. N. xi. 37. Alta de aitidi palpcbras natura dtderaf, 
ecu xaltim quoddam visas, ef prominens maniinentum contra 
oceurwntia aninialia aul tdia fortnitu incidentw. Scren. Samin. 
V. 667. 

Naraque oculos injc'^fa pilorani tela lacessitnt, ^ 
Quodtjue Hits dederat rallatn natura luendis. 

Sefl quid opus est alioruni testimoniis, cum ipse Xenophon h^ 
similitudinc utatur de venat. p. 982. A. t» Ixxd- 

TTOvreif xal owx ^ovra rods eiuyais. Eandem loquendi 

formam ad supcrcilia traustulit Apule^ de dogm. • Platbn. 
p. 260. Supereiliortim sepes proniuniunt oenb s, nc desuper 
prornat, quod teneras vtsiona niotlesque pertnrhri. 

Ibid. 6. Iwal rd dirop^apovvrei. Hunc^focum d Xenophonte 
sumsit Varro Prometheo apud Non. Marcell. p. 2l7. lietri^ 
me/ita eibi qua exieraut per podicitm^ vatlcm fed, * Sic edd. 



Su^nkenii Animafymiones 


veteres et MS. Vossian. Male Merceriana prior, vaUemfecenint x 
detcriu9 postcrioi^ ^ valle feci, quae tamen scrlpturae, meu^a 
induxerunt Salmasium Exerc. Plin. p. 907. ut legeret ecuflcf 
fecerunti et Gesneriun Thes. L. L. v. Kir II Jacm, ut dlvisirti 
scriberet, e valle feci, obscura, vel dicam, nulla sententia. 
Paulo emcndatiorem locum dcdit Jos. Scaliger ad Varron, 
Fragm. p. 168. .Rctrimenta din qua exireut per poelirut^ 
vallemfeci. Jam fonte, unde Varro hausit sua, reperto, facilq 
cst emendate : * Retrimenta cibi qua exirent per j ■‘usUcum, 
eaual&n fqci. Prometheus loquitur. Ambros. Hexaem. vi. 9. 
Decore creator noster tluclns reUquiarwn (i. e. c;^3Towf, canales) 
a xullu homiuum airrftt, yte, dum alvum pvrgamwt hufuma- 
remus'adspectwn. Vide Davis, ad Cic. de N. D. ii. 56. Xenon 
phontea elcganter ad alia truduxit Plutarch, de cap. ex inim, 
util. p. 91. £. rwv vaAm roursuv ?roiOu)(CeVOf aitoxei6afa-sts tig roug 
ip^poug, xal dirfl<rT^e^oov, atrwep oxrroug, ra^ficuraTto rm iraigm xei 
eixeicov. 

Ibid. 8. egwret yovv, x&l avox^ivoujxoei. Haec verba, undecun-* 
que inculcata, e contextu tollenda sunt. Nec ilia reperit in 
codice suo Bessarion, certe in versione omisit. Sic otiam judi- 
eabat vir doctissimus, idcmque mihi araicissimus, cujus certua 
et verus in his Uteris sensus est, Claudius Salgasius. 

Ibid. 19. Iv epyiii.tx elev. Hie pro forma Attica ehv restituenda 
est communis aiso-av, auctoritatc Grammatici veteris in Bibl^ 
Sangerm. £tr,(rav avrl rou ehv. Ssvo^mv *AvofLViipovevfi,aTouv a. 
Vulgaris forma etiam cst in Sympos. p. 153. Sic ^(xr,y pro 
Attico i}v, Cyrop. vi. p. 149. E. 

C. 6. 5. ort 0 jursv ij^AOTu e<rdltt)v. Hscc usque ad vocem ttotw, 
vix verbo mutato, descripsit Teles apud Stob. Tit. v. p. 69. ubi 
item, quse sequuntur, ^ Sid'a ^lova ; dxV ou raura rpu^^v 
^^tv'av6qa»roij expressa sunt cx ii. 1. 30. rou $lgovg ^lova 
itaptiiinarx K^rtls- ~ ^ <. 

Ibid.- 10 k.- 7 u}Sev«; Ifurtui Vix ullum nobilius est Socratis 
pictumj Icelbbratam maxime a Diogenc, aliisque Cynicis. Id 
ex hoc loco hituserun^Pseudo-Crates, Epist. ii. Philo Jud. T. iz. 
p. 666.' Plutarch. Ca\on. niaj. p. 354. F. D'iogen. La*drt. ii. 97. 
et alii' plures,- quos commemorare longum est. Censorin. de 
D.'Ni'^p. l. brevifeer sic vertit: NMi/ egere^ est Deorutn: 
qndm' auteiOy proximvm et Diis. Pluribus verbis 

Apukh’'Ajlolog.- 'p. 95. Equidem didki, ed re preceederjs 



m 


it!^Xttl6pTion^8*J^emkd^, 

manmi Deos hommibm, quod miM re ad umm sm‘'mdigeaHti 
igiiur fjt nobis, cui qua'm minimis opus sit, ‘cum esse Deo smi^ 
iiorem. ubi vide Prlcxum. Hinc etiam fluxit, quod legitur ia 
Soctfttic* Epist. p< 14i opea r« jix.i;SEyo; &b7T$eu airov vvspfioXKovra 

^fiue —xottTOi tro^wre^ov re ehsit etKOg, aims eavrov ajreixa^et tw 
g’O^eararm, xau p.axuqvjrrarM xntafj(tiv, os xv on ffcaAi(rra e^cojkoi* 
w6^ TcS fiaxagU'. ubi si pro p.xxxfixrrur» scripseris futxu^i^ttrWf 
locu^ dx obscuTO clarum et perspicuum reddes. FIuta de hoc 
dicto Menag ad Dtog. Laert. vi. 105. et Spanhem. ad Julian.' 
Caesar, p. 113. 

Ibid. 13. Tofvov;. VideoT mihi in his verbis interpola- 
toris ntanum deprcheiidisse. 

C. 7. 5. amxr^mx V hxxKsi. Hic quoque interpolatores 
grassatos esse, libri script! ostcndunt. £xc. Voss, mtaremva ^ 
ixxXu fAixfov fjuy, rov st Tif &.§yvgtov. MS. Lcidensis vulgatam 
quidem exhibet, scd riv post gxa^et omittit, quod ettani' abest ab 
edit. Basil. Vix dubitO) quin Xenophon scripserit: xitxriava 
V ixxXsi oi ftixgh ft,h, e7 rts xpyvfiovy &C. op [nxpos est (hiyxi, et 
opponitur iroXv jisylirTtp. 

, ' ■ 

L. II. c. 1. 17. xXXvye q en^tgoa-unj TTg^tTri. Xenc^hoDtit 
consuetudo postulat: ow fl-oAXjj ye a^poa-uvi} vpwreimi ii. 1.8* 
TOWTO 1 TCOC ou ffoXX^ a^poovvyj ecm ibid. ii. 3. 18. oux etv TrOXXif 
ifji.x$lx e'ifj’y Plato, Thea:t. p. ^38. F. voog ou noX.\^ akoyixi Ski 
etiam legebat Gisbcrtus Koenius, cujus immatura mortc Grsecae. 
literae fcccrunt dainni plurimum. , , 

Ibid. 20. 'Non Epicharmo, scd Platoni, ComicOk 
ut opinor, hunc vcrsum tribuit Scholiast. Hermogenis, p, 377. 
cujus locum, quod liber in pcrpaucorum nianibus est, hic totum 
ponam: IlXetTaov re yug yug yroveov trco^ouriv fipi,iy oi 

Sitol Tx kyxhx' xfld llowg yoLgy cog hiyouirtVy^suKKelxf 

iraw^g' xxl o ev ^'ie‘ ouSh aysu xxftxrou veKn 

tUTteTes epyov. xx\ ‘ttaXiv. llotvrx vovog re J;^£< ^goro^e^ /AtA/rnt. I's 
figoTsJij. Senarium sub Sophoclis nomine laudatum, bx Euripidift 
Licymnio alFert Stob. Tit. xxix. p. 1^8. Bed mirum 
priorem hexametrum, qui inter Milcsit Phocylidis. 8<htOQtia% 

V. 151. reperitur, Milesii Apollinis dici; si modo locus 
£st corruptelae. Posteriorein Archilocho tribuit, etsiq ^ripfu^ 
e^chibet Joannes Sicetiota Comment. MS. in Hermogcncffi; 
lldvm Wvof TE'jjpCt* dvijToff, /*-*A5 ti} t dpltm^. XtOgejiduoi; Mwfrw 







vSvosT^il 9vi]To7e, fABXfrj re /Sporeti]. Dicerem, hanc S^tentlanta 
non Spicharmi, \it Lambinus putatj expressisse HoilaHum *i. 
Serm. 9. 60. Ni7 sine magno Fita lahore dedit mortaii^iiSf nisi 
tarn vulgaris esset, ut cuivis non stultisumo in mcnteii. vdnird 
posset. Epicharmi autcm versum, quern Xenophon attulit; 
sine poutse nomine laudat Eustratlus in Aristotel. Nicom. iii. 
p. 43. addens alium simillimum: 'Ex rwv inveav rot raystdl av^trut 
^goTo7f. quern ipsum^ poetsc nomine suppresso, laudat Lttcilin. 
rhet. praec. p. 8*. tov ?ronjTflW exsTvov dXijOiueiv mptriVj xlyovra ex twv 
vomv it’jsa-Sai rd dyaCv. Sed ex Euripidis Ereclitheo ductus cst, 
teste StobacA Tit. xxix. p 199. Epicharmcum dictum ita 
vertit Priscianus, Praex. Rhet. p. 1333. Lahoribus vendunt Dii 
nobh omnia buna. NesciO} an illud in animo habuerit Dionys. 
Halic. T. II. p 317. oiCh tmv jueydXcov (Jkixpwv kTTt novoov d»viov. 
Mox Xenophon idem suis verbis sic efFert: tcov yxg avreov dyoAm 
xat xaXeov ouSev dveu n-ovoti xeei evijxeXe/iXf 6so) SiScacriv dvdgcairoie, 
quod forts'expressit Philo Jud. T. i. p. 168. vavng dyccSoi/ xai 
dpBTr,s wdcrig 6 $sog dve'Sei^s xv^pdiifotg novov, ou xoXwv 

vxpd Tw SvTiTM yivsi (ruvicrratp.svov eu^^erei;. Scd valcat hlc 
etiam, quod modo de Horatio diximus. 

Ibid. 22. opkpLXTx e;(^s*v «v0C7rE7rrocfCEy«. Zeno, modcstam virgi- 
ncm dcscribens, apud Clem, Alexand. Paedag. iii. p. 296. hrto 

e^gyg /417 x»Osipi.‘vr,f pujde Qfx,fji,u dvonr;7rrajU.evovj ju.t]Se o(y«xexXa<rjitevoy. 

cujus loci elegantiam non cepit Potterus. Quae sequuntur, 
e<r$r,T» 5», e^ ^g &c. furtim descripsit sutor centonum satis IcpiduSj 
AristarnetuSj i. 2JS. ut indicio Dorvillii, Vann. Crit. p. 302. cogno- 
vimus: ro Se rapavTn/i^iov, ou Zm^avag wpx SieXa/xTsv. Oae/xd 
Se xai T^v irrsgvay aevT^ ffpog Baury/ Iwurrge^oju.gwj Zis<rxOTrsiTO. xoX- 
Xdxi; S’ dfix ts eaurijv sdscogei, xa) sing avrijv dWog 6saTai- ubi c 
contextu expellcMidum est S’ d.u<xi quod librarius temerS-repetiit 
ex praetfedenti dajitd. 

Ibid. 30. ou ftovov rag trrgeafiveig fJLa)IUxdg. HuC pertinct'1d|'US 
Varronis Hercule Socratico, apud Non. Marcell. p. 539.' 542. 
Jn otnnibiis rebus bonis cotidianis: cuho in Sardiuianis 'tftpeti- 
bus: ^chhimifias el purpurea amicula. Qux et mdtilif et 
in'd^^dosa. Quod' ex^idit, corijectura, qui poteinC et Volet^'iisse- 
quktili'I'^ihendae hoc modd'eo^igendse.: /» omnibus rebus bonis, 
^iMtidiano cubo in Axrdianis "tapetibus i chlainydas'et purpurea 
—“'^^c'aligCT^^ Vatto(n.'jF^^m. p.' 115?.' scribit quotfdi- 


amiCi 


antis *'Kalin Idqt^ 







d^niQi Pe a,dy^rl;io quotidimQ, vide quas iiotgiyi^u^, a;i^ 
Rlitil. I. p. 11. Sardiam qwae Sardibua ,pqprp;^|i^|| 

tii^gebantuT. Nam ^ est ^apdteivos ct S'^pStaviXP;. y|4f^ 

Stfjph. Byz. ex eoque corrigq Etyiu. M. p. 708. '29. 4p^d 
Polluc. VII. 77. editur: koA ^'e^g^eoJiK<}g Se ^trav rig IxscXsTtO} sed 
e Codicum scriptura T^agiavMos faciendum J^ct^iavixos- 'J'inc- 
timm Sardian team ex Aristoph. Acharn. 112. ct alipndc 'UUis- 
t^arunt Interpretcs ad He&ych. v. Keqi.fi,x Saphxvtxoy. Nostram 
in Varrone emendationem egregie contirmat Hccaclides Cupixus 
apud Athen. xii. p. 514. C. rijsTO'jTwv auXr/g irrort^ 

(lefkevaijv ^i/thoTearlotov Sotp^tavav- ^ • 

Jbid. 31. ?ia vsirujof^ Tpe^o/asvot. Non dubito, quin Xenophon 
scripscrit ^sfniji,svor idque verbum vspotyrsg conflrmat. Anrappl 
ct uu^(tr,poi qui dicantur^ exponit Pollux, huoc locum laudans, 
11. 3i. 

• / 

Q. 2. 3. slhixpivr/g a^ixia. Alticc et exquisite pro niehu 
ittju'-filh'i. Sic ctiam xa^aplg et Kxfvxphg dicuntur. Aristpplian. 
Avib. 1548. Tlp.a>v xuiagoc. quod IIcmstc|;husius bene vertit 
Pjautina locutione: 'i’liiinii purns jwfun. Grammaticus MS. 
Bibl. Sang. xaOagh; SoiJAof, o'mu . Vlmjfanjf 

’.lypg/xw. Alciphron, 111 . 21. IIugip.ivmj, K'^p.iu xaiapa. }ih\ \yiK 
Bcrgloruin. Idem lll. 38.. ijv Oe outc; jUbscAo. Xajxzpa Kr,{iiei. Sic 
ibi scribendum. 


Ibid. 8. Eiri tw jSi'w vavri. 'Id est, cif comljlionc, jt! 
saivum imOi'fii. Nota vis prxpositionis es-j cum dativo. Aris- 
toph. Avib. 153. 'Owwvnog oux av yrjMu.r,v sv) ra^Airep ^^v^lov-. 
Dio Chrys. Or. XXXlll. p. 407. D. yjvxix) y-lv 6r, TOiavTj; fetiwi- 
xiTy ouSei; av EScAjjfl’EiEv., ouO'e E-ffi ‘TTEVTaxoo'iOij raAa'.Tbi^. Vide 
'Vy’esseling. ad Diodor. Sicul. Ji. p. 138. Est autem figura pro- 
i^rbu,,qualis Cyrop. ju, p. 69. B. xav rr^g 
ptf/froTS XxTptucai t«uti]V. • 

Toug psv Oeotig 7gpigaiTY,a'y. Zoiiaras Lex. MS, ^ajppit-- 
(Tif x«i wagijTi^eraTO aurov, xal ira^ijT^caTO to ^S^Yf*'P^,Yj9j\ ^^^jr 
Xfyety^ aAA’ olov OTt, vagamupiaii <rs (ryyyvwjti.T,v ^siv, xa* wagairpupia^ 
ffe pi^^ah^falvi^v. Bm^oovj rou » ph Qeoug vapaiT^vj^ iru^yvMfiovag^ 
0-01 elva^.■ Eadem leguntur in Lexico.!^^. Regjo, ubi ben^, 
additUT: \iyov<rt Se la-l rou a^ou fra^iejxai* de qup veTbo,qu^4an^ 
iiQtavimusadTimxlLex.Plat. p. 149. , 

C. 4. 1. ds iraw’f'jf ^P°^P,^T^r locpm 




ve$tem 

pretios.i: amicoimon parofte^ opf^mam e^ .-pukkerrita^^^v^, 
ut ifa _^aantt s^lkctileu? item Dio C^rys. turn aHb^„f|uii 
Qr> p>.97> D. TOW'.fis ifeCf^^tTrou-Kjn) 'Awrire^frrarou. itr^pMt9Q 

aniinoiv Icrlv an-opwracrof eufolgt; »a) ^iPJag. 

Ibid. 4. sicattfj;. Haec quoque imjt^tus es( Cicera 

de Amicit. 17< Sifpc qvgrvb,aiury qu'‘d onmibm in relnts^haminet 
dilig^iqres, essentf ut cajn'as et wes quot qvisque XfAerejb 
dfcere posset: Himicos qmt haberety mm 2 >ossett dicere t et in 
illis quidem parandis adhiherc curaviy ia amicis eligendU neglu 
gentes esse ,« ■ 

ibi(if 7. a Se atrs Hsec- imitanflp 6ua fecit Dio Chrys. 

Or. III. p. 5J.D et *») yhiirrTat ndt X‘*P~5 »v$§aava>v 

Tou iroMTos fl^My &c;. ubi ante xaci yKiaTTai librariorum negligentia 
elapsun^ eistxad ^rat. -KfCS clara cum d Xenophont|g, turn multo 
inagi& ex iiSf quse. consequuntur apud Dioiiem: nut Sid /lit.dltcov 
eax av Tig • * • .xai (Lev ykayrry, &c. 

Cb 5. 5, x’coA^ xed acToSuraei rou eitpovrog, Viri docti eip^vrof 
capiunt ^pro. euqe^svTogg durissima enallage, ut bene judicat 
Doprilliutr ad CbaTit.sp. 113. Tamen multo durior est ratio 
Abresebiana, Diluc. Thucyd. Auct. p. 326. Omnino corrigen¬ 
dum toI3 To;^ovTOf, quod etiam Fr. Porto in mentem venisse video. 
Dio Chrys. Or. XXXII. p. SS.5. A. d>X ea-rh e dycov dvSpavoieov 
virep rc3 Ttfxovrog dpyvplou. FoAux, V. 162. O'jie Tou -rvxovTog 
dSiog, ouSi ToO vgotrrvx'j>Tcg, Suidas : “A^tog Ixl.Tew feJr*- 

2i,ovg jvtl TtJx^>rog. -Sed Ut tandem tricandi finis sit, sciant, qui 
vitiatam Icctioncm defepdunj^ tow Tuxoyrog dare et perspicue 
legi in Codicc, quern contulit Is/Vossiusi, Nec aliam scriptu- 
ram in MS. suo reperit Bes^arion, quaniyis male vertat: veudit 
earn nticunqne of/vjo. IltoXalv et dv'MSojQxt etiam conjunguntpr 
inSympOS. p. 164. 6 h dyopa TTco^dv xa) dfroSiSifievof.^’ 

. C. 6, 5. evo^xog Ss xdi eu^vft^hog^ Minus bene, meo-^epsu^ 
jungppjtuF eoofxog et su^'jfi^oXig. Verissima emendatip, 
Eijogyeg et eoopyrfTeg dicitur, in qtu\fst 
morum L'iiifas, (jui ip mefiqtvm partem accipit ofliiup^ 
chiuB-ti Ebtfgyaif fp^^^^pyil!6fi,gyotg 1^' otg SeJ, irdtru s3 

'■Hinc^ 6 eQ^<y);ir/ 0 ( jorq leuitate morv/n' a^ud - Euripid. , 
HifiBPjf 1 Wv ‘^Og .v^V itinoiisV tuopyi^lf xpar^vetv. ^ 

cqp.ios^ ^edaravit Cl. Valckenarbis. 
"EnigY^f Opponitur SuffTTpitroSog xd* rfi o§y^ x^^V (diiifci^tnh 



if irScmif^ Pamaidaitt Jifl i ci tite 

'Pl&ieytflM.^i. 190: tibi tMc DvAm^ ’ ' 

" 'lbi^/l91. h/Tftw^f fviv-fymSf fu^qr^-ts i JSlegahtijHf 

£it. ''V<Ms. et MS. Leid. ht&pMnt (ut^iftogf patnuth H 6 ^ni)^ 
quod item H. Stephanos d libris suis Terocarit. Hutodot. izi. 
P. 319. «>o^3r ifvpo^iftfit)' ubi vide Wesselingium. Pro fucn)- 
riv aensus postulat fu<iqtixdv» ut pulchrd'vidit Safgasius metis. 
Nisi forte hoc Verbale inter ilia referre malis, -quse et agendi et 
patiendi vim. habent. Sic ^pirrhs pro vfiflrrixhf CyrOp. Ti 
p. 147. C. et AiM[imrc{ pro puj /ufi^^fuwft ibid. viii. p. 234. C. 
lit jtutpm's pro apud Sophocl. Trachin. 430. et apod 

alios aliai de quibus Hemstethusius ad Lucian. Halcyon, p. 179. 
Sed qiloniam notatum est d Grammaticis, agendi ngnificati- 
' onem frequentem esse in Verbalibus cum a priv. compositis, raris* 
simam in aliis, non dubitem /KiTijrixoV vuIgato jDuoi}toV prsefer r e. 

Ibid 27. tSp c&getlwU J^goSiriotg Magna scriptnile 

variefas in hoe loco. Ed. Aldina iXofuvott MS. Ijeid. et £d.' 
Basil, jjxwftavoi* quod participium Grsecis inaudiAim puto. Exc. 
Voss. iXx^/uvoi, quod etiam Bessarion in libro suo reperisse 
videtur, vertCnsi fuamvis voluptaie ducaniur. Xeno^ontia 
simplicitati maximd convenit, quod dedit H. Stephands, 

Sic in Hieron. p. 196. jud d^pcStvhtg wavr* ifLoiteg bixt 

rd ttoei. ^ 

Ibid. 69. dXXd ^wrefuordri;* Vcrtit CicefO de Offic. II. 13. 
simul tameti respiciens ad alCerum locum, i. 7. wg o^x tb xctK-' 
Xfeov bt* nJSo^fay, &c.' Proclari Socrates, hone viam ad- 
glcriam proximam, et quasi compend'ariam dicebat esse, si quid' 
id ageret, ut, qualis haberi veUet, talis esset. Vid. P. Vkto^ 
rium, var. lect. v. 11. quern hie locus fugiebat.' 

C. 6. 1. 4ro0sy ^aivp. Attica loquendi formula. Plato, Pro-' 
tagor. init. 17o9ty> c5 Smxparag, ^«/y|}t quod Cicero apud PriSdan.* 
VI. p* 706. vertit: iuf unde tandem appares, o Soeratef 

Platonis imitatione Theophrastum suum sic incipiC'j^ieus' 
Gazeus: noT lii xet) acitw, 'A^fbs } Fortd et Horatius'Sermonem' 
quartum, Kb. II. Vnde, et quo Catius? • / 

C. 9. 6. xoel lipi), itvcu, SimUi fffd fomi didtur' 

•Anabas. lii. p. 393. C; rd S« rwy ptiveg (fieri dSinii fn ^Sata^_ 

al^6XaxTet xaptpAmis. Sed MS. ab Is. Vossio tollatus'^ 
xeci aJpveeregog eSe dad ninf-auxs^forrSe KteptfiSsur, ' QttS 

V0L..1II. No. VI, ' -y'i'i-'O - 
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eliagsintiiia-ct-vcriuf^iQodo quod.dieniim «^-4eleitiir«- 
Cyrpp* I. p. 84. O. ymfuw aSr rtns tSiWj w^v»h »i) nfOf iS 
ijgemUT^' Hfd irpii to i 3 wXiovimthk, urenf $• fteH wpos r$ ^Ouaufhw 
oAt eS^nttlf wng. Qui locus codieb sciiptonun e^negid coa&mutw^f 
C. 10* 3. xxt ifiif /tovoT TO* LcgendusB(; kou ffag gt&vw toStow 
abjcctis verbis^. MfAnojKnuDV Iicayev ^rroe muaf$ quorum ii^;rat9i eat 
repelatio. Sic otiam Bessation in libro suo reperisse nd^tur.. 

L. III. c* 1*.‘1* dx^weis - ^ ^xeiy. Lexicon MS* Bibl. San* 
germ, 'i^xo^ee; ^xoio, o6^ ^xovTUt Sevo^wv av *Avo(u/rifiovatina(rn 
woM MepetvS^of} xat xKkoh Altera tamen cum participio con*; 
structio exquisitior est et Attica magls. 

"C, 5. 6. q x-oX^uf fif/o-coTiy. Bene Brodseus et Ernestos V. C. 
conigunt iroAfju.roof* quod Exc. Vossiana copfirmant. Polyh. ui. 
42. loco simillimo: orety fuv $ oroAe/x/wy i| Sid ire^/oTao’iy 
yfaiyuSmgf ogpd xapaorj ro7f iftfixTetigf avfb^povelv xxi Trqov^an rov 
vouy xv/Si^T]|) ylvareu to StoVf &c. Xenophontem more suo. 
imitatur Dio. Chiys. Or. xxxi. p. 360. B. 

Ibid. 17. iroXXq juiv dmijo/oe. £x antecedentibus verbis, 
fowny d\K^oist vepit .mihi in mentem legere: ttoAXi) jxev kir^geix 
xfd itaxU^ Eaedem voces permutantur in Artemidoro, iv. 72; 
p. 243* JioxXq; 6 rgaiifuirixog i^ojSoujxeyOf eimiglxg agyvpiov- 
dvoXevxi. ubi vir doctus Animadv. p. 711. reponere tentabat 
ipuiroplxt, per mercaivram; sed legendum: hn^paUgt per 
caiwmiam et vexeaUmem. Alio modo idem verbum comip- 
tum ^st in Libanio» £p. 802. Se xoXXwy xJr^ oip^ojxe* 

v«y iy rot; xxxoi; ix«|yoi;, a xur^ ireipd r^s Ilgo^ijriou yayovey sttmj- 
x«/a$* ubi' Wblfius reponit aixtafy Dorvillius ^iXoyoixc/x;. Neuter 
bend. Libanius scripsit hrnpaias. 

c* 6. 12. atirdSev. Grajnmaticus Ms. Bibl. Sangerm. ^iJro'Si. 
£«yo4db ay par 'AmfiiniiiMyauiucTcoy y. 'Hgoiorog ay hrogteSy y\ 
dfrt^Ttif owTo';., Scribe: dvri rou ivurou. Herodoti locus est 
P«,21 ^.ti0V yiyoitAm au/rotev ^iipteevuty. ubi Cod. Arch. «dro0i| 
nt ■Gcan^l^ailijcua M^. Sed aurotfev utrique loco accomipodatius 
Judicamus. •' 

4. Md ’ Qnumnaticus MS. BiM. S^\ Kaxa- 

rqv {Sip. Oouxxfif^ «* £evop«y *AirofMnifioyaupMT»y •/. 

jP( % 6^ tfiy dyomcrr^v^oq^y. Gruouhatkus hiSS. Bibl. San- 
AySj^.'dirsjayi^yadfMiriy. '/iSqfMrvini. yox 
loni^'qtdl MucacaTenty est apud Democntiam Stobtei* Tat vi. 




jRjgiMv, Mtiimi M0Mrv.' Alfam 

seAlrunt Hesych. et Suid. in ▼. Vide Foeaiuii^CEcon, Hi{){>.^rj 
*A^fjL6tis. Suspicai>ar elkpiandOi hoc TOcabulimi, cii|tts huUvm 
veatigiiMi ill Memonbili^s'rtpefitnr^ 'll Grammatico tectudl 
eUe IV. S. obi nunc vOlgatur: iv n;, h AhpLtf Suns 
Ma-aify&t. Verhm Grammaticus, utopinor, non scripsit 

'aed aSetijfiatr&ni, eamque 'vocekn ct hbc ipso loco petiUf 
ttbi nunc textum occupat elve7rirrfiti,o<rvyr„ quae est mterpreta.tio 
Vocabuli rarioris. est Homeri Od. n. '343. Saiifibaiv^ 

Orphei Argon. 726. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 175. iv. 1373. cui eanr 
dem Tocem ii. 1264. ben^ reddidit Amaldus Lect Gr. p.340. 
Quod si quis vocem poetia usitatatn in Xenophonte nbh'feren* 
dam putet, scito, hunc scriptorem, in siimml simplicitate, plilra 
vocabttia poetica, quim quemquam Atticbruih, qui prosli ora- 
tione scripserunt, frequentasse; quod verissimum es^ judicium 
magni Hemstethusii ad Thom. M p. 26. Et quid caudae 
est, quare Xenophonte minds dignum putetur 
quim SstrjfioveoTXTos, Cyrop. i. p. 6. C. aut ei^^st P- S7. A. In 
Anabas. i« p. 266 D. vulgb editur: Sv$u evfiaAiarserog - - 
i^oxei elviBi. ubi Mss'ti, quos viri docti adhibuerunt, pro mVa^sV- 
raiTos bend Icgunt uihiiiwearrarog. Nec atiter MS. cujus excerpta' 
penes me sunt. Scd qui primus tvnxisrrxTos in textum intulit> ■ 
non aAviu,ovi<rruTOSf sed Ben)/jtovt(rrgirof in suo codice invenit, cujus 
cxplicatio est eufuiiiirraTOg. Haec satis probabiliter disputata 
videntur pro voce aSanifioirvvtiv. Vcrum tamen una, ne quid ' 
dissimulcm, superest ratio vulgatae scripturas defendendac. Piftuit 
Grammaticus aSjifioa-umtv vel aSetti/Movvnv ducere d deperdito 
Memorabilium loco. Periisse autem baud pauca, non solClm 
apparet d codd. Msstis, quorum alius alio plenior est, sed etiam 
d Grammaticis antiquis, qui nonnuUa d MemoralriUbus laudant, 
quse in libris nostris fnistra quseruntur, Moeris Atticista, ut 
hoc uiar, p. 151. inde affertfs^sA^d^cn;, p. 164. ixt'niSgfmg pro 
cognatisf quorum neutrum Piersoni sagadtas invenit.^ Quid? ' 
Cicero quoque integriore exemplo usus videtur, de ^.D. 1.12. 
Jtgue etiam ^[enophon paucioribm vet^ eifdem feri'petj/mt s 
font enim in its, guef a Socrate dicta red^it^ Socrt&tm dUpu^ 
iantemy formam tki ^uari non egmrtere: eumdemgue et ^/aim 
et animxm Detendicere: etmodo unun^fum 'hAemphareslieot^ 
L^us^e formti Dei nob qugetwdi extaf iVi if STed- ubi Socrates’ 







ubi deiS^^tutam 

auif'{>iiitiei bss^ Deoi ? * ' *' *’ ’'*• '' -v "-• 

. •, p. 11. }. 0 mS<^. Hanc lociim Judaic Afihenseas ¥.^.''890. 
F! cujtts Verba per festinatiohem pr^ Xieiioplientis accdptt-N. 
Heinsius ad Ovid. Trist. ii. 4^18. Theodote posted' cum AlcU 
biade consuevit, eumque mortuum, muliebii tob Veate «nitec- 
tum, cremavit. Vide Athenseuni, xiii. p. 574. F. 'Fam'inter' 
nobilisaimas GnecuB meretiices commemorat Lib^iio'^ 'T.-1. 
p. 582. ■ • •' 


Ibid. 6. rd vphs rov |3ioy. Hue vespexit GranunaticiM MS. 
Bibl. Sangt Blof, earl iKSy»^ Swcov. Hm^CDV 'i4iro|avi}fMye^/uetrtv. 

Ibid. 8. oTi juy yd^ rqj' VBjaoyrtei. Cum hoc loco com- 
pairandus alius^ re ee vcibia conventona, Cyrop. i. p. 38. A. 
Utroque loco po-ft^ legitur, non qu& tamen-formii Xenophon 
u&us est, teste Fhrynicho de Dictioii. Attic, p. 30. 

Ibid. 14. Sia^n^oi;va» eea'r dy df jadXiif^a ^ngOSirt. 'Hoc pVflCCep* 
turn tentbat meretrix apud Terentium, HeaUt. it. 3. 125.' 


fuen^m misere qffendi militem, 

^ ppciem oranfem: hac arte tractahat ' 

Ut. iUiui.animuM cupdum inopid incenderet. 


Aluphron. ii. 1. p. 202. rd; oneoaow dXXeo; ra^b fietpumpevei; 
/»ev«Xa|3o^ae; ftdXXov i^mrrotVTeii rolf Sic 

ille locus legendus. Ordo verborum est: f»j-aXa/3yua-a; rd; 
;(df fr«(( ftapctiwpiivei; ra%y iircoe9uy dxXw;. 

ibid. 17. ^i\eoT?pst eov evSovjp. Vtnustds ut nihil supra. Est 
enim propria meretricum, amatores excludentium» formula, fySov 
cTipof. Lucian. Dial. Meretr. xii. p. 310. juigr dvex^ksiect lA9<(yra, 
ivSov ertpoSf eimwret. VIII. p. 300. iiniSij Se lA^sWa vori ciiruc\es<rei‘ 
K«?^X$aSflg ydp h/tov ijy. 

C.,12. 2. idy ovreo rt^eovi, njv ytLki%man^» ^vXiietv, HflCC 
verba desunt in codice Bessarionis, et ed. Basil. Teneam njy 
;£dtXnnyvttTV)y douXnay, sed facile a€esse patiar Idy oyrijp r&j^covi, 
quae d pi^cedentibus temerdrepetita videntur. 

L 'IV. c.8. 2. Sid ^imwlay rtveg rvv ,Allus^a4 notis-* 

-eisaum senaxium s^e Euripidis, sive Sophoclis; , 

4 • ■ 

, ^jSStpai tigetvm r«y eo^»y avnwtf. 

Ibid, s'. |y uiMVfd^xn^widav. Etegapter et appositd ad bipic 
loci^ Fl^uaii H.H. zxix. 1. JXscimt permUis notiris,etei^^ 



i^mgnia ji^,9^es fatitHm 

inf^ufuias sunmut cst, '^voxivStwcunv rovro, tovt^ 
cuhfm.fa€er0. , t«5t». *. . ' 

vlbuL. 8. 8C. ypi^f.ft 0 T«if ^ PIu7i4cI)U^ irffewH- Sof, ]MS. 

/^•v$ xa) S fityga^, xtdTpiiftfi^, x^ Ir^erto;^ 

l^/i/ifiira, xcd rH ng JuifUfrUinig, xcA ru ffoyyya/jtfictTgt 

rm dpj^xim ttfSpwy, tig. gm^it. Vide, de .Vcnat., p, 998. A. et 
Vdlicenar. Anim.ad Ammon, p. 55. 

* * * . * j - , « 

C. S. 8. xa1 toDto ^iXxyfi^ctnria. Posthxc verba Oodex Excerp- 
torum e Xenophontis Memoral^ibusi quern apud virum amplis- 
simum> Ger. MeermannuiUt evolvimuS) egregium supplementun 
pnritet: to Se x«2 eiipet d^9^g oSrco Tmtrr»xpu ha.^QlkrMf od 
ft^vov vpofia^ov xod vwtrga^n Cvvi «Md xoi mXayii 
X 0 U r« hryrifiita «X\o$ aMetx^^ ^ »?Lh(^en^ areKXopLmg mpl- 
^irSeUf rag oii^ vrep k4yov dvix^gamp; ScUicet I^c quoque 
accidie, quod infinitis alits jocis^ ut, librarii oculis ab alteio ri 
ad alterum aberrantibus, qiise in medio ^nt, omitterentur. 
Notandum autem, eruvr^^Qv hie dici pro simpUci r^o^or, ut paulb 
ante, at;yr^(^>iv Ss xai aurobg ifp-Sgi pro simplici rgs^nv, j^ianus, 
qui plura ex hoc Xenophontis loco expressit, ap^ Soid. v. 
^Apltrreipyttg Tay. xxi aSpog <rirfi', xai l%«y rpo^qv To otdrov 
rawfisi. Juras vitales dicunt Poetse Latini, ut Virgil. JEn. r. 
887. Mox Valkenarius noster.emendat: xai rd nrir^Seja a^xov 
dxxoTs ffi] (rrcAX^^ivoy ly d^XoSoArf irop/Cso'dai. Penique ultima 
vox eaiK^pauTTw non eft Xenophontia, aed Grammatici| expli- 
cantia formulam ireg 

Ibid. 9. oTt «UK df tnreveyicnfiiv, Eadem aliif Terbif dicit 
Cyrop. VI. p. 161. C. quern locum comparent Attime venustatis 
studiosi. Hinc multa dtixit Dio Chrys. Or. iii. p. 49,50. 

Ibid. 1.8. dr^ijSq ti, xa) uyia, xai dyqporrov. Similis locttf in 
divina iU& Cyri moxientia oratione^ viii. p. S87. C. o1 xal j^yran 
oXcoy^Tij^o T«f»v cwy^owTiy &fgi^ xal i&y^garov xeti impLsipr^ov. 
unde corrigendus Pollux, ii« 14. Hoyo^diy Sc, tijV dyif^xroK S^ay. 


Scribe Tdfiy. ' • 

‘ C. 4; d', 3ix«/o»f «(rdxi. Alxmag dicitur vel de r^’vel de 

perstm&t in qua nec abundnt aliquid, 'me mumri 

ftfo par est, nmneru suit absoluia. Herod«^.^ii« 149. «/ S' 
. fxxrSy ipyviod Si'xxiod vraSioy i^ijKa^govm. quo respicit ^.zaniit 
■fliat Ids. Bibl. .SpHjg* 4iW?y p^erpov^ 

.£scRines adv. Ctesiph! p. 441. rtg oSy dvo^SeixTou ^oyoj Sutxi^ 


460 Unhnkimif JkimbdMniimef, 4re. 

ttbi vociB vim prsedard illastnvit Jo, Taybnt. latim 
eodem sensu justum dicunty ut Fabricius Bibl. Gr. Vol. xi. p. f 1. 
instil leprehradat interpfetent LucUi^i Hiat. conscr. p. 52. 
9/xeeie$ o^yy^a^cv;, Justus scnptort vertentem. Huic notioni 
a£^ia|e6t altera, qu& K/xouev dicitufy quqd omoiboa partibus 
aequabilitatem servaty fi^uens ilia in Hippocrate, et copiosd 
ezpUcata a Foesio in OScon. sed minimd intellecta ab interpxe- 
tibua in Xenophonte nostro Cyrop. ii. p. 50. B. ovra yotg mffut 
ftbrou Tay(b ymir* av fifcSieav Imem ev^vraw, ovn StKotm, aSinm 
awa^tUYfiJhfew, ubi iIxMov dg/su est currus atptabiUtatem in 
eundo servanSf Ahxoi Ivircif equi inttquales vel rohort, vel veioci- 
tate. Sic a Polluccy i. 196. Slxeaof njy yvdSov dicitur equus 
^imaxillatn aquetbilittr mollem habet: contra a Xenophonte 
de re eqnestr. p. 936. et ^ PoUuce, 1. c. 197. t^v yveAw 
cui pars maxUlse molfia est, pars dura. Ahuttov autem aqfiet 
qnlm temerd vexavit Leunclavius, apparet ex Lexico MS. Bibl. 
Sangemif 'Ahxoftd^ovs hvovs Sew^wv rev; dvffmi$e7f Aiyei, xi^l 
Alxauov ri auireiStf. ubi corrigendum videtur: ’ASsxoyyeiiotfs 
Tinrovf, quos Xenophon eodem loco etiam irefoyydfiaus appellat. 
H«c' scripseramy c^m Cl. Beioto, Hist. Academ. Inscript. 
*r. xjcxEiV. p. 17. eandem Xenophontei loci interpretandi ration 
nom placuisse viderem. Sed ut redeam illucy unde deflexi* 
sxpe miratus siun, tamdiu tamque patienter pro Xenophonteis 
potuisse verba putida et prdter rem inculcata, Ss rms 
x«l tmroy xeii /Scuv rw jSovXapiycf Stxetlouf rntyjaaciat. yrdvra 
elveti,T»y hla^ayraty. qux sciolus foxmlsse videtur ex Platone 
Apolog. Socrat. p. S59. «! fUy sw rw uUs tfAKco ^ tys- 

vicriy^yf fiTp^ofiev At abnly Ivierr^^y Ax/Ssivy xai fuaitbaeuF^eUf S; 
%iu)0^ey adrea xxXw xxyatfcD vMsveiv VS)'v uqWitMwra^ dqrv^y. 

Ibid. 6. Iri yd^ - - ixaiya rd avrd \fyuS' Chrys. 
Oi*. Ill- p> 40. C. hxc memoritcr sic laudat: yrdfus au,TmFif» 
Sdntpaitg { ubi sctibendum: wdkty sfj raand roivrtu 
' C. 8. 8. «1 Se iShGo-o/mh rhain XP^^*' P^spicua imitatioxiis 
Vestigitf Mnt in Auctore Socrat. Epist. p. 33. uln aci$ibeii4iUB> 
y^pas ivixeTedfliiy et ui Dione Chrys^ Or. aEZTUi.,p» 291.0* • 
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NO. I. 

To TBB EwTOR of THB CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

' SlR> ‘ • 

It must necessarily be admitted, that there is -not 
Rny thing of greater moment to Christians of eyery dgnnmina, 
tion, than to have proper conceptions of the Divine Beii^, in 
their addresses to him. They, who are in die habit of tbinUni^ 
see the necessity of being settled in their views concerning th^ 
first grand essential of the religion of the ^ible. $uch as ar^ 
•careless concerning this matter, are no doubt of diat number to 
whom those words were addressed, Ye know not what- ye 
korship Therefore my inew, in diis article, is to ofier to 
consideration of your readers, some reasons for asserting, coiIp 
sistently with the Bible, and the faith of the Apostolic'Chuiches, 
the Unity of God, in one dtvine person, without denying a 
Trinity in the divine nature. 

From the time of the Apostles to the famous council of Nice, 
the Unity of God was the primary doctrine of this pure 
Apostolic church. But when Arius brought forth his views, to 
the present day, most of the Christian churches have entertained 
a difierent opinira, viz. that instead of one God, as had hereto¬ 
fore been the belief of all who were sound in the faith, the 
do(^rine of three persons^out of the Divine nature, ;ind not 
three persons in the Diidue nature, has been held fordr to.the 
injury of the Christian religion, and in express contiadictiqn 
to the sacred scriptures. . 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that there, is a Trinity 
of persons in the Divine nature, and the difiereoce of sentinient 
has arisen from considering God as exiting in a threefold 
visibility, or in thm distinct persons oUTof himself, instead of 



djjLSTOr w (pmc deg^ji ifuf u iio^..||onfitt|K«. 

Atticl**, I^on^. ,rf 

<^gbi»hwl>uli.w«,.«kiM:«nl qy)^^a; to ^ tlo^riw,^ 
tome of her membon.'i]nj,bn,f)f o coi^^.4yi)uoo, 
tnUt I shall prove in tliis a^i^e» that the doctrine j^.tl^ Church, 
o/ JEng{an4 W perfectly ;foii^iste|at with l^e. ^octr^Wi c^ .the^ 
Apq^ofk churches oa this important subject consequsf^^jW^lVi 
t^ scripture;, atid (hat we worship om .God in TrwUjff aHd^t 
Trinitif in Uiiit^; neither corrfounditig the person^; nor,dividing 
the substance. 

On the ^und of believing that ,th»e is.a ^'rinity of persot^s 
out of the Divine nature, has arisen false and^dangerpus 
notion of a plurality <4 Gods* TluiB is a charge ^hi^ is, 
always brought by those who call themselves Uuj^dfiqpf^, 
against ^pse who beli^ye.that th^re.is ,a TTji:y^y.pf,,pfirsonPiiN 
Gpn.^ If we worship a Trinity oui of the.jpivipity» pf; ,tl^ 
distinct persons, co-eval> cQ>existent, and co-eteipaji-l<fit^ 
other,, and who are co-partners in the essentM,iPWjpM^.ii>i^ 
X)city* . we, certainly dn not wprship either .agceeajbiy to i the 
exj^t^ss.letter qf scripturOj or consistently with the defimtiqp 
which is given in the Articles^ Liturgy, and Homilies pf thp 
Ghurch of England. In this sense we should confound tlte 
persons^ and divide the substance. But if, on the conpf^^ yfp 
worship a Trinity of persons in the Pivinity,x’o-<rtf/,, co^^d^entf 
and co-^ternal with e^ch other* we neither confound the personsy 
nor divideihe substance^ .'rbe Godhead of die lather^ of the 
Hotty aqd. of the Hotp Spirit^ is all one : the glory egualy the 
majesty co-eternal. The Father eterrtal, the Sou. eternal, 
JJoly Spirit eternaly a»d yet they aie, not three 
ificomgrehenslblesy—’three uncreatesr^ihree OotU—^i^yt ope. '■< 
Bgt there is a greater error wluch modem Vipfc^ria^^ 
fallen iiitoi ^yen than that of worshipping three distinct p^rsp^ 
dMf’d’t ?JiliJl)iv;nity: for if they reject a Trinity of per^pns put 
‘hr fhe ^ilivlnity, and in their addresses attempt to.;^^];sqnifjy 
i^ey ^st' ^^essaril^ worship an unknown God, like 
Of diV^anc^iiit leVsj who having news of this naturf, 
'rvhrshif'^ know not what, an infinitely extended 
piiltiStebpaCe, whlcfi'caimdt possibly be 


B^g ifiofiitf >stacfc;*^»ibijt &% «]^ exi^^ 
m piV ij e i i sttrily adjKgjsg'Ttodt^^di^.*'' fauch^encal^^t^^W^ 
•aVtij^^ii^ship 9 GcHiJ^if'tlV'fliintbiny li God of %K«t ‘oW!| 
fomilngt irhidi exists onlf’iii ^£bdlr imagination. Those wlio 
attempt to pfenoniff' die ihfii^te and inbompreheniible Daty^ 
w' ^^FhtHeri to die exclusion of the' p^on of Cht^^' hre 
trtity folld^Oers of the Sabellian heresy» Which, hi fact, erai the 
dbetrine'of Arias, and'his followers ( allowihg.thm 
vie^irs'of the essentuJ pthiciples of Deity in human form, whld|i 
was an article of their belief. But this doctrine jfa» rejected 
by the great body of Christians at dia^t day, by which we under* 
stand that the worship 'tit dii'e' Gdd iti Tiinitjf, and Tfinity in 
Unity, was the* doctrine taught by Qnist, and the Apostolic' 
churthe^.' ' 

This dootrihebf the dnity of the'Di'rine Being is so consistent 
widi enlightened reason,' that th^re is no possibility of account¬ 
ing for ther-vast progress of the Mahometan religion, which 
spread • oter nations' far more extensive and poptiloiis than all 
the Christian nations, but on the ground of that fkvbrite tenet bf 
Mahomet, that Gad is one. It was diis that prepaid'the. iii^y 
for the reception of the religion of the Koran, and in 'did 
sevendi century almost swept the Christian church from half 
the world. * 


Many writers, in every age, since 'the time of the Nicene 
council, have attempted to show, that* the doctrine of ^three 
persons, or a plurality of Gods, ix to be proved from jche wprd 
Ot'TpH Elhotm, God, Which they say is a plural noun. A 
modem commentator' oh the Bible, Dr. Adam Clarke, says, 
Ihat DTl^ Elhoim, Gbd, is certainly the plural form of ^ 
Eh As this plurality appears in so many parts of thcf sacred 
wirings to be confined'to persons, hence the doctrine-of 
the'Trinity, But being sensible, that the very first verse jin.tiie 
Bible cbntfadicts a supposition of this kind, whei^^the QOI)^ 
Elhoim, God, is joined with a verb singulair to preveot 
any' objection on this groond,..^h^ elbdOdvovrs, to gii^ 
lus gloss upon it as"^ follows—d I'liw verb;M^ Baara^. ^ 
firtatedf hang joii^; in 4m. 








hsB.'beeii «Qnii4ered4> pomtiii^ net dbenm]^ 

^ unity of these Dmne Ptnoni in tlra woric of creation. • in 
over-blessed Ttinity, from the infinite and indiTwhle .Unity 
of .'the persona, there can be but one wil^ one purpose, aod.one 
^nite uncontrollable energy.**- 

. It is natural to conclude, that when pencots forma concep- 
tUKi of the Trinity, or endeavour to dejBne this mystery, th^ 
should render it plain by familiar examples. Surely,' as Dit 
Clarke has asserted it to be so, he should at the same time have 
informed us, how these t^ree injinites, these three etetwih, 
could be s^nated by one mil,” and not by three trills; « by 
one mfinite and uncontrollable eimg^” and not by three 
injinke and uncontrollable energies. These words, I admit, 
are lugh-sounding words, but they certainly convey no infor¬ 
mation to the mind, nor is it possible for any one, from such a 
definition, to understand the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It doe% not appear that this view of the Trinity, as given by 
Ais commentator, << has formed a part of the creed of those, 
who have been deemed sound in the faith from the earliest ages 
of dhristianity,” as he says, it has. Faith has become so 
common a word, that we find it applied in all cases to things 
which cannot be understood. It is not possible for us to have 
fiuth, or belief, in that which does not come within the grasp 
of bur understanding; howevei' it may be the confession of the 
lip, k certainly cifiinbt be an object of faith. We know that 
ther^ is a God} this we are compelled to believe, because the 
works of creation incontestibly prove it; and we may be asked, 
if we can comprehend him. If by comprehending God be 
meant his infinite perfections, the answer must necessarily be 
in the negative because that which is' finite can never go 
beyond' its own sjdiere, consequently cannot extend its 
ieMarcHeS to that which is infinite^ When we are told'^that 
there are three distinct and visible persons out of AeDivinity^ 
these three persons are ome, it never cati be 
^omp^cn^f^} because k is altogether inconsistent with common 
• mum/' and no part our faith. But so far as God 

Baslnade himself 'iaurUn by the person of Christ, so fiur God 
’an'object of fikh in unity} and this unky has formed 

O530fj|i^O ii ■tj .f • 1 i^ t . . ' t « 



the cited.of-'att'lhew trhe hne becH'iduni 
£ldii frani die earliest ages of Christiaiiitjr. , ' v 

' Idl; order to obviate the- plain and incontrovertible declarts 
donSi .wluch prove that^DVl^ ElhOim is not a plural» but*si 
noun singular, this writer refers to a Variety of passages^ 
noticed, by Parkhurst, who tells us, that the word 
Elhoim, is joined with verbs, and pronouns plural% 

from which they infer, that this word must be plural also. I 
shall examine a few of these passages. 

In the 1st Samuel, iv, 8. the word Elhoim, God, U 

supposed to be plural by Parkhurst and Dr. Clarke; because it 
is connected with haadirim, on the ground of die 

plural termination. But 0^ ipm, does not form the plural, m 
I shall have occasion to show. The translation of this verse, 
as it stands in our Bible, is as follows—« fVo unto us, who 
shall deliver u; out of the hand of these mighty Gods, these are 
the Gods that smote the Egyptians with all the plagues in the 
wilderness.'' Had this writer but attended td the original, he 
would not have been so hasty in concluding that Elhpim, 

God, was a plural noun. He must have been sensible, one 
would reasonably conclude, that the Egyptians were not smitten 
with die plagues in the wilderness, but in Egypt i and that for 
dlls reason there must have been some error in the translation 
of this verse, which Dr. Clarke will do well to remark when he 
publishes this part of the Bible. * 

There are three words in the original Hebrew, which are 
not rendered truly, and which are only noticed by the word these, 
viz. orr nS^rr wluch ought to be rendered as in Gen. 
xxxlx. 19. after this manner, or, with these things. The 
Wor4 nilD makkaah, is also rendered plagues; but ^as the 
phigues were inflicted in Egypt, and not in the wilderness, a^ 
observed; neither can this be the true rendering. 

Thif word is used here as it is in many other.places .of 
scripture, to signify slaughter; see the passages where the same 
woM occurs, and is thus rendered; Jos. fp* 20—Jud. xk S.—• 
Ch. XV. 8.--1 Sam. vi. 19.—Ch. xiv. SO.—ClT. x^c. 

1 Kings, XX. 2 Chron. xiii. it.—In jthis cbap^w^iye, 

inforaied, that the Philistines and the Isfs^tes were ^pb^ 





*» *fl fi^.^ > jl|hef .had;h«9rd hwr <^]ha4'ilM«r<- 
19 Aeir behalf whea, ^ey. left. JEgypt at the jLedJ9£|» 
yfeX'W ^ Adt . qf Qodfcraqd of the deat|nifstioa 

i^ook place on the Egyptians,, whpn it was carried oa^j.qf 
^ sea tp the camp of Israel. And now at thif, time, when 
tiiey heard a great shout in tliq camp of Israel,^ and were told 
that the Ark of God had arrived, they said, fVo utth/usy^/to 
shall deliver us out of the Amid of this famous God? after 
this manner' God smote the Egyptians with all the slaughter, its 
the wilderness. From which it is plain, that Elhoim, 

God, is not a plural noun, and tliat this passage in Samuel is 
niosit in)hdiSiously translated. 

A-gain, Deut. v. 23. God doth talk'with many and he livetlu 
Btit this is n'P prodiF that Elhoim, God, is a plural 

ndun, because it is ioiued with dlttil Adam: Adam is a noun 

•’ ■ r r T , . ■ i 

£ngulaii>.‘' But'admitting, for the sake of argument only, that 
it *weTe plural, the Dr. and odiers who have noticed this, 
should have recollected that the n he prefixed, is not noticed 
in ihe translation. It is emphatic, and is to be reiidered by 
the, this, T^ey also should have remembered, that God did 
not lipeaiic with" man in the' plural, but, as it will then read, 
with the man. They indeed heard his voice, but God spake 
billy with Moses. The clause truly reads, Cod doth talk with 
the man, and he liveth. ’ 

' Oii^iiT. r. ■'TiStt Eloehea, God, which Is evidently singular, 
is jbmed with Elhoim, God; but had Elhoim 

been plural, the venerable, writer could not have committed 
such a blunder, as the verse would then read, Jor what nation 
is so great who .hath Gods &o nigh unto them 
as the Lord our Gods. 

,1 » - * * • ’ 

' * feehl XXXV. 7. udnd he built there nit altar, and called the 

pfa^ l^^thef, because there God Appeared, unto him when fut 

6ro//icr. The verb ^igloih « 
it is not connected,wi^h 
proof diat it is a jplural .ftoiig,. This 
v^|e]^ j^ouM h^ve ,to)d us, that the translators hasre erred in 
SuappifcatipAbf/#!! Siglou, as well .as .in the tt^slationof 
unt word; for it isfrendered as the third person smgular preter 





of4ts'%dng applied'to O^'aii iiipp^lngtb Jacobj'i't 
diri^hfariEppli^ to Jaeob kud^ all hi!i' bodse, tirheii ikey 
Ifo^ Shechem to Bediel, intS' th^'^appeeired^ It kntist'^ M 
acknowledgedj'that if 0'r6K Elfioiaif werd a plural noat)i> 
cbuse should be rendered thiisj Gaels appeared untq him, 
'NigibUf'h tlie third person plural jifeter in'Ni^iha^ 

appear, be dheofttredy revealedf to be removed^ eapHvi^f 
Sam.' li. 14. htVl lutd they have not discovered. —£zek.xxiiib 
11. ’ll?!! nan time discovered. —Jer. xiii. 22 . thy skirts 
are discovered. The words 78 /1'3 78 j^hich ars 

thus retained in the translation, confuse the passage ; they 
read the mighty one of Bethel,- an^ the ,>7 he, prefixed to 
0 \iV 8 Elhoim, which is omitted in the translation, and not 
noticed by Dr. Clarke, is'as necessary a wprd as any in thg 
passage; it is emphatic, and is the same ns the Greek 
the Latin hie, literally the, this, viz. this God, or the Gqd, in 
opposition to the strange Gods, which his family had brought 
with them* , 

Baharecho, is rendered in the translation 
third person singular preter, in kal, viz. rvhen hefted; blit U is 
properly the infinitive, and should be rendered, iu his Jlying, at of 
his Jlyifig- The Septuagint have understood the word in this 
eense, and have rendered it by the infinifive,of the verb—4v 
awotitpuexeiv, in his flying. AH this will appear obvious to the learned, 
and the verse will be rendered consistently with the Hebrew, 
and the Septuagint, as follows: And he built there aii altarp 
and called the place, the mighty one of Bethel, became there 
they appeared, (Jacob and his family) before him, the God oj^ 
hh Jlying Jrom the J'ace of his brother; or, agreeablj^ to the 


idionl 'of' Oiir language,' dius: the God that protected Jura in his 
Jlyihg frohi the J’ace tfhfs brother'. From which it'Is M 
th^ this 'passage, when truly rendered', is consiste]^t, wul^ut 
makfiig ENtoim, a plural noun,'aditildSriJ 

cbnnectiif'#itH^!6D Niglou, Jacob bhd ^is faibify'^Sastid ^ 

i4)ia4. Tia.1 UnA* 'ilHair 





m 

of BetMi theGnH tfihd ptotietiS'-kiiff fd'^SPf 
WtiHG from the face of hk brother. • 

'.Cbapt. zxxi.' 7. ffTPM ^ITI) God teould noi 

Atm. Here OTt^ Elhoim, Godf^ is plural^ n^e are 
because it is connected with "Nethanoj which is supposed 
to be plural. I shall pursue mj usual method bf sufiering the 
serqiture to speak for Itself $ 'SethanOt is in this passage 
as it stands in the translation, truly rendered by suffer him. 
See Jud.xv. 1.‘ but her ^&er ^37)3 would not suffkr him. 
1 Sam. xviii. 2. and would ^3^3 nU let him return. 
Chap. xxiiir‘14. hut God ^3i13 delivered him not. Therefore 
it is no proof that Elhoim is a plural noun. 

Gen. xxxi. 53. !)aSKf» Tirt3 DThlH the God 

: :: T • »: t t • - ; * i 

(f Abraham, the God of Nahor Judge. 'ITiis is perfectly 
fight as it stands in the translation. tediiphatou, is 

plural; ^but VpM Elohea is not .on that account ta be 
rendered as a plural noun, it is only a noun skigular in 

, ' t 

regimen. 

There are^in this verse two Gods mentioned by Laban, viz. 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor. Abraham was 
a worshipper of the true Cod, Nahor was an idolaters so that 
Laban, who worshipped after the manner of his fadiers, calls 
his God to witness, as well as tKe God of Abrah^. ^ Therefore 
the vsrse is correct without supposing Elhoim to be 

plural. 

Chap. xi. 7. Go to, let us go down and confound Mr 
language. Parkhurst and Dr. Clarke should have pointed out 
the noun or verb plural, which they saj U connected with 
Elhoim, God, in this verse. - But O'rtbjt Elhoim does 
not ocCiir in these verses, so that this commentator must have 
co^ed it from Parkhurst, without euamining either the ch^ter 
or ^e'verse., It must therefore have been an oversight in both 
these good naen, and consequently cannot be any j^r^of^that 
is a Jplural noun. The whole of dus narrative 
coheenung tlie confusion of tongues is very incorrectly rendered, 
an^ 1 am sorry to find that these writers have not g|ven us any 
iolrannatSon bn this important subject. An article on Ais 
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tmndii Ur iiiteQ4ed ,to.be le^t ta liie ErUibqv.af' tlHl 

CladdedJounulr, towluchlt«i|f«FKh$rjre»ckr. « vmiiy 

iCkap. iii* SS* And A^fA .irod eaid, behoid tAo 'iMjm 

y«> nsi? ^ irm^ tfcome aa-cneofmlo hnvtik 

good and tfoU, Thete two dnn^ 111 this cbu«e whidv 

ueriilire our Berious attendon* riz. to whom the wonla m becoma 

ai one of U8t ave applied { and the true meaning and applicatkm 

of 3ni SVb to know good and evil. It must be adpiittedp 

that Adam knew good and eril before the fall, otherwise he could* 

not have been an accountable creature; evil to him would have 

been as good, and good the same as eviL « This passage,*^, 

says Dr. Clarke, ** oh all hands is allowed to be difficult, , and 

the difficulty is increased by our transladon.** 

I have no doubt that the errors which have crept into 

aiai^ churches, respecting the Trinity and Unily of God, have 

arisen from the rendering of this passage, and from that similar 

one in Gen. i. 26. The word •inao Munmennou. is rendered 

• • 

in all the European translations as the oblique' case of ire, but * 
its true ideal meaning is to appoint; see Job, vii. 3. and wsuri- 
some nights are MHO appointed to me. To number, 2 Clirdn.. 
V. 6. >133^ be numbered. Dan. i. 5.>^and the O mem prefixed 
forms the comparative. It must be admitted, that Adam was 
appointed to know good and evil^ let the contrary for a moment 
be supposed, and he becomes incapable of thinking, or acting 
rationally. Adam was blessed with all knowledge intuitively 
he understood the natures of the animals, their passions, ‘and 
afiections, and gave them names agreeably thereto. Thus lie 
Was appointed to know good and evil} but the great difference is 
between the knowledge of good and evil, and the rejection of 
good by die actual commission of evil. ^ 

The verb haayaahi wMch is in all the Europeaii 
translbtions rendered is become, in the present tense, is in ^e, 
preter tenbe; k ought to have been rendered was. T1^ passaj^ ' 
win di^ foad agreeably fo the literal sense of the'Hebrew,. 
behold the nra» ^as, iniO egua/lu the samdjappointed to 4enow" 
good ana evil. , . 

* Though dus passage is <* allowed on all hands to be diffij^t^,' 
and die difficulty to ue iiicKased By our tr^i^ation"—diis view 
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of the 9 tibject relieves vs from the fl 

dean away the rubbish which has been thrown on the Bible 
rendering by DeistSy who have told usy if this be true as it 
stands ia the translation, it imputes blame to the Divine Being, 
in placing man in a situation so as to be ignwant concerning t^ 
nature of good and evil, and then punishing him for sochr 
ignorance, as we understand by the words, the man i$ become 
as one of m to know good and evil. And also from a more 
inconsistent mdering by Dr. Clarke, who tells U8> that he only 
knew good, viz. « he has added to the knowledge of the good, 
the knowledge of the evil.” It also shows us, that Adam, in 
his primary state, was not ignorant concerning the nature of 
evil, but that he was innocent as to 'Jhe commission of it, or 
the transgression of the conunands of God: from which it is 
clear, that CTrl^ Elkoimt God, by being connected with 
Mimmenttou, which has erroneously been considered as 
the oblique case of we, is no proof that it is a plural noun. 

JOHN BELLAMY, 


REMABKS ON PROFESSOR MOORs ESSAY ON 
« GREEK PREPOSITIONS,” 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

The Essay on the Greek Prepositions by Professor 
Moor, of Glasgow, from his original, and, 1 believe, only, edition 
in 17^6, is by your kindness preserved in the Classical’ 
Journal for April last, p. 23—31? Its ingenuity and auute* 
ness udll ^amply reward the most careful perusal of its contents. 

My direct objections to the Professor’s doctrine on the true 
and design of che three oblique cases of the Greek noun, 
shall be noVr given. Several things indirectly bearing against 
it will be found in the promised Essay of mine, on the Origi¬ 
nation of the Giebb. cases, winch, wiA your good leave, is to 
aq^pear an early I^umbev of your work. 






ThV ptfiftcipal p6iflts,'oiif Which 1 
are the's^ 

1. K is quite gratuitously he assi 
dT nouns ^cre used to express the 
relation or connexion in human life, namely, possession, inter- 
f hangs, Aud action. ** The relation Setwepn the possessor, and 
that which he possesses, mutual communication, whether of 
words or things, the relation between the agent, and what he 
acts upon,** are ideas unquestionably belonging to* tlie business 
of life. And yet, though possession is sometimes denoted by 
the genitive case, communication frequently by the dative, and 
action upon an object generally' by the accusative ; it by no 
means therefore follows, that such was the primary use and 
origin of those cases respectively. 

Let lis suppose for a moment, that certain short words, 
suffixed to the nomuiativc case or noun itself, were somehow or 
other adopted at a very early period of the language, with li 
general understanding, that in this way w'crd represented the 
ideas of possession, interchange, and action ; ideas, by-thc>bye, 
always of a complex, often when so^ken^ qf q very subtle and 
shadowy kind. 

On this supposition, if we arc told, that these little terms were 
of themselves previously slgnifiqant, but in a rude and narrow 
sense afterwards enlarged .iiid reftned by metaphor and exten¬ 
sion of use; wliat probability is there, that they sboulrntkvc 
been any other than merely plain, material, sensible terms of 
local relation, like the common Prepositions ? And if this was 
so, what local relations did they originally designate, qualifying 
them hftorwards to signify possession,’ iutetchange, and action ? 
Tell me this, and the whole question is exhausted at once. 

But if, on the other hand, the metaphysical Gramiftariah 
answers, that these little torifls suffixed to the noun had ncr^rior 
meaning^ value whatever, and were to derive their Js%n^fldarioni 
froiH arbittary stamp and conventional usage alftney^di'-'is 
there an’«nd -of all rational inquiry mtoithe forfhation 6f 
languages luimanly considered, and t^e''must accept at once 
whatever ** abstract currency** is offerecl' to u%,' in lieu • 
bullion, or of coin. One such system' of syrpbbls purely cortWnr*’ 
tlonal js well enough known, tlie neA^i^fifteh&attoe of ytfmistfy, 
VoL. in. No. vi. ^ • 


object to Dr. Mtoi’s tfeSi^ 

inies, that the tliroe fle’^io^ 
:hree chief circumstances of 
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sulphrVeof soda, caibona/e of iron, &c. &c. but whoeTcr^has 
the slightest notion how that nomenclature was fotmed by 
scientific* men, to answrer the purposes of scientific arrange¬ 
ment, must for the most obvious reasons reject every supposi¬ 
tion of any thing like it, from all admission into the grammar 
of common language. 

2. Next to Dr. Moor’s gratuitous assumption of the meaning 
of ckses apart from Prepositions, stands the following principal 
objection of vital importance to his theory. As soon as ever 
Dr. Mdor proceeds to combine Prepositions with cases, he 
instantly forgets that those flexions of the noun had original 
and important meanings of their own. This old character the 
cases drop at once, to assume a function quite new, the aptitude 
merely to go along with Prepositions, according as each Prepo¬ 
sition', with ifS case, expresses motion or rest in general. Or some 
one partiouhr and remarkable mode of the general signification. 
In the accusative case, indeed, with a Preposition, when it 
expresses only motion, and governs the accusative case. Dr. 
Moor sees a very proper and natural analogy, as all external 
action implies motion towards what we act upon. This same 
analogy, but in an inverted order, I thought 1 had discovered 
before the perusal of his Essay f as to my mind it was sufficiently 
cl^, that mofion fowaids that body which we act upon, more 
simply and naturally serves to imply what, in phrase often 
obscure enough, we call action upon an object. 

Ill die genitive and dative cases, therefore, of the noun, when 
combined with Prepositions, Dr. Moor indrely loses sight of 
the two ideas of possession and communication, which, accord¬ 
ing ^o his own theory, it was the very fundamental design of 
those two c^ses to express. 

It must suffice for the present, if " we article and object as 
above,” what after all, perhaps, will only be interesting to a few 
curious scholars; ^comyret <ruvero7<n. 

u 

1 am. Sir, 

Fai^ully Youths, 

J, .X4TJL 


mu 
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jitU GILLIES CORRECTED; AND VIRGA, CICERO^i 
AND SOPHOCLES, EXPLAINED, • 


To TUE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

T * . 

HE insertion of the subsequent remafks will greatly 

oblige a constant reader of your useful work. 

Mr. Gillies says, in a note in his History of Greece, i. p. 313, 

" 1 know not why Ovid says 

-—- Penuus ab imo 

Eifiisiiii Piiulo spnniogia volvitiir undis. 

.^lUn says, that it flows smooth as oil, Tuent bMiti. The following 
beautiful lines from Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming will be a 
suflicient reply: 

“ But silent not that adverse eastern path^ 

** Wliicli saw Aurora’s hills tJi' horizon crown, 

“ There vaa the rirer heurd, in bed of wrath, 

** (A jtrecipke qf foam from mountains brown, J 
** Like tumults heard from some far distant town; 

/tut oq/ftanf in afproaek he left hit fflowm, 

“ And murmufd pleatanUif, and laid him down 
“ To kist those eany curt banka of bloom, 

** That lent the windward air an cvquisitr perfume.” 

Part II. .Stanza (L 

Ovid is speaking of the Peneus as descending from Mount Pindus, 
whereas iElian is speaking of the river as flowing through the 
Vale of Tempe. 

-Namque alira cursu 

Diim scqiior, et notd cxccdo regione viariim. * 

^ t Virg. iEn. it. v. 7S6. 

Ainsworth understands by regio a road, or higJmay, but I do not 
see how lie can justify such an interpretation. Heyne presents us 
with the following note: Notd rc^rlone Aiaruni pro excedo, 

deflecto, de wis frequoidbus: turn pro ^ ia poni* possaraloca, partes, 

• regiones, per quas vise patent; regio viarmi poetis ducta: exempla 
V. ap. Burm.’' 1 must confess that 1 am niA satisfied with this 
laboipd explamtion: to make my own ideas the clearer^ h shall 
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produce^ from Gesner's Thesaurus, Varro's Definition of Re^io: 
** Regio dicta & regendo j linea mcnte concepta,qua vel indicamus 
loca, ut pjagas, ventos, oricntem, aquilonem etc. vel circumscribi- 
mus, ut terminis ct finibus: interdum vero ipsum planumterrx certis 
finibus comprehcnsum, suis nonnunquam cum incolis, hoc nomine 
intelligitur.’' Hence it is natural to use regio for a btmndary^ a 
llncy a course, a direction. I ^vould then thus literally translate 
tlic passage of Virgil; " I^uit the line of direction, in tvhick the 
roads run or I leave the regular ])ublic road." A passage in 
Cicero’s Treatise Dc Fato confirms this interpretation ; Ut, cum 
duo indiviflua per inanitatem ferantur, alterum e regione moveainr, 
altenun decUncl." Thus Lucretius says, 1. 2. v. 250: 

■■ ** Itccia ri'jiione viai 

“ Ihtlhiiu'i 

That is * to deviate from the direct coursethus Cicero (in Rull. 
2.) says : “ Regionibus officii sese contincre,” that is * to confine 
himself within the bounds' [or boundary line] * of duty.' 

Cicero (pro 1 eg. Man. s. 12.) says : « Fuit hoc quondam, fuit 
proprium populi Romani, longc a domo bellare, et propugnaculis 
imperii sociorum fortunas, non sua tecta defendere.” The Dol¬ 
phin edition explains propugnaculum by idribus : this interpreta¬ 
tion makes it a mere pleonasm: just as if a man sliould say ; * I 
cat the cake with my mouth,’ ‘*I saw tlie viper with my eyes.' 
BuLGicero never uses idle words : every particle adds something 
to the sense; it may be doubted whether defendere propugnaculis 
is a Ciceronian expression. Gesper, in his inestimable Thesaurus, 
thus defines propugnaculum : ** locus munitus, unde defendi urbs, 
castra, fines possint.” I see no reason why we should here deviate 
from the customary meaning of the word : I would then translate 
the passage thus: “ The wars of the Roman people once used to 
be removed f.ir from home ; ive on^ were engaged in defending, 
by the distant fortresses of the empire, the property of our allies^ 
whereas 'we are now compelled to defend our own roofs.*’ A 
passage in Cic. pro^Font. 3. c. 1. seems to confirm this interpreta¬ 
tion^ '( £^t in eadem provincia Narbo Martins, coloni4 nostrorum 
<nviu|n» specuU populi Romani, ac propugnaculum istis ipsu^ 
natienihus opposittm et objectum,** If tins ^interpretation be 
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adnytted, stop the passage thus, ety propugnaculis imperii, sodorum 
feitunas, non sua tecta defcndere. * 

Antigone says, In the Cdlonean CEdipus, v. 242. (Ed, Burgess): 

Xfit tr «T< ni tpixtr U e-ghp urrefutif 

ti t * . I * • * A < 

9 TiKW, 9 Aaya;, ^ V /Uf. 

Reiske proposes to read here for Aeyv;, and Brunck has 

admitted it into the text; but, in niy humble opinion, the common 

reading is preferable : die Chorus had promised to CEdipus their 

protection in v. 169. 

/ , 

\ / 1 « ^ V 

flV O' ^ 

te^arm u muvrx rtf a^u. 

In V. 48, however, the Chorus says; 

Sa IHTf 

To which QSdipus replies, by .appealing to their honor, a J’ 
ml tutrxiimti ; Antigone also here appeals to their honor by the 
word and mentions four circiimst.mces, wlycli should induce 
them to grant a protection to her father and herself: 1. rixMv, their 
respect for fili.d duty, or r.ither, their aflection for their oum chil¬ 
dren, bec.iuse Antigone was pleading for a fadicr, die most 
wretched of human kind. C. because their honor was con¬ 
cerned by the promise whicli they had just made. 3. because 
it was their duty to assist their feflow-creatures, who are distressed, 
and Antigone had declared that they had no other resource, . 

ifcl -roif fuXixf, iKirtucfttv, 

S |h«(, » T«Tg4$ UTTi^ 

rS ’f*S eintftMi, xntfixi v »«- 
>a<$ TT^oe-a^uftM oftftx inv eft/Mnv, 
ri$ etifixrcg 
ifUr^^n x‘^»(p«»unc, r«i* eii?^t»r 
aliSt Kv^a-xi' v^vfilt wg 
KtlfciUa T^ftong 

4. 0io«, because Jupiter w:is the God of Hospitality, the protector 
of the oppressed, and the guardian of suppliants. 

Franklin thus rightly translates A«'y««» “ ^*1^7 satred word." 

The other reading of Piixv has no relation whatever to the context 
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To THE EoITOB of THE CLASSICAL JoUBNAL^ 

« ^ 

Sib, .. 

HThe questions Goncerning the prosodies arid versi^r 
fication of the Greek and Latin languages, which, beginiung with 
the dispute between Bishop Gardiner and Professor Qieke, 
have agitated the literary world toward three centuries, are, as 
two articles in the last numbers of your Journal show, not ye.t at 
rest; and indeed they cannot cease to be in some degree interest¬ 
ing to every classical scholar. But if there may yet be hope 
tliat any cbnlinuation of investigation and discussion may at 
lengtli bring clear light on the subject, so also there may be 
danger, that, through novelties and antipathies, recommended 
and supported by prejudiced ingenuity, the old confusion may 
become worse confounded. 

Your correspondent Metrodorus’s project for unravelling the 
mysteries of the harmony of Greek and Latin poetry seems 
altqgether new. Bcgarding, apparently, of all that remains 
from {iniquity on the subject, only the old acknowledged scale 
of ancient metre, he would combine with it tw'o other scales of 
his ow'n invention, as necessary to supply its deficiencies. He 
sets out however with avowing his inconipctency for one part: 

I hesitate not to assert,** he ss\ys, that we are almost totally 
ignorant of tiie nature of accent.’* If thus he appears to 
presume that all others arc ignorant like himself on this point, 
yet he seems to admit that others are well informed and well 
judging, like himself, on another; which, perhaps justly, he 
reckons much more material; we still possess,” he adds, ** a 
tolerably correct knowledge of quantity.” p. 79 - 
, Nevertheless,'his doctrine of quantity seems to have no small 
; peculiarity; as may be gathered from,' what almost alone throws 
a^y light upon it, what he has preceded to predicate of accent. 
" t^e musician,” he says, " knows that at least mc'iern 
..accent (jy^ich, by the bye, is all tliat these'g^tlen^dh 'are 
qpquaiqted jwitli) requires a stress upon the syllable, ai^ that this 
l^ypnt^^l^g&eus'it,” He has then selected five'^inds'jof the 
, ^neid (d7S*-^78) 9 s ah example of such 

l^apnj^^^^of .versification as would almost ^ake nonsense pass 
upon Uie understandihg for sense, through recommendation of 





die ear.” p. 87* But I appreliend that in the practice of .Eton 
antf Westminster and Oxford and Cambridge^ in all kvhich 
emuieiit seats of learning, the claim to pronounce according:to 
quanti^ has always been jealously asserted, that midirn accent, 
or stress, as Metrodorus describes it, is given, in those admired 
lines of Virgil, to the first syllable of the words patrias, preces^ 
mihif patiarf and to the second of the words Arcadit and 
incolumem ; and thus, if I understand him aright, six false 
quantities are made in the delivery of those five •Verses. How 
he will settle tliis matter with the dignitaries of science, I must 
leave to him and them; but 1 desire to say one wpid for ihe 
musician; whatever the knowledge of those gentlemen” may 
be, 1 am sure, evidence abounds in their printed works, ’df 
feelings in direct opposition to the knotciedge which Metrodorus 
so positively attributes to thein. Possibly I may wholly misap¬ 
prehend his system of prosody ; but, if I see into it at all, ho 
proposes, in delivery, to give to every long syllable equally a 
9 tf ong accent, or stress, and to every short one equally a weaker, 
as necessary to the indication of rjiiaiitity. If, with such deli¬ 
very, his triad of scales can make even his favorite psiksage firdm 
Vifgil otherwise than ufiViisivc to any ear not absolute Tether, 
it must indeed be of wonder-wui king virtue. 

The course of investigation, which your other correspondent, 
M K, has taken, is that, 1 apfh'ehetul, which alone should be 
pursued, if the purpose is not merely to amuse the faqp^ but 
to satisfy the judgment. His collection of passages to ihe 
purpose from ancient authors, tliniigli incomplete, yet the fullest 
1 have seen any where brought so cummodiously together, 
would alone give value to his essay. But this is not all its 
merit: " 'llie guide and mystagogiie,” he says, ** who can alone 
conduct us through tliia dark and secret region, if am not 
mgeh mistaken, is no o||ier than music.’* p. 33. This is' io 
indicated by all tlie writers, to whom we must look for thb most 
authentic information on the subject; it is so cleaijy and'posi¬ 
tively declared by Quintilian, in the declaration which M K 
has thrust, rather unworthily, to the bottpm of his page in a 
note, that ‘'without music, no man can be a master of proso^,’* 
that it may be wondered how it could liave been so much 
pvfrloQked by so many learned disputanis, and zealous inquirer! 
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before him. I am much inclined* to lliink that, if the learned 
Dr. Foster of Eton hacf been, but in small amount, a musician, 
his treatise on accent and quantity w'ould not have come out 
to die world a coafiised mass of learning and error, but^instead 
of rays licre and there piciciiig a thick mist, it would have given 
clear sunshine to its subject, and would have Iicconic that guide 
and iiiyfetugugue of our schools and universicies, for explaining 
to modern sense the properties of ancient verse, which yet, to 
their disgrace; is wanting. 

But though the amount of niiisical knowledge, absolutely 
necessary fu^ a macher of aiieieiil prosody, 1 apprehend, is not 
great, uor of laborious or dillioult uttaiiniieut; yet how fur M K 
himself possesses what Ins jinlginciit seems to hu\e assured him 
to be requisite, he has made, I iiinsi own, to my iiniid, doubtful. 
1 caiiiiot uppiove ins ileliiiilious. 'riie terms inelvuly qnd 
haiinoiiy and iiiodulalion, as Fnglish words, have acquired 
certmii meanings among oui wiilers on nuisie, somewhat ihii'er- 
iiig from the ancient meanings; perh^ips mure piecise, but at 
any rate better not ihstiirbed. Why he has iniroiluced the 
question, Whether the aneieiits |)racliseil or knew eonnterpoint 
ill music, 1 hardly see; nor can 1 quite agree in his conclusion. 
The learned imisician 'rarlmi, 1 reineiiibiT, icckonrd coiiiiier- 
poiiit adverse to that accuiinnodation of sound to sense, and in 
general to that iiiiisicul e\j)i'es:doii, iii winch they especially 
delighted. But whether they weie ignorant of coimterpoiiit, or 
whetfier knowing, they despised it, niiist, in the aeinal tiiicei tainty 
of uiir information, leinuin inatler for question inteinuiialile; 
and could it be ilecidcd, would, L ujipreluaid, decide nothing 
relating to prosody. 

On rhythin, ccrtuiiily the inosliiiiportaiif article of his subject, 
M K lias iillcd more tliaii thirteen of yinir closely printed pages. 
Here, with a considerable display of |earihiig, arc found sooie 
excellent observations, but 1 am sorry to say also, in niy mind, 
much,errpr|, apd, in consequence, much luiseiiqiloyed labor and 
failing ingenuity. 1 am, iiuh'cd, unaware of the value of his 
ultimate and favorite object, tl ejccoiiciliatioii of the measures 
of the,poems,* transmitted under the name of'Anacreon,' to the 
wari^nted laws ot* ancient prosody, involving the estabiishinent of 
^ those tqeast^es as grdi^d of addition to the fonncrly admitted 
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kw 9 . I sliall be glad to be informed if the authenticity of thoae 
poems is fully established, if it may be only suspected that, uf 
their actual form, they are, as I believe bus been contended, the< 
production of an age bordering on modem times, though the 
elegance of the p<»ctry will not be the less admirable, yet the 
authority of the measures will hardly find general acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

But thousih vonr learned correspondent, after an outset of 
much pnimise, m pursuit of a great object, lias dt;viated after a 
smaller, which, I think, has slipped from biin, yet, like the 
hound, alitired from the slot of a slag by the view a rabbit, 
snbinitliii' to the halloo-back, he may perhaps recover the 
trail of the nobler game. Not inivsing, lie has nevertheless 
sli-ihted, :i passage of Quintilian, of more and clearer iiiforma- 
tioi^ on the M<.il>|ect of ancient |)rosody, than all besides, that I 
know, lioiii all antlqiiily. “ Quintilian” he has said, p. 49. 
“ eshaiisis a pa-^e nearly in drawing the distinction between 
metre and riuhni.” 'I'lia'l invaluable page* demonstrates, T 
think full\, that the rlhithiinis of dreek Uiid Latin music and 
verse eipr.nlv, was pieeiseiv tin;/w/ ol modem music; denoting 
simplv nivasiire of time, indicated, in speech, l>y syllables, in 
iiiiiMc ll^ no'es; occasioiially faillier marked, in both, by that 
tiiiie-beatiiig, wlileli was lU-ieiilied hy the teiiiis anis and tlicsh. 
To ill s nnpoiLisK niiliei, llic fiiue-liealing, so froijneiitly men¬ 
tioned l)v auueiu wiileis, s i.ne luodoni “scholars of the greatest 
ir-iine and celelnilv, ” as M K has most justly observed, ‘/Jiave 
paid no attention, snul for want of this attention have fallen into 
cgiegions mistakes.’ p. 44. 

J^ipiallv then that passage of Quintilian shows that the term 
foot, III Ins sense of it, implying a /o/f/Z commensurate with 
rhythmus, ililibred inasmuch as it deiiuli'd a partit ular arrange¬ 
ment of parla ; those parts^eiiig syllables, distinguished as long 
or short; the loii*g employing, in utterance, time double that of 
the short. Thus the even rtiythnus, corresponding, as M K 
has again justly observed, with our common time, p. 38. might 
bp equally filled by any one of three very different feet, the 
dactyf, the anapaest, and the spondee. The dwhie rhythmus, 
corresponding with our triple time, also admitted three different 
feet, the iamb, the trochee, and the tribiicliys. Dionysius df 
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Hdicatnassus^ for the purpose 'ot^ his treatise, heId<distinctioii 
between ihytbiflus and foot needless: 7a S' oJrd xxAw, he says, 
WSot xa\ ^luv. De Struct. Or. s. ]7r Of course, with Quin* 
ttlian, he considered them as commensurate, and not with M K, 
rhythmus as a larger measure, containing feet. 

M K has justly noticed a misinterpretation, by Stephens, of 
a passage of Terentianus Maiirus, whence the lexicographer has 
claimed audiority to assert that the terms arsis and thesis implied 
inodes of sound. Consenting Antiquity, as fur as 1 have had 
opportunity to observe, Terentianus Maurus included, shows 
tliem to have meant merely modes of tiiuc-beatiiig. 

I'he rejection of the word eftfASTpw from a passage of Quin¬ 
tilian, (Inst. 1. j. c. 17-) insisted upon by M K in a note, (p. S3.) 
X cannot equally approve. Omitting that word, indeed, a com¬ 
plete sense remains. But 1 am not aware why Quintilian may 
not have intended the additional .sense, wdiich he has so carefully 
indicated litid clearly distinguished, in his explanation, before 
referred to, of the difference between and juir^or. 'I'hat 
valuable explanation should be the scholar’s guard against such 
rash Wandering as that of M K in treating of lyrical, rhetorical, 
and colloquial rhythm, p. ; pressing ancient authors into 

his service, especially Horace, violently against their will, to 
show him, in his pathless forest, u u ay, with which they are 
wholly unacquainted. 

But^i quit this subject with pleasure to thank M K for his 
notice of a matter of considerable importance in prosody, still 
more neglected by former writers than the arsis and thesis; 1 
mean the in/ine, or tempns vatans. 'Jlie very satisfactory antho- 
rities, which he has produced for this, show it ti' be precisely the 
rest of modern music. \ et I must, though with regret, add, 
that 1 think bis favorite purpose, of* ex plaining the measures 
of Anacreon, has led him to some extravagant speculation i|poii 
thfi|!diaeiimstance of ancient, and perhaps of all verse. Who, 
or of what nudioitty, the scholiast was, who has said rhythmus 
draws otif tinfws at |iloaaure, and often makes a short lulled long,” 
ntjt./ But, however the phrase, at first Sight, ma^ bear 
‘sbmawhat of the appearance of what is called a bull, yet a 
reMMable iiiterpre^tion may be put upon tt> I suppose the 
tHekdii%«eitfaer thsl^ytfaiiiiis coULd make twice one four, nbr 
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that it would compel the-voice to a false quantity; bnt^fhd^ 
when a short si/llable occurred where a lon^ quanttiy Wa# 
required, the rhythmus would demand a folio wing,inoue,. or 
rest; by whicii not the pliable would be protracted, but the 
time would be completed; a circumstance familiar in modern 
music. As little then, 1 must own, do l.know of what age or 
country Marius Yictorinus was, who baa added to the scholiasfs 
assertion w'hat, it seems, has been accepted and cherished by 
some learned men, that “rhythmus will often male a long time 
short.” Ilow this operation can be managed consistently with 
those laws of prosody which appear to have becu iinitbrmly 
acknowledged from the age of Aristotle to that of l^nginus, 
1 must confess myself unable to discovej:. In ancient times, 
after poetiy and music became separate professions, the uiiisi<» 
ciau, as. we are assured by Dionysius of ITalicaniassus, would 
sometimes take liberties with the poet’s measures, But tliis 
w'arraiitcd no licentiousness fur the poet. The expression of 
Yictorinus may seem to imply violence upon language equal to 
that of the chanting in our cathedrals; which scorns verse^ and 
equalises prose sentences, the shortest and the longest, to .one 
measure, of time, given by tlie organ. 

Your correspondent M K has spoken slightingly of Dr. 
Burney’s learned labor on Uie measures of iEschylus; and 1 
mu.st own J have been disappomted to find talents and diligence, 
in such amount, nut unsuccessful, fur 1 am not prepared ta say 
they have been so, but consumed on what can be of so.little 
value, while the harmony of ancient verse lies yet in so large 
amount, recondite in the dark cell of its temple. For the office 
of mystagogue, to bring it forward in form perceptible to 
modern sense, T should suppose Dr. Burney peculiarly quaJs- 
tied ; but 1 am aware of forbidding circumstances. Cicero has 
suiy, “ Omnium longitudimim ct brevitatum in soiiis'—judicium 
iiatura in aui'ibus nustris collocavit.” Orat. i. 61. Quintiliaii 
has said, “ Ilia non nisi aura exiguntur qusc fihnt per soflos.” 
Inst. Or. 1. i.'C. 5. Eton and Westminster and Oxford and 
Cambridge'will not directly and openly contradie^. Cjceao. aql 
Quintilian-; but they concur in effectually saying '‘not so:’’ ,the 
par must- surrender its conscience, “ and ^submit to 
At the very first foot of Ovid’s Metainor|diotea the flliukntlwda 
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himself in a imst. The first syllaBle of ** nova” and equally, of 
“ novi,' (the a^cctive) is short. But the first of “ uovi,” the 
verb, is long. What is the difference for the car ? none: you 
must not pronounce them ciificrcntly: you AVjould iiftiir the 
sneers of a whole university. It suffices that the first syllable 
of " novi” the verb has twice the quantity of the first of “ novi,” 
the adjective, by authority, without any difference made sensible 
by the voice, , And is this jironouncing according to quantity t 
yes: by authority. And is there no more satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the dift’erence between “ cano” the \erb, in the .second 
foot of the ^rst verse of the jilMieid, and “cano” the adjective, 
in the. f)7- line of ilu‘ eighth book t authority is enough. It is 
said that the transposition of the words “ pater” ami mater” in 
the 56th line of Virgil’s fourth eclogue would nlteily destroy the 
harmony of the vcise: for the. first syllable of “mater” is lo*ig, 
and the first of “pater” i.s of only half its time or quantity. Is 
not the destructive effect of such transpu.sition to be in some 
way marked in jironunciation aiidNnade evident to the ear? 
not at all: it .siitlices that the difference of the times i.s sure 
from authority, and that (he resulting effect i.s felt in the 
scholar’s mind : his ear must submit to authoiity. 

I think I have heic neither misreproenled nor exaggerated 
any thing. And, for my.self, I cannot wonder, if in this state 
of things, some impatience of modern aiithority should somc- 
tiine.<r Ifh manifested, and men of warm fancic.s, like your corre- 
spoiicknit Mctrodoriis, .should attempt to da.sh through the 
cloud and darkness after any fakse giimmer, in eagerness to get 
intoday-light. But, if the da \-light is to be attained, it mii.st 
be tliroiigh clo.se and impaitial attention to ancient gnide.s. 
Quintilian has .said, “ Nec citru Miisiceii Grammatics potest 
esse perfbeta, chni ci de metris rliythmihque diceiidum sit.” On 
what ground then the presumption cairrest, that modern scholars 
can be masters of ancient prosody wilhunt that qualification, 
which was'esteemed indispensable by the ancients for them- 
aelves, remains, 1 thiqk, among all that has been written on the 
subject^ by v^y leanfed men, totally regardless of the analogy 
of verse and music, yet to be shown. 1 am myself persuaded 
that a diligent and injp^rtial attention to ancitat authority, and 
especially to Quintilidli, would enable a scholar, competently 
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acquainted with music, to throw light on the harmony of ancient 
poetry, at least for those Iiaving also some knowledge of music, 
far clearer than it has yet been sliovi'ii in. Music ^ofters easy 
illustration of those passages, of most respectable ancient 
writers, which M fk has brought forward to establish his suppo¬ 
sition, ugaiiist the authorities of Quiutilian and Dionysius, but 
desirable for his purpose of justifving the ineasuies of Anacreon, 
that rhythuius was a larger measure, of wliich foot was. only a 
portion. It utFens clear day light for another ])assage, which 
IVl 1\, for want of due attention to Qiiintiliau and to inu.sic, has 
mistaken. " lll)ythnn iictpie finem habeiit cerlim^Scc.” The 
simple form and contexture of the rhythmus of ancient verse 
being then made obvious to niodcrii sen.se through its analogy, 
to w'hut i.s already fuiniliar to the modern cur in music, what 
reipains from ancient writers concerning rhythmus in prose will 
no lunger have its former diiliculties ; doubt may yet hang about 
the moaning of particular passages, and accounts of some 
clfects, lull the general principle will be clear. • 

Desiring to see the subject prosecuted by scholars like Dr. 
Buiiu'v and M K, with due attention to all the admonition of 
ancient writers from Aristotle to Longinus and TerciUianus, 
careful not to warp the meaning to favor a particular purpose, 
t commit these observations to you, Sir, for insertion in tin? 
Classical Journal, if you tlimk^hcin wortliy of it, and J uiii 

Your obedient humble servdtit,* 

K.L.'P. 

lal Junef IB 11. 


BTBLfCJL CRITICISM. 

THE BIBLE. 

It is not an unremarkable circumstance, that in the very first 
article of Biblical Criticism admitted by the/ Classical Jioumid 
[No.*i. p. 144.] the present, or autliorised translation, as by 
many it is called, the Bible into English^ should be impeach* 
ed of defects, which by the learned cannot be denied. If-there* 
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fe»re «he English, and possibly hverj 'other translation, f^ni 
the^uses notdd in Nb. i. p. 145, is defective; why are not 
the objcctipns to the Bible removed by public authority in new 
&r amended translations, throughout the civilised, and dot now 
unlearned, world ? Several of the articles of Biblical Criticism 
in the Journal have arrested the notice and demanded the obser¬ 
vations of a reader, who came to the knowledge of them too 
recently for an earlier cominunicatioii. 

'rhe preposition in Job, xxxviii. 1. may denote * concerning,' 
and the verse may'be rendered, Then Jehovah answered [or, 
addressed^ coticemiw^ the whirlwind, and said. Reference 
may be retrospectively to tlic power of God described from 
ch. xxavi. 26. to this verse, and also prospectively to all that 
follows nearly to the end of the chapter. 

/fhe <|uestion [p. 163.] between points and original oriented 
vomefti-might perhaps be a proper object of discussion iii the 
Classical Journal, lii opposition to the absence of points or 
original oriental towels from the {Samaritan, from the Syriac, 
and [as they, who have inspected, assert] from ancient MSS. 
of the Chaldee character, as well as from the texts of other 
oriental languages; in opposition also to tiic learned sentiments 
ar,d use of Lowth, Newcoinc, Blayney, Parkhurst, and many 
more in modern times ; the inuintaiiicr of the supposed original 
oriental vowels ought to show, that their * rejection is but of late 
datc^’ or rather, tliat tlieir introduction is not, as others have 
bllirnied, but of late date; he ought to show that the matres 
lectiottis were originally of no use but for the * original oriental 
vowels* attached to them. The question, like every other, 
should be dispassionately discussed; and nothing on either side 
should be assumed over persons of opposite sentiments. The 
inaiiitaiiiers of the supposed original oHental vowels, instead of 
either of tire five long or of the fivec>short, sometimes find tnly 
a shorter scheva or the patach: and a short vowel, resembling 
one or ctlier of these last, is on the other side of the Uiuestibn 
understood,! where between* the consonants no intervention'Of one 
or.othi^ of the mairss lectionis occurs. • In this great diffidence 
ef; reading - the JiebrsoChalde^ text, a little modesty i^ight 
beepme persmu opj^ing themselves to the toodem authority 
of sdsifi^ coUsiderationHrefore-mentioned. 
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la conjuQc^n with every^ood design, of a writer, who ihas 
supplied to the Classical Journal various articles of Biblkad 
Criticism, Amos, iii. 6. may be thus rendered; SAaila ca/amiiy 
kefal otcityt which Jehovah hath not iu/ticted^ Permitted, the 
prophet meant, ui punishment of idolatry. . Tiie authorised, or 
customarily used, English translation is ^ain reasonably repre¬ 
hended by the same writer in the article, p. and the misin¬ 
terpretations arising alone from the. translators* having compre¬ 
hended MORAL good and evil, generally or universally, where 
PHYSICAL good and evil were designed by ihe original writer, 
might be i^de abundantly conspicuous only in thw-Pentateuch. 
It appears to have been a part of the religion of two ceubicies 
past, or the era of the translation, to prefer such words as 
' wickedness* and ' evil/Gen. vi. 5. with the ideas annexed to 
thain, to the use and meaning of the words 'calamity* and 
'injury/ thus converting evil plivsiciil into evil moral, and good 
in the same maimer: as a * Classic Moses,’ at present, preparing^ 
may, witli many other ucvivdi.scoveries, hereafter exhibit. 

Jarciii [|>. 3^23.] may bo better satisfied with his first text 
by substituting ‘pnnpcriti/ and adversity fur ' peacSe^iaiid 'evil.* 
The second. Dr. C Hebrew Criticism See. p. 25C). thus tran¬ 
slates* and interprets; ' A woman shall be tniiisformed into a 
warrior/ The ive^k vir;:in of Israel .shall be powerful. In the 
third, for deceived he iiiny rea^ penuaded; or, be ii>ay< possibly 
find it in the same author. And, in die last he may fbad, the 
idolater for the day of calamity, I'hese latter interpretations 
might have been more accurate, if auiliur, chapter, and .verse, 
had been given. 

■ With respect to the artidcs, No. iii. p- 624, and No* iv. 
p. 830; ahljoiigh the author, as soon as they come to his know¬ 
ledge, will doubtless spAk for hmisell; yet it niav lic^eiicrally 
observed, that if the words of Markland, p. iv, in the dedictf- 
|ioD of the Supplicus 4to, and to which refereiu e is made 25. 
of No. i. of the Journal, are applicable to profafke leamiUg, 
Jiow much more must this he applicable ^ the lenrning of the 
Biblp? After the commendation of Mafkiand jn N<Ai. the 
.fanpliar rudeness of these articles was n<^ to be expected; and, 
for the credit oB.Biblical Criticism, of Jlje Classical Journal, 
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atH^.ofjiunself, it is lioped that tliei uncivilly treated author has 
tiet^^ly‘i¥6traiiied hipiself from more than proper retaliation. 
Hie iuterprctation of Job, xxxi. IS. by W. V. in p. i'fO. of 
V* according to the suggestion of the • Syriac versioui. seems 
to be rendered most certain by the rccijirocal corresptmdeuce of 
the npunii, both in the' /ornier parts, and in the latter parts of 
.the parallels^; according to the poetical system of Azarias and 
Bp. Iiowtli, explained by the latter in his Praelections, and in the 
Preliminary iMssertatiou to his Isaiah. 

Waltkam^Chelmsfordf April 8, 18U. 


WOPLKB LATELY PUBLISHED. 

M. Boettiger, of Dresden, has published a Dissertation on 
a Greek Medal, in -which he thinks he has discovered a repre¬ 
sentation of the ancient Schocnobates, or Rope-dancers of 
Greece. The medal was struck at Cyzica, a city built on a 
small Island near the Coast of Mysia, a Province of Asia Minor, 
A. D. 212. From the legend it seems to have been struck in 
honor wf the Emperor Caracalla j and also with a view to 
commeniorate the attainments of the inhabitants of Cyzica in 
the gymnastic arts. M. Boettiger is of opinion, that the ancients 
■were far superior to the • moderns in this display of personal 
agility, and has exhibited the most profound erudition in his 
researches upon the subject. 

A French translation of Dr. Burney's Present State of Music 
has been published within the last twelvemonth at Genoa, in 
Italy. The translator, M. Brack, describes himself as a Fellow 
(if A(;%:>yali}Ociety of Gottingen, and has executed his'task 
f^hconsiderabie ^dclity. 'He has also continued the History 
gf'thd Progress of .Musical Scioice down to the present time, 
has. enriched the (higinal work in various parts with some 
l^whle- notes. The French critics complamW the translation 
8>rbeb9'.'toe.lit«rii}|.^ Brack haring attempted to naturalise' 
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me Engl^ words in France]^ which sound jiukwardlf 'm k 
Frencdiear. 

M. hlillm the inde&dgable li^ch Antig[ttaiy and Phil(dob. 
^st has presented the readers of the Magaxin Enofdopidiqw, 
with an elegant French translation ofVMr* Strutt's’HistOfy of 
the Coronations in England, from the reign of Edward I. to 
that of Henry VII. Mr. Strutt's plates are also ^pied> in order 
further to illustrate his work to the Frewh reader. The transla* 
tion is executed by M. Bouiard, and occupMg a considerable 
^rtion of the recent Numbers of M. Milliu's Jour^il^ ' 

This day is published. Part I. of Vand^ Hooght's Hebivw 
Bible, by the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey; containing 128 
pages at 4s. 6d. the common, and the royal 8va at 6s. The 
wofk will be comprised in 12 Parts, each part to be published 
every other month. Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
|md Co. Paternoster Row; F. C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Church Yard; W. H. l^nn, Soho Square; J. Hatchard^ 
Piccadilljr} Gale and Curtis, Paternoster Row; and by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. — N. B. Although the 
expenses of this work far exceed the expectation of the Editor^ 
yet he does not intend to advance the price to those who have 
already, subscribed, or may ssubscribe before the first of 
November next. • , 

A Series of Discourses on Church Union; by Edward 
Davies, Rector of Bishopston, author of Celiic Researches^ and 
the Mythology of Ike British Druids, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


ANTIQJJrriES, 

• 

On dig^ng the foundations of a^new Theatre at 0ijoi^ In 
the month of April last, a small equestriad^^tue of stoi^ was 
foundf and a medal of one of the RmrfSn £j/nperor8. Ths 
horstfof the status is in good preservation; u woman is ^ted 
upon it, but the head is broken off. Till medal exhibits on 
one ^ide the profile of;; RonaB Smpeiori with a beaMthe 
• VOL. Ill. No. VI. 
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head seems to*b4 that of Antoninus Pius. The following 
fetters are legible around it: Cas. Aug. p. m, p. p. which 

implies Caesar Augustus Emperor—Pontifex Maximus, JFather 
of his Country. On the Reverse are two persons holding each 
'Other by the hand •, on,^e legend we read the word concordia, 
and the letters o... tr... $ underneath Cos. IT. In the back- 
ground are tokens of approbation of the Senate, for the 
imbrication of this piece,,ejfpre88ed by the usual words S. C. 

Several disco^wtes of ancient monuments have been lately 
made in •Jidk vicinity of Rome. Some Antiquaries havipp*^ 
proceeded to dig ampng the ruins of the ancient City of the 
Veil, which was taken by the Romans in 360, and afterwards 
xepeopled by them under the Emperors, the following valuable 
relics of antiquity were found: A statue of Tiberius, of the 
heroic size, seated. The Chlamys is fastened by a cameo 
fibula, witih u lion’s head ; the left hand rests on the pommel o£ 
his sword; the head is an exact reHmblance of the medals or 
this Emperor, and is described as being peculiarly sublime in 
its expression and general execution: the arms and the knees, 
the hair and drapery, are exquisitely wrought: the statue is of 
^Grecian marble, and seems to have been executed by a Greek 
Artist. The Italian Sculptors ai;i^ warm in their expressions of 
admiration of the whole performance. 

A supposed to be that of Lepidus, was also found: 
a Phrygian riave, a head of Flora, the lower part of the body ^ 
of a Priestess, the drapery of which is in the best style, a 
fragment of a trophy in has relief, with the head of a slave 
remaining attached to it, an immense doiium, a great number 
of capitals of columns, &c. « 

It is somewhat remarkable, tha4 the capitals were found 
arranged in good order above each other, the columns on the 
ground^ afid the head of Jpberius lay at the feet of the statue; 
riiesc circumsfmee^ afibrd grounds for supposing, that, after 
the rilstruction City was effected, some pains were taken 
to &ry riiese moi^m^tt Out of the reach of the Barlxirians, ^ 
'whoWferwards ovqr<4^ the Roman Empit^ «Si 

The excavations arqund the Coliseum at Rome are now ^ 
cqmplefed. •'The Azena in the .centre' oT' the building ha# alsw' ^ 
l^en cleared. . 
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A new Edition aof Cicero’s Two 'Kacts on Old Jge and 
FfiemkAtp, from Emesti’s* Text, is in the press: it wU 
contain selected and original netps in Englishyby Mr. £. ]C 
Barker, of Trinity College, Cambridgo. . ^ 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


^ M K’s article on Lyjdc Rhythm, and on* Dr. Burney’s 
Tcntameni is received, and shall have a place in our next. 


The Inquiry into the Bionze Weapons of Antiquity shall 
soon find room. 


Mr: P*s v.iluablc Chart of Numerals is unavoidably post¬ 
poned. • • 

Remarks on the Affmitq bettteen the Celtic and the Latin 
Languages shall be given in our next. 

The Britons of the Classics ns soon as possible. 


B’s interesting Appendix to the China of the Claxdcs 
shall have an early insertion. 

J. T’s Observations on Tacitus slfell bejioticed. 

T^e Universify Prizes for the preseq^^ will be gi^ in 
our*next. 

The Prize Essay On Sculpture shall not be 
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io Cuns^aidehit, 

Mr. ^9 ‘ Ecc^sidstiatl Retp^retes came too late for ekt 


k ^ iT 9 

\firesent Jjvaebh. 
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£ome observations on the Emerald have beenrecftv^, and 
JmSL appear the first o^ttunity. 

ii e * 

V Remarks on the Frefiice to the Musjb Canyabrigienses 

elme too latefvfor the present Number; we shaU not forget 

.^eih. 

Varioue-''alticIes from our learned correspondent B. 
rwct^vedf and shsdl be inserted as early as possible. 


The trandaiions from Ossian cannot be admitted, for the 

reasons given in our last numbers. * 

* 

. S. C. A*B verses are not 
paid to them. 


forgotten^ proper attention shall be^ 


The poem from Sicily shall also appear. 






